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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books. 
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RED POTTAGE, 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 


Author of “ Diana Tempest,” “ The Danvers Jewels,” &c. 


Some Press Opinions. 
Spectator. . 

‘The plot of ‘Red Pottage,’ ingenious, original, and abounding in strong 
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stands the art of making her characters not merely thrill us at crises, but interest 
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far the most exciting and original of the present season.’ 


Daily Telegraph. 
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nothing can detract from the excellence of her work and the absorbing interest 
it excites. The book is full of dramatic incidents and picturesque situations, but 
these are lost sight of in our contemplation of the characters Miss Cholmondeley 
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mastery. For completeness and finish, for quiet excellence, her book must go 
right to the front of contemporary literature.” 
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essay in fiction. Viewed from any standpoint, whether as a strenuous and charming 
literary achievement, as an analysis of human motives and human action, or as a 
presentation of a powerful and picturesque story, ‘ Red Pottage’ is deservedly entitled 
to a very advanced place among the novels of the year. Nothing i in recent fiction, 
or indeed in any fiction for a long time, has surpassed in dramatic force, or in the 
nature of its ultimate surprise, the deadly crusade in which Lord Newhaven aims 
at securing vengeance for the wrong that has been done to him.” 


Daily News. 


“In days when a really good novel, amid the constant glut of fiction, is as far 
to seek as the miner’s nugget, ‘ Red Pottage,’ by Mary Cholmondeley, shines with 
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Manchester Guardian. 

“In many respects Miss Cholmondeley challenges comparison with Charlotte 
Bronté. Her work is more sophisticated, more modern, less inspired by genius ; 
but she has much the same gift of divining things and persons that must be outside 


her own experience, the same sincerity, and nearly the same insight into the deep 
places of the human soul. , 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


During Lord Salisbury’s present tenure of the 

AN ApORTIVE Foreign Office, which began in the summer of 
1895, two attempts have been made, both equally 

abortive, to organize a European concert for the purpose of applying 
unfriendly pressure to Great Britain. By a curious coincidence 
both concerned themselves with South Africa, and failed in a 
similar manner. The latest of these intrigues occurred only last 
October, when Count Muravieff, the Russian Foreign Minister, who 
aspires to combine the wisdom of the serpent with the innocence 
of the dove, proposed, or rather suggested, to the French Foreign 
Minister, M. Delcassé, that the Dual Alliance, and as many other 
Powers as could be prevailed upon to co-operate, should associate 
themselves with the object of dealing with the Transvaal trouble 
independently of Great Britain. It would be idle to affect acquaint- 
ance with the cautious French answer, but it may have been 
influenced by a doubt as to Count Muravieff’s authority to pledge 
his Government in so important an affair. It is credibly asserted 
that the Count shortly left Paris not too well pleased with his 
political success, and for a time it was rumoured that he might be 
relieved of his post for his “indiscretion.” For he had talked at 
large to all and sundry of the great combination he was about to 
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promote, and as nothing fails like failure, his reputation for sagacity 
went down to zero. If we were rash enough to affirm that M. Del- 
cassé had displayed shrewdness and prudence in meeting this 
Russian overture, we should be accused of desiring to do him a 
deadly injury, as nothing is so fatal to a French politician as 
English praise. Let us, therefore, ery & bas Delcassé or join in any 
other eloquent demonstration that will be taken as an expression 
of ferocious hatred. None the less, from the French point of view, 
he exercised discretion by his reserved response to Count Muravieft’s 
suggestions, for there is every reason to believe that the enter- 
prising Count was playing a little game of his own. His principal 
colleagues was not privy to it. His Imperial master had no know- 
ledge of it. If France had succumbed to the natural temptation 
to put herself forward as an opponent of Great Britain in South 
Africa, she would simply have found herself saddled with an 
awkward quarrel in which Russia was not taking a hand, 


We entertain no extravagant illusions as to the re- 
lations between England and France, which have 
certainly not been improved by the recent visit to 
Paris of a British ex-Minister, who amused himself by telling all the 
Senators and Deputies he came across, until the matter became 
notorious, that ‘if we had not gone to war with the Boers we 
intended to pick a quarrel with the French. This from a man 
who poses as a great authority on foreign affairs! French policy 
is firmly fixed in one respect. Although for the time being the 
Republic is under a pacific Government, France would unquestion- 
ably follow her ally in any diplomatic or even military enterprise 
known to be sanctioned by the Russian Emperor. In such a 
contingency there would be no distinction between the policy 
of M. Delcassé and that’ of M. Hanotaux. Where Russia leads 
France follows, but where these two Ministers have differed is 
in their respective ability to distinguish between the responsible 
policy of the Russian Government and the “unauthorized” pro- 
grammes of a flighty Minister. M. Hanotaux lived in an atmo- 
sphere’ of ‘plot and counterplot, and was invariably imposed on 
by the manceuvres of others. He kept French foreign policy in a 
perpetual state of ferment, and no other nation could ever guess at 
what he was aiming. He was for ever conceiving combinations 
which failed to combine, and the crowning fiasco of his career 
brought France and England to the brink of war over a swamp on 
the Nile, with regard to which, in accordance with his long-prepared 
plan, Russia was to make common cause with her ally by joining 
hands with Major Marchand from Abysinnia. Here, again, Count 
Muraviett had been talking too much, but when the pinch came 
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the peaceful elements in the Russian Government asserted them- 
selves, and France found, to use a homely expression, that she had 
been “put in the cart” by the devious diplomacy of the credulous 
M. Hanotaux. The odium of disposing of the Fashoda question 
devolved upon his successor, and as he was not prepared to go 
to war in order to maintain Major Marchand on his swamp, M. 
Delcassé was furiously denounced as a vendu, a traitre, a sans- 
patrie, &c. But it was his predecessor who had really betrayed his 
trust by his fantastic scheme of sending a corporal’s guard to rob 
a victorious army of the legitimate fruits of victory. If Great 
Britain’s attitude appeared brusque over the Fashoda episode, it 
should be remembered that she had already endured a series of 
humiliations at the hands of M. Hanotaux, notably in Madagascar, 
where we received treatment which was far less straightforward 


than our conduct on the Fashoda question, and certainly not less 
offensive. 


Should the French definitely decide to cherish a 

Tye GERMAN grudge against us on account of Fashoda, so be it ; 
but it is to be remembered that the only Power 

likely to profit by Anglo-French friction is—Germany. Englishmen 
are beginning to believe that the time will come when France and 
England will be compelled to ask one another whether Germany 
shall be allowed “to eat up Europe.” That was the phrase recently 
employed by the Libre Parole to describe German policy. Nor is 
it exaggerated. The animating motive of Germany in alarming 
Europe against British greed is to divert attention from her 
own colossal operations, past and to come. In one generation 
she has sliced off substantial parts of Denmark and France, and 
if she let off Austria cheaply it was in order to appropriate the 
more whenever the dissolution of that Empire may occur. She 
counts on acquiring some twenty millions of people as soon as 
the Emperor Francis Joseph dies. She is laying her hands on 
Turkey, and she also has an eye upon Holland. Nor is she un- 
mindful of the choicest parts of South America. By riveting the 
attention of other nations upon the British Empire she trusts that 
the appetite of the German octopus may remain unobserved, 
until it has become powerful enough to defy all comers. The 
relations between England and France are far too strained at the 
present time to make any co-operation between them possible, and 
no serious co-operation would be possible without the participation 
of Russia. Such an understanding may never come about. Europe 
may be destined to pass. under the Teutonic yoke, which might 
be profitable, but would hardly be pleasant. We are, however, 
entitled to ask that British statesmen shall exercise some pre. 
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science, and shall refrain from hopelessly compromising our re- 
lations with other Powers by putting all their eggs into the 
German basket. If we meet the public menaces of Count von 
Biilow, the German Foreign Minister, by “graceful concessions ” 
we not only invite their repetition, but we likewise exasperate 
other nations without securing any corresponding advantage. 
Hitherto M. Delcassé’s speeches have been studiously correct. 
There has been none of that truculence so conspicuous in Berlin, 
but if British Ministers meet French politeness by threats and 
German threats by humility, they will make decent relations 
between Great Britain and France even more difficult to main- 
tain than they are already. 


We referred on a preceding page to the fact that 
two attempts had been made during the last five 
years to organize anti-English combinations, We 
have dealt with one, but the other was far more serious though it 
is less well known. At the time of that grotesque and unspeak- 
able enterprise, commonly called the Jameson Raid, it will be 
remembered that the German Emperor sent a telegram to Presi- 
dent Kruger congratulating him on the manner in which his 
burghers had defeated the filibusters. The British Government 
had already repudiated the Raid—and in passing we affirm with 
the utmost confidence that Mr. Chamberlain had no more fore- 
knowledge of that enterprise than the Kaiser himself—so the 
Emperor’s telegram was really a most innocent missive. How- 
ever, the British were on edge at the moment owing to a force of 
Englishmen having made such egregious fools of themselves in 
so public a manner, and they flared up to such an extent that 
German bands were compelled to play “God Save the Queen.” 
In the excitement of the moment a special service squadron was 
mobilized, and we all thought ourselves very fine fellows. The 
controversy over the telegram lasted for several weeks, and it was 
subsequently put about in an informal way that its august author 
had said something which might be construed as signifying that 
he had made “a mistake”. There had, indeed, been a faux-pas, 
but it was not the famous telegram. Besides sending the tele- 
gram—which was not, as we imagined at the time, due to the 
impulsiveness of the Emperor and against the wishes of his more 
experienced Ministers, for it was submitted to and approved by a 
Cabinet Council—another step of a far more serious character 
was taken. The German Government sounded the Russian and 
French Governments with a view to a hostile Note being addressed 
to Great Britain. It was the nearest approach we have had in this 
generation to an anti-English coalition. The Russian answer was 


ANOTHER ABOR- 
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not unfavourable, but was made contingent on France’s co-opera- 
tion. At that moment M. Hanotaux happened to be out of office, 
and there was a lucid interval of Radical Government. Moreover, 
France had lately had an experience of partnership with Germany 
which did not make her eager to repeat the experiment. She had 
been a member of the Triple Alliance formed to coerce Japan 
after her war with China, and had derived nothing from that 
combination except the ill-will of Japan. Be the reason what it 
may, she met Germany’s invitation to interpose in South Africa 
with an uncompromising negative, and the coalition melted into 
thin air, leaving nothing behind but an angry démenti from 
Berlin. 


The foregoing facts furnish food for very serious 

i reflection at the present moment, when British 
prestige is under an unwonted eclipse, which, like 

other eclipses, will pass away. If other Powers have aspired to 
interfere in South African affairs, if foreign statesmen have plotted 
against us when our power to cope with our enemies was unques- 
tioned, how infinitely must the chances of such cabals be increased 
to-day, when we read the continual assertion in responsible organs 
of the Continental Press that Great Britain is played out, that her 
vaunted Navy is a sham, and that the British Empire is at the 
mercy of the first strong man who cares to take it. This may be 
so much newspaper froth, and European statesmen are probably 
wiser than the journalists, but in some countries the newspaper of, 
to-day not infrequently expresses the official view of to-morrow 
Our unnumbered enemies have one very definite object on which to 
concentrate their efforts—viz., the preservation of the Boer Military 
Power in the heart of British South Africa. Remember that Europe 
has been no less astonished than we have at the strength and 
stubbornness of the Boer resistance, and those who encouraged the 
Boers to fight us, in the belief that we were only bluffing, are now 
deeply chagrined at having given such advice, for they realize that 
the Boers would have been a most valuable ally to any European 
Power at war with England. A well-informed correspondent writes 
to us from a Continental capital to the effect that a systematic peace 
propaganda has been started abroad, with the object of preserving the 
‘Transvaal as a fighting machine. It is also asserted that the “ Stop 
the War” Committee, which has been formed in London, where it 
is regarded as a harmless form of lunacy, is, unbeknown to the 
majority of its members, being manipulated by a traitorous English- 
man acting as the agent of a foreign Government. Heis furnished 
with funds to circulate reports of its meetings to the Continental 
Press, where they cut a considerable figure. ‘Thus an impression is 
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being created that the British people are already sick of the war! 
The next move will be to offer us “mediation” on the strength 
of this supposed tide of popular sentiment, and offence will be 
taken when it is summarily declined. The handful of misguided 
cranks of whom the Committee is composed will certainly not 
succeed in stopping the war, but they may help to enlarge it. 


Much conflicting speculation has been caused by 

Sa the Russian Emperor's Rescript to his Foreign 
Minister at the opening of the New Year. It is 

noteworthy that it followed the report of M. Witte, the Finance 
Minister, which closed with a curious passage apparently directed 


against those who are endeavouring to engineer a European 
War :— 


‘The Minister of Finance permits himself, in conclusion, to refer to a subject 
of vital importance to the whole civilized world—namely, the extreme dearness of 
capital everywhere and the embarrassment of the money market. This state of 
things, which is causing considerable difficulties in the commercial and industrial 
concerns of all countries, is the consequence of various circumstances of an economic 
character, and is in great measure complicated by present events in South Africa, 
Apparently, however, this depressed condition of monetary affairs has not been 
brought about so much by these circumstances as by a confused apprehension of 
further complications of a political character. Against such outbreaks of mis- 
trust in the stability of international relations words intended to calm are gener- 
ally powerless, but the alarm would be considerably allayed if the leading circles 
and public opinion abroad would only become penetrated with the views of the 
world’s policy entertained by the monarch of 130,000,000 faithful subjects.” 


The publication of M. Witte’s report was followed by the Imperial 
rescript to Count Muraviett, couched in highly eulogistic terms, 
but dwelling especially on the personal character of the Russian 
Government :—“ Appointed the guardian of the most important 
interests of the State, you have co-operated, while conforming 
exactly to the indications which I gave you, in the realization of 
the traditional tendency of Russia to obtain in the Far East an 
ice-free outlet on the sea. ‘The agreement arrived at with the 
Government of China relative to the cession in usufruct of the 
Kwang-tung Peninsula, with Ports Arthur and Dalny, while testi- 
fying .to the reciprocal friendship and confidence which exists 
between two great neighbouring Empires, fulfils the evident 
necessities of Russia as a great maritime Power, and will create 
in the Pacific Ocean a new centre for the commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprises of the entire world.” His Majesty refers to 
the two Powers popularly regarded as Russia’s antagonists in the 
following terms:—‘The negotiations which were subsequently 
entered into by my direction with the British and Japanese 
Governments have led to the conclusion of partial understandings 
which, by removing any reason for misunderstandings in the 
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political domain, enable Russia to devote her strength to the pro- 
gressive development of the prosperity of her possessions in the 
Far East.” The rescript naturally contains an allusion to the 
Peace Conference :—“I feel particular satisfaction in recording, 
among the services you have rendered, the efforts and the care 
which you have consecrated to the fulfilment of my inmost desire 
to assure to all peoples the benefits of real and durable peace. The 
results of the labours of the Conference assembled at The Hague 
give me the steadfast hope that solid bases have been established 
for the realization of an aim so dear to my heart, all the Powers 


having recognized the possibility and necessity of generally settling 
this question.” 


The contrast between the pacific sentiments ex- 

ae VAN IN THE pressed in the highest quarters in Russia, a¢com- 
"panied, as they are said to have been, by personal 
assurances of goodwill towards Great Britain, with the belli- 
cose attitude developed in official circles in Berlin, is calcu- 
lated to confirm the comments that have been made on the 
attitude of British Ministers towards Germany. Mr. Balfour 
apparently regards “the man in the street” as being as well 
informed on public affairs as the man in the Cabinet. He 
emboldens us to affirm that Her Majesty’s Ministers are com- 
mitting as grave a blunder as regards Germany as they confess 
to as regards the Boers. They appear to be as ignorant of the 
hostility and hatred of the former as they were of the intentions 
and capacity of the latter; and unfortunately they have been 
encouraged in their blindness by certain newspapers which ought 
to know better. So with the very best and most amiable intentions 
in the world, the country is being misled on a vitally important 
question. Should the rupture with Germany come, it will find us 
totally unprepared and Ministers will feebly gasp, “Who could 
ever have thought that the Queen’s grandson would pick a quarrel 
with England?” To us this appears as a contingency such as 
statesmen should contemplate, though we think it improbable until 
the German fleet has become formidable, waless Germany can 
secure wllies who will do the brunt of the fighting. It is with this 
object that the astute Kaiser has so assiduously courted France, as 
he wishes to have the use of her fleet pending the construction of his 
own. The French on their side desire to be relieved of the menace 
of German invasion, so the foundations of a rapprochement are 
already laid. The German Emperor is confident of being able to 
complete the edifice, and also of his capacity to hocdwink the 
British—by occasional visits to Windsor and compliments to our 
gallantry—in the interval. Russia watches the Franco-German 
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flirtation without enthusiasm, and when it reaches a certain point 
she manifests anxiety, so whether the Dual Alliance will blossom 
into a Triple Alliance is doubtful. Our wisest policy under the 
circumstances is to keep as much aloof from Germany as possible, 
and to eschew all those Anglo-German understandings which only 
breed bad blood, to keep an open door in St. Petersburg and Paris, 
to put our trust in Providence, and above all keep our powder dry. 
By day and night we should assume the imminence of an anti- 
British coalition, and take all necessary naval and military precau- 
tions. If our fears are falsified, and nothing would be so likely to 
falsify them as our evident readiness, no harm will have been done. 
But if we assume that such a coalition is all moonshine, and act on 
that assumption, not only do we invite its formatioa but our initial 
unreadiness might easily cost us our Empire. These are the views 
of many men in the street, who observe the ostrich-like attitude of 
their rulers with real alarm. Ouv able contributor “ An English- 
man” calls attention in his striking article to some features of our 
political system which merit consideration. Public opinion would 


welcome a reconstruction of the Cabinet so long as Lord Salisbury 
remains Premier. 


The German question is so important as to merit 

as we further attention. The Cologne Gazette, which is in 
closer and more constant relation with the German 

Foreign Office, through its Berlin correspondent, than any other 
newspaper which is not strictly ofticial, recently gave prominence 
to an article which was accepted in Germany as expressing the 
views held in what are called “responsible quarters.” It was 
intended exclusively for home consumption, but it merits care- 
ful attention elsewhere, and one may hope it will not be entirely 
lost on Russians. Its importance is indicated by the fact that it 
discloses a key to Germany’s foreign policy which has long been 
familiar to students of international affairs, but has rarely been so 
ostentatiously flaunted in the face of the two nations upon whose 
credulity and simplicity the amiable Teuton has successfully prac- 
tised for twenty years. The writer, who is either a member of the 
German Foreign Office, or the mouthpiece of a member, commences 
by giving us the genesis of the Anglophobe movement, which has 
now reached portentous proportions in Germany. Readers of 
Bismarck’s Life are aware that this hatred of England was deliber- 
ately implanted in the German mind for political purposes through 
such papers as The Cologne Gazette, which thus boasts of its 
malignant rdle :—“ Those who can carry their memories back to a 
decade or so ago will remember the widespread indignation which 
The Cologne Gazette aroused by its continued and persistent attacks 
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upon England. A sentimental enthusiasm for the sea-girt land of 
freedom and a hatred of reactionary Russia were then the prevalent 
feelings among the educated classes of Germany. At that time, 
when the life of that venerable hero, the first Emperor, was drawing 
to a close, there were only a few German politicians who called 
attention to the obvious consideration that this state of feeling 
might easily, in certain circumstances, have quite disastrous 
consequences under a weaker conduct of Imperial affairs exposed 
to English influences.” In other words, Bismarck dreaded lest 
the accession of the Emperor Frederick would lead to a friendly 
rapprochement between Great Britain and Germany. To prevent 
this it was necessary to poison the German people against every- 
thing British, and in particular against those dreaded liberal ideas 
and institutions which, if imported into Germany, would disestab- 
lish the Prussian Junker and shatter the Bismarckian system. 
Therefore we learn that | 

“ At that time it was a national duty to create an anti-English feeling strong 
enough to sway the balance against the dangers of a hazy policy guided by popular 
feeling. It was then that those anti-English catchwords were coined and put 


into circulation, with which the air of Germany now re-echoes, although they 
have long ceased to be applicable.” 


The inspired organ then explains why it ceased to be necessary 
for the German Government to maintain German hatred of Eng- 
land at fever heat :— 


“ These catchwords lost their significance in consequence of unexpected oceur- 
rences in our midst and of the welcome improvement in our relation to Russia and 
to France. In Russia the policy which we had preached for years obtained the 
upper hand. Russia, altogether abandoning the Pan-Slavonic agitation, agreed 
with Austria-Hungary to leave the Balkan States to themselves, and to devote ° 
herself to her work of civilization in vast regions of Asia. By this means the 
tension which had made itself acutely felt on the Russe-German frontier was 
relieved, for Germany had not the least cause to disturb Russia’s work as a pioneer 
in Asia by exerting pressure on the Russian frontier. Far from this being the 
case, Germany occupies a position of perfect neutrality towards the opposition 
between England and Russia, which is the dominant factor in Asiatic questions.” 


Then follows the usual German incitement to Russia to pick a 
quarrel with England, which has been daily addressed by Berlin 
to St. Petersburg for the best part of a generation :—“ Jt is Russia’s 
business to consider whether, and in what manner, she will take 
advantage of England’s embarrassments.” 


The Cologne Gazette then endeavours to explain 

to good Germans how dangerous Anglophobia 

might become to Germany unless restrained by 

reason, i.e., until she becomes a great Sea-Power :—“In this 

direction we are accordingly face to face with a development of 

affairs which we have desired and which we have promoted 
VOL. XXXIV. 56 
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i.e. Anglophobia). To-day our international position is such that 
Russia and France would be cordially grateful to us if we would 
take the main share of the burden of English opposition upon our 
strong shoulders.” But Germany has no ambition to beard the 
British lion single-handed. That rdéle is to be allotted to others. 
She will play the jackal round the combatants, and, ultimately, the 
hyena when the contest has been decided. This is what Germans 
call the policy of Realpolitik, which is expounded in season and out 
of season in Berlin. In the opinion of the cautious Cologne Gazette 
Germany hates England sufficiently for the present :—“ The after- 
effects of the now obsolete campaign against England can in this 
respect make no difference. There are no influences at work in our 
midst which justify the anxiety that we may be selected for the 
honour of becoming England’s ‘Continental sword.’ From the 
point of view of a national German, business-like policy, all the 
factors have disappeared which at one time made an anti-English 
campaign necessary.” Nevertheless this Anglophobe sentiment is 
still considered useful by those who created it. It is the main- 
spring of the present naval agitation which is to supply the German 
Emperor with his coveted battleships :—“The after-effects of that 
anti-English campaign are now only welcome in so far as they 
smooth the way for realizing that we have bitter need of a strong 
German fleet. We have often gnashed our teeth because, whether 
alone or with allies, we were powerless on the ocean. While con- 
stantly adding to our armaments, we have grown out of poverty 
into comfort and wealth, and have kecome an industrial Power 
which is feared and envied. Now that the opposition of interests 
on the Continent has abated it is our business to make up for all 
that we neglected and were forced to neglect in the sphere of the 
navy.” The Zimes Berlin correspondent, who does his utmost to 
keep this country from walking into the various pitfalls prepared 
for her by German diplomacy, declares this article in the Cologne 
Gazette to be “in the main true, whether inspired or not, except 
that for German purposes it doubtless exaggerates the conflict of 
interests between the Russian and French Governments and Great 
Britain.” The 7imes correspondent takes occasion to neatly turn 
the tables on those eminent but ingenuous Englishmen who have 
managed to convince themselves that Germany may become Great 
Britain’s “ Continental sword” :—“ Their case reminds me strongly 
of what happened to some members of a college club to which I 
once belonged. We visited a hotel in order to secure a room for 
our meetings. The rubicund landlord showed us several apart- 
ments, and at last, with a grand air, threw open the doors of a 
room on the splendour of whose carpets, mirrors, and furniture he 
enlarged at great length. Turning at length with a suave bow to 
his patient audience of undergraduates, he exclaimed, ‘In fact 
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gentlemen, this is the room you are not to get.’ I may, perhaps, 
be permitted to add that some years afterwards the club was able 
to secure very convenient quarters.” 


The success with which the Anglophobe move- 
a Se ment has been worked up in Germany is well 
"brought out by “ An Old Berliner ” in a recent letter 
to The Times. He tells us that “to call the present attitude of Ger- 
many unfriendly is to juggle with words.” We have to face “an 
explosion of hatred, widespread, deep-seated, far-reaching.” The 
German Press not only chronicles with delight every reverse 
actually incurred by British arms, but likewise all the imaginary 
disasters bred in the fertile brain of Dr. Leyds, while eager endorse- 
ment is accorded to every malignant legend of British cowardice and 
cruelty. Public subscription lists for the Boer cause, “ in which the 
slender tributes of Teutonic generosity to a righteous cause are 
eked out with copious imprecations against the British, gross in- 
sults being heaped on the Queen, to say nothing of our army and 
our nation,” in papers of a much higher standing than those 
French rags which lately stirred the righteous indignation of Mr. 
Chamberlain. This is surely going far beyond “mere unfriend- 
liness.” “An Old Berliner,’ while declining to discuss whether 
that expression would “suffice to describe the attitude of the 
German Government itself,’ points out as “a significant indica- 
tion of the benevolence with which the popular state of mind is 
regarded in the highest quarters that the Boer National Anthem 
has been introduced into the programmes of German military 
bands, whilst the very regiment of which the Emperor is honorary 
colonel is fighting against the Boers, and that the Imperial Post 
Office allows postcards with the most offensive caricatures of the 
Queen to be transmitted.” What aggravates the offence is that in 
Germany the law of lése-majest’ is rigorously enforced whenever 
insults are directed against any other foreign sovereign. It is 
only when aimed at our Queen that indignity and outrage are 
tolerated by the German Government. If the Emperor received 
from the British Press and Post Office—though the law of lése- 
majesté is unknown here—anything like the treatment that is 
daily accorded to the Queen of England in Germany, Count 
Hatzfeld would be instructed to apply for his passports. 


If any further evidence is required of the intensity 

Tue German of Anglophobia in Germany, we would cite the 
ANGLOPHOBE A 3 = P 

ABROAD. candid article in the North American Review 

(January) from the pen of Professor Hans Del- 

briick, one of the leading intellectuwels of Berlin. It is in effect an 

appeal to German-Americans to remain Germans rather than be- 
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come Americans, and to continue cultivating in the new world 
the popular prejudices of the old. Assuch it is superfluous, for the 
German-American regards Berlin rather than Washington as his 
political capital, just as the Irish-American takes his marching 
orders from Dublin and Rome. Schadenfreude is the distinctive 
mark of the German wherever he is, and this feeling of envy, or 
“desire that another may suffer an injury,” has rarely found a 
franker exponent than Professor Delbriick. He tells us : “ To-day 
all German parties are united in rejoicing over English defeats. 
Public meetings censure the Government for not intervening in 
favour of the Boers, and urge the Emperor not to carry out his 
intention of going to England.” After explaining that the 
Germans have given up hating the French (since the formation 
of the Franco-Russian alliance’), and hinting that they are 
afraid to hate Russia, the writer avows that “Germany to-day 
might very well be friends with the world at large.” That, how- 
ever, would be unworthy of her, for “a nation,as well as an indi- 
vidual, must seemingly either love or hate. If the multitude had 
no enemy to be the object of its hatred, it would take no part in 
foreign politics at all. So the nation, which once celebrated with 
delight the memory of the Belle Alliance of Bliicher and Wellington 
at Waterloo, has now directed its hate against England. England 
must have no delusions on this point; if it were announced to- 
morrow that Russia, France, and Germany had concluded a 
Continental alliance against England, this news would be welcomed 
everywhere by the people of these three nations.” British states- 
men cannot brush this aside as one of the ravings for which Dr. 
Leyds has paid, or as the irresponsible vapourings of a Rochefort 
or a Judet. Professor Delbriick is an able, influential, and re- 


sponsible publicist, of whom the German Government has made 
frequent use. 


Professor Delbriick’s analysis of German Anglo- 

«GERMAN phobia is even more significant than his recogni- 
tion of its existence. He appears to grant that 

the English case against the Transvaal is sound and just :—“‘ They 
are fighting for equal rights of the immigrants with the Dutch 
inhabitants. Nor can it be denied that there were good grounds 
for the English Government formulating such a demand on Presi- 
dent Kruger. The English Government was justified in this 
course—at least, so say those who have followed the whole course 
of events with a desire to judge dispassionately.” Then England’s 
policy is approved? Not at all. “Even those who concede so 
much . . . say that it is immaterial whether England’s right 
of intervention in the Transvaal is based upon the Convention or 
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not; the real cause of the action of England is her claim to be the 
Paramount Power in South Africa.” At last the German cat is 
let out of the bag :—“ The position of Paramount Power in South 
Africa is only the preliminary step toward the establishment of 
British rule from the Cape to the Nile. England insists on being 
the only great commercial and colonial Power in the world, and is 
only willing to allow other nations the favour of owning small frag- 
ments as enclaves wedged in helplessly between her possessions. 
This is what we neither can nor intend to tolerate. (Our italics.) 
Once England has overcome the Boers, she will take the German 
possessions in Africa as her next booty. This is the reason 
why even the most peace-loving citizen, the best friend of England 
among the German people, looks upon the struggle of the Boers 
with England as though it was his own cause.” The reader 
might imagine that the one effective remedy for this terrible.state 
of things would be that the greatest military nation in the world, 
Germany, should make common cause with the Boers, seeing that 
they are fighting her battle. Nota bitof it. According to Pro- 
fessor Delbriick, Germany has not the courage of her convictions. 
Other people must pull the chestnuts out of the fire for her, so a 
Continental alliance comprising France and Russia is to be pro- 
moted to protect German interests. “If the English, as seemed 
probable for a moment after the fight of Glencoe, had overrun 
the Boers without any great effort, I have little doubt that the 
Continental alliance above referred to would have been soon 
effected.” It is to be revived, we are told, if the war is prolonged 
many months. We are grateful to the Professor for his outspoken 


exposé of the situation, and believe him to be a faithful medium 
of German sentiment. 


We are anxious with the great majority of English- 

AN AMAGIXATY men to see good relations maintained and strength- 
ened between the United States and Great Britain, 

but we have continually endeavoured to warn our readers against 
the extravagant estimates of Anglo-Saxon gushers, who have done 
more injury to the unhappy cause they have espoused than any 
other section in either of the two communities. The significant 
letter from Washington, contributed to this number ly Mr. Bradley, 
who temporarily replaces our regular correspondent, Mr. Maurice 
Low, serves to emphasize once again the unwisdom of those who 
allow their fertile fancy to beguile them with visions of. an Anglo- 
American Alliance. It cannot be too often or too loudly proclaimed 
that there is no such alliance, either in existence or in contempla- 
tion. Nor are there any secret treaties, conventions, agreements, 
or undertakings, either written or verbal, between the British and 
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American Governments. This is so well known in London as to make 
the statement seem superfluous. But apparently in Washington 
it is becon.ing an article of the Democratic faith that the Re- 
publican Administration has “behind the backs of the American 
people,” according to current clap-trap, entered into an offensive 
and defensive alliance with England, and it is hinted that the 
President may be compelled to clear himself of this absurd 
aspersion by some anti-English demonstration. We should not 
be in the least astonished at anything that might happen 
anywhere. The only understanding existing between the United 
States and Great Britain is the purely informal desire of a con- 
siderable number of people in both countries to avoid unnecessary 
quarrels, but when so-called Englishmen, like Professor Bryce, 
deliberately set to work, when we are actually engaged in a serious 
war, to prejudice the American public against us and in favour of 
our enemy, even this modest understanding becomes compromised. 
Fortunately, there remain some Americans who decline the pro- 
fessorial lead. Their view has been admirably expounded in a 
letter by Captain Mahan, who, after discussing the naturalization 
laws of the Transvaal, and pointing out their unfairness, condemns 
the holding of public meetings for the purpose of expressing views 
on the war. “There are many among us,” he writes, “I myself 
am one, who feel as strongly in favour of England as others do for 
her opponents. Let us be careful not to provoke one another by 
immoderate expressions.” He warns Americans that problems 
await them in the near future which make a good understanding 
with England too important to permit the creation of an impres- 
sion that Americans are all against her, and he concludes by de- 
claring that “not only is the cause of England just, but to have 
failed to uphold it would have been to fail in national honour.’ 
We believe that Captain Mahan’s verdict anticipates the verdict 
which history will pronounce when the prejudices and passions of 
the hour have passed away. ‘To have abandoned our own people 
in the Transvaal would have been an infamy we should never have 
expiated. 


Mr. Balfour has had the novel experience of pro- 

Mr. BALFoUR. yoking and distressing his warmest admirers by 
the infelicitous manner in which he discussed the 

War before his Manchester constituents in the early days of January. 
At that time the entire community, except a handful of pro-Boers, 
was on the stretch with suspense, anxiety, and apprehension, not 
unmixed with resentment, at the manifest miscalculations and 
blunders of which the Executive has been guilty. It was felt that 
Cabinet Ministers should show that at any rate they appreciated 
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the seriousness of the situation, and recognized the mood of the 
nation. It was thought that Mr. Balfour failed in this respect. 
He consequently became the object of severe strictures in the 
Unionist Press, to the effect that he was wanting in the “grit” re- 
quired to confront a great crisis. We believe, on the contrary, 
that he is a man of real “ grit,” though he occasionally takes some 
pains to conceal the fact, and certainly on the present occasion went 
out of his way to do himself injustice. A statesman can best be 
judged, however, not by what he says but by what he does, and 
since Mr. Balfour has been in public life he has admittedly done 
three big things. He administered the most troublesome part 
of Her Majesty’s dominions during four of the most troublesome 
years of its history, and by the common consent of friend and 
foe he achieved a conspicuous and complete success. In fact, 
he was, if anything, too successful, for since he left Dublin the 
Irish Secretaryship has become untenable. Then, again, since 
the retirement of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Balfour has been the chiet 
personality in the House of Commons, and, however little one 
may admire Parliamentary talents, it will be conceded that the 
Leadership of the House has not suffered in his hands. The third 
great task thrust upon him has been the occasional management 
of the Foreign Office, and it is noteworthy that he should have 
discharged this duty with such credit as to inspire the belief that 
he alone among the members of the present Government is quali- 
fied to succeed Lord Salisbury as Foreign Minister. It hardly 
seems prudent to raise a hue and cry against a statesman with 
such a record on the ground that when he sets out to defend the 
indefensible he makes exasperating speeches. For the plain truth 
is that human ingenuity would he unable to frame a logical de- 
fence of the Government’s South African policy. Ministers are 
hopelessly impaled on one or other horn of a dilemma, and all the 
sophistry in the world will be unable to extricate them, though 
it is only human that they should seek to “save their bacon.” If 
the war was inevitable, adequate military preparations should have 
been made. If the war was not inevitable, it should have been 
avoided. As Ministers neither prepared for war nor preserved peace, 
every man endowed with a fluent tongue or provided “— a 
forcible pen can put thei in the wrong. 


A heavy indictment can be framed against the 

Mr. CHAMBER- : : ; 2 
LAIN’S Cabinet, and Parliamentary points innumerable 
“FAILURE.” Will be scored against them. Their one practical 
reply would not sound well in the House of Commons, where the 
atmosphere is favourable to shams, shibboleths, and sentimental 
cant, but very unfavourable to stern realities, It may be admitted 
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that the Government could probably have patched up a spurious 
settlement with the Transvaal, providing paper concessions to the 
Outlanders, which might have sounded well in platform speeches, 
e.g., @ nominal five years’ franchise, hedged round with restrictions 
which would have effectually excluded them from the electoral roll 
and, a fortiori, from the Volksraad. In the course of the last few 
weeks Dr. Leyds has been obliging enough to demonstrate that 
the franchise negotiations were not entered upon in good faith 
by the Transvaal Government*: “Every impartial and fair 
mind will understand that it was impossible for the South 
African Republic to grant political rights to foreigners. Why, 
the franchise in the Transvaal was denied to friendly foreigners 
of our own race—to the citizens of the Orange Free State. 
Why should we have granted it to Englishmen?” This state- 
ment by the evil genius of the Transvaal proves, if proof be 
still required, that on the Boer side the franchise negotiations 
were so much dust thrown in the eyes of the British public, 
and that there was never the smallest intention of conceding 
that “substantial and immediate” representation for which the 
British Government was honestly and artlessly striving. Suppos- 
ing, however, that we had accepted a bogus settlement as a real 
settlement, or even admit, for the sake of argument, the wild hypo- 
thesis that the Transvaal Government under Afrikander pressure 
had made bona-jide concessions on the Franchise Question. What 
would then have been the position? According to the Boers and 
pro-Boers, the Transvaal Government have made their immense 
military preparations entirely since the Raid in 1896, 2.¢., in four 
years. Under the hypothetical Franchise settlement there would 
have been nothing to restrain the Boers from doubling their mili- 
tary strength in another four years, as the Outlanders, forming 
but an insignificant minority in the Volksraad, would have been 
powerless to check the expenditure or to control the secret service 
fund. The consequence would have been that at their own time, 
i.e, When Great Britain was engaged elsewhere, the Boers would 
have been able to revoke their concessions to the Outlanders, to 
tear up the Conventions, and to give us notice to quit South 
Africa, an order which we should in the given circumstances 
be powerless to resist. Being convinced that this is precisely 
what would have occurred had Mr. Chamberlain’s negotiations 
succeeded, we are profoundly thankful for their failure, and if 
that failure must be credited to a new form of diplomacy, this 
innovation has saved this country from the greatest calamity since 
the loss of the American Colonies. But can any reasonable man 
expect the Colonial Secretary to rise in his place in Parliament 


* See North American Review. 
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and tell the House of Commons that his failure has saved the 
situation. The House would simply hoot. 


The speaker would 
be condemned as a cynic. 


But outside Parliamentary circles, 
wherever men are gathered together who care for the future of 
the Empire, while Mr. Chamberlain’s good faith in raising the 
Franchise. issue is abundantly recognized, there is congratulation 
at the failure of the Bloemfontein Conference and of all sub- 


sequent negotiations. If we had not drifted into war we should 
have been driven out of South Africa. 


Again, the preparations made for the war were 

a lamentably deficient and incapable. Many things 
should have been done which were left undone. 

But—as the science of hypothetics is always interesting— 
supposing the Government had realized the tremendous task 
before them should they tackle the Transvaal, were they in a 
position to make adequate preparations? We cannot help 
thinking that had the more far-seeing and vigorous members 
of the Cabinet imagined last spring that a Boer War might 
require a British force of 150,000 men that the anile element 
in their midst, which is always strong and often overpowering 
would never have risked a quarrel. But supposing they had 
come to the House of Commons with any such military estimate— 
and the demand for £100,000,000 which it implies—what kind 
of reception would they have obtained? Would they not have 
been simply laughed out of court by their own supporters just 
as much as by their opponents? Would they have obtained any 
serious support in the Press? The universal ignorance of the 
Boer military power then prevailing in almost all quarters is 
amazing and disgraceful to recall to-day, but in fairness we 
must not forget it. The dominant idea was that as soon as 
we had carried one kopje and “ wiped out” the evil tradition 
of Majuba, the startled and misguided Boers would see how 
they had been duped, and go home. Lord Grey was regarded 
as a panic-monger for declaring at the time of the Bloemfontein 
Conference that the absurdly small number of 10,000 men should 
be despatched to South Africa. Had the Government asked for 
50,000 men, what would have been the result? And what if 
they had hinted at 150,000, which was the number originally 
suggested by the leading German military journal as necessary 
(amid the derision of British military experts), and is to-day 
recognized as our irreducible minimum? How lucky, then, that 
neither the Cabinet, the Unionist Party, the House of Commons 
or the Press had the faintest conception of the hornets’ nest we 
were about to stir up. Not from any lack of spirit, but simply from 
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want of insight and want of imagination, which are our two 
great national failings, we should never have faced the issue in 
South Africa had we appreciated the magnitude of the struggle. 
The British in South Africa would have regarded themselves 
as basely betrayed, the Dutch would have despised us; the two 
races would probably have combined to cut the painter. In 
any case we should have forfeited our position as Paramount 
Power. But what politician will have the courage to tell the House 
of Commons the cruel truth that war alone could cut the Gordian 
Knot? The Boers had established a great powder magazine on 
our borders, and offered us the choice of destroying it or of being 
destroyed by it. Had we left it much longer we should not have 
been capable of dealing with it. Had we appreciated its explosive 
force, we might have shirked going near it. In either case, it 
would have exploded us. If this reasoning is sound, the British 
Empire—brutal as it may sound to say so at such a moment— 
has had some luck in flukeing into the present war. We have 
not embarked on it a moment too soon. 


However, this is an extra- Parliamentary and extra- 

—— platform point of view which could not be enter- 
"tained for a moment by the great, wise, and eminent 
personages who sit on Front Benches or by the audience before 
them. It is left to independent outsiders like Dr. Conan Doyle 
to blurt out the truth. He lately had the courage to tell an 
audience that there was nothing he was more ashamed of than 
having taken the chair at a peace meeting, for he had dis- 
covered greater qualities in the British during the last four 
months of war than in the previous forty years of his existence. 
He went on to declare that we could never repay the debt 
due to President Kruger, who deserved a splendid monument 
with the inscription: “To the man who federated the British 
Empire, and made the British Columbian blood-brother with the 
Queenslander.” That is how our public men ought to speak 
during a time of national stress and emergency, not in such 
feeble, -halting accents as we have lately heard. Let the 
Steads, Bryces, and, mirabile dictu, the Morleys, give what 
aid and comfort they can to our enemies by their endea- 
yours to raise Europe and America against us, but we are 
entitled to ask that British Ministers shall not expend their 
energies in vain and useless apologies. Their sole duty for the 
present is to take all necessary steps to bring this war to a 
speedy and successful conclusion, and to think out the wisest 
after-settlement. It is no time for party recriminations, and 
now that the Opposition have practically intimated that they do 
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not aspire to take over the reins of Government, there is less 
excuse than ever for Ministers to exasperate the country by 
vindications of their skill, knowledge, foresight, and preparation. 
These qualities have been conspicuously lacking in their South 
African policy. They have been completely fooled by the Boers, 
and they know it. The Opposition Front Bench have been even 
more fooled and don’t know it. That is why there is no effective 
desire to eject the present Government. A prominent Radical, 
Sir Arthur Arnold, ex-Chairman of the London County Council, 
thus puts the case in a letter to The Times—“I am a Liberal, but I 
do not suppose that my friends in opposition would be more able 
in the conduct of this war than those statesmen who are in power. 
T have known many of the leaders on both sides—some intimately-—- 
for many years, and though Liberals are naturally more energetic, 
yet nothing has occurred to make me wish for any immediate 
transfer of power. I remember through all the middle of last 
year the frequent repetition by our House of Commons Leader 
(Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman) that he saw no occasion for 
military preparations, and I cannot understand how my political 


friends are to indict the Government for lack of military prepara- 
tion.” 


It is a pleasure to turn from some of the speeches 

A gOkONTAL ately made in this country to the robust and 
stirring declarations that have reached us from the 

Colonies. We need only say that they are worthy of the dash and 
gallantry which the Colonial contingents have displayed in the 
field whenever they have had a chance. There never was a nobler 
or more spirited declaration than that of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the 
Premier of Canada, in a speech he delivered at Sherbrooke on 
January 12th. He was not there to excuse or defend the policy of 
his Government in sending Canadians to fight in South Africa, for 
it was done “in response to the sentiment of the whole population.” 
The speaker went on to declare that “Canada had acted voluntarily 
in this matter, and no power in the world could have forced her to 
do as she had done.” She is daughter in her mother’s house, but 
mistress in her own. “Great Britain, with all her power, had no 
right to demand one man or one cent from the country, but the 
Government had the right to respond to the will which the people 
had manifested.” In an eloquent peroration he declared that 
while “England was powerful to fight her own battles, Canada 
had given the world a spectacle unparalleled in history—that 
of the Colonies behind the Mother Country.” He asked 
the French Canadians to do from a sense of duty what the 
English Canadians were doing from enthusiasm. If the Transvaal 
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Government had granted the religious and political liberty which 
Canada gave, war would never have broken out. Naturally the 
Ultramontanes of Canada have sought to exploit the crisis—like the 
Ultramontanes in the United States—to the detriment of Great 
Britain, but their efforts excited so much indignation that the 
French Archbishop, Bruchesi, was constrained to issue on behalf of 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy a formal repudiation of a rancorous 
paper published in Quebec, La Semaine Religieuse. The Arch- 
bishop’s admirably-phrased disclaimer concludes thus :— We, the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy of Quebec are loyal, and shall 
always be so. We love France, and what Englishman would 
reproach us for so doing? We recognize in England a generous 
and powerful nation, under whose flag Providence placed us to 
protect our religion and our liberties. We joyfully proclaim our- 
selves British subjects, and pray that Great Britain may keep her 
glorious place-among the nations of the world, because we feel that 
God has great designs for her, and that we, the small French- 
Canadian race, have all to suffer if her prestige is lowered.” 


In support of the “powder magazine” theory, 

A eed we refer the reader to a remarkable lecture 
TransvaaL. delivered at St. George’s Hall, on January 14th, 
by Captain Holcroft, on “The Secret Arming 

and Secret Service of the Transvaal Republic.” Unfortunately— 
so far as we observed—none of the morning papers except 
The Standard deemed it worth reporting. The lecturer had been 
for several years in the Transvaal States Artillery, but being an 
Englishman he resigned his commission sooner than fight against his 
own countrymen. Those who believe, or affirm, that the Transvaal 
would never have armed but for the idiotic and criminal aggression 
of the Chartered Company in 1896, will be interested to learn that 
Captain Holcroft was aware that in 1894 the Transvaal bought 
23,000 modern rifles, “and later he found that most of these rifles 
were sent to the disaffected Dutch in Cape Colony, with 100 
rounds of ammunition for each.” The lecturer was able to throw 
some light on the unexplained surrenders of British troops that 
have occurred during the present war, for“ he had asked President 
Kruger on one occasion why they had adopted in the Transvaal 
the Continental drill and the English bugle calls. The President 
laughed, and said it would be found out one day.” According 
to Captain Holcroft, “the Boers knew exactly every call which 
was sounded by the British troops, and that was why they waited 
in hiding until they heard the signal to retire given.” There would 
have been no war at the present time but for the manner in which 
Dr. Leyds stuffed President Kruger’s head full of nonsense. This 
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in turn was communicated to Mr. Steyn, of the Orange Free State, 
when the two Presidents met two years ago to discuss a closer union 
between the two Republics, “ which was no doubt a grand thing for 
the Transvaal, but a very sorry thing for the Free State.” At that 
time the lecturer had enquired what had induced the latter to 
throw in its lot with the Transvaal, and was informed that though 
it was not then ripe, “ the time would come when the Dutch would 
drive the Roinecks into the ocean.” General Joubert himself in- 
formed Captain Holcroft that it was the intention of the Boers 
“when England was in trouble with France or Germany, or some 
other Power, to strike for their independence.” To us this policy 
is so obvious that we cannot understand the desire of the British 
pro-Boers to repudiate it. Why do they seek to make their clients 
despicable by denying them the legitimate and manly ambition of 
seeking independence and empire ? 


Captain Holeroft gave a suggestive and valuable 

assamiites account of the Transvaal armaments. The forts 
at Pretoria were armed with two Creusot guns, 

known as “Long Toms,” each of which weighed fourteen tons, 
measured just short of fourteen feet in length, carried a 94 lb. 
projectile, and, it was said, had a range of ten miles. Owing 
to the mountains it was, however, impossible to fire ten miles 
in the Transvaal. The lecturer was informed by a well-known 
Boer, in reply to the question why Mr. Kruger, who had filled 
the office of President for about fifteen years, did not give 
way to some younger man, that if the President were to die or 
retire, what he had been doing for the past sixteen years would 
fall to the ground, and what he had been doing had been to 
arm his forces and plan the present campaign. Eighteen months 
ago an Irishman named Gillingham travelled from South 
Africa to England, and there engaged a certain number of men 
who had served in the English artillery at £1 a day, with a grant 
of £50 when they arrived at Pretoria, and a piece of land when the 
war which was to come on was over. These men, who were accus- 
tomed to using English guns, had to fire German and Creusot 
guns, which were sighted by métres, and not by yards, and that was 
why they were firing so wildly at first. But now they were begin- 
ning to calculate the difference between yards and métres. The 
Transvaal had been arming within the last ten or twelve years. 
About eight or nine years since the Boer Government bought 
ten and twelve pounders in England, but they refused to use 
them because they had got better weapons, and our naval guns 
were the only ones which could compete with those which 
the Transvaal possessed. In 1898 the Transvaal had received 
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from the Creusot factory fourteen six-inch guns, carrying a 
94 lb. shot. They had also the five Nordenfeldt guns taken 
from Dr. Jameson, ten German five-inch (Krupp) guns, ten 
English seven-pounders, eight English twelve-pounders, twenty 
72mm. Krupp guns, and six German ninety-pounders, making 
a total of seventy-five pieces of cannon. In addition to this, 
they had two of the very latest Maxim-Nordenfelt 37 mm. 
guns, ten Hotchkiss 37 mm. guns, thirty Maxims of 303 and 
Martini pattern, and about five hundred Mauser pistols. The 
calvalry were armed with Webley revolvers, and they had about 
70,000 rifles of the Mauser and Martini patterns, and about 8,000 
or 9,000 Lee-Metfords, not reckoning what they had captured 
during the progress of the war. Altogether the Transvaal had 
over 100,000 rifles of different makes, about seventy million rounds 
of small ammunition, and about 5,000 tons of heavy war material. 
This was a correct account of the number of guns in the Trans- 
vaal armoury at the time when he asked for leave of absence last 
April, and he believed they had many more since then. According 
to Captain Holcroft, the bulk of these armaments and munitions of 
war had entered the Transvaal not through Delagoa Bay, but 
through the Cape Colony, vid East London and Port Elizabeth. 
In that case the Colonial Government must have been com- 
pletely hoodwinked, for if there are people prejudiced enough to 
believe that Mr. Schreiner’s political sympathies would lead him 
to aid the Transvaal in becoming a military terror to her neigh- 
bours, it should be remembered that Mr. Rhodes was Premier of 
the Colony until 1896, and Sir Gordon Sprigg until the middle of 
1898—ex hypothesi, President Kruger was using the Cape railways 
for nefarious porposes during their tenure of office. No one will 
suggest that either of these Ministers connived at this traffic. 
They were as fast asleep as any British statesman. It is on record 
that Mr. Rhodes was as ignorant of Boer military resources as Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Lord Rosebery, Lord Wolseley, or 
Lord Lansdowne, for only last summer he declared : “ The armed 
strength of the Boers is the greatest unpricked bubble in the 
world.” This utterance is worthy to rank with the Leader of the 
Opposition’s famous aphorism, “There is no need for military 
preparations.” 


While the gaze of the whole world is rivetted 
A PALACE ypon South Africa, there comes at the close of 
January one item of intelligence from the Far 
East which cannot fail to add to the general unrest, and which 
may have far-reaching consequences. That masterful old harri- 
dan, the Empress-Dowager of China, Tzu Tsi, has quietly effected 


REVOLUTION. 
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another palace revolution in Pekin, which is likely to augment 
her already immense power. The Emperor, Kwang Hsu, who is 
said to be twenty-nine, has been compelled to take a step which 
is believed to amount to abdication, for he has issued an edict 
nominating a nine-year-old boy, the son of Prince Tuan, as his 
successor. This is assumed to involve the re-establishment of the 
Regency of the Empress-Dowager. The usual ill-health is 
assigned as the cause of the Emperor’s action, and if the 
Regency Party are successful in carrying out their programme 
we may expect to hear that the unfortunate Kwang Hsu has 
“died,” as have so many other personages who have stood in the 
path of the redoubtable Tzu Tsi. The British Ambassador is 
believed to have saved the life of the Emperor upon one occasion 
by observing that his death at that particular moment would 
create a bad impression in Europe. The Imperial edict is expected 
to take effect on the last day of January, which is the beginning of 
the Chinese New Year. Technically the abdication is incomplete 
without further formalities, and doubtless the Reform Party will 
bring all the pressure they can on the present Emperor—if he be 
alive—to induce him to reconsider his surrender. In the mean- 
time the forces of reaction are rallying round the Empress- 
Dowager, as they have never forgiven Kwang Hsu for the fright 
he gave them by promulgating a sweeping Reform edict in the 
autumn of 1898, which covered all the ground between news- 
papers and pig-tails. It came to nothing, and the enthusiasts that 
had inspired it were mercilessly hunted down and most of them 
exterminated. The unfortunate Emperor was compelled to abase 
himself before his aunt, the Empress-Dowager, and had the “ ill- 
ness,” from the fatal effects of which Sir Claude Macdonald is 
believed to have saved him. According to Mr. Owen and other 
well-informed missionaries, the Reform Party in China is far 
stronger than foreigners have any idea of. We trust that this 
estimate may be verified by events, but the moment is not par- 
ticularly favourable to the reformers unless Japan thinks her 
interests threatened by the coup d'état, and this will depend upon 
whether she believes Russia to be behind it. 


The election of French Senators, which has not 
been decided as we go to press, is of deep interest 
on account of the personality of one of the candi- 
dates. General Mercier has come forward as the Royalist candi- 
date in the Loire Inférieure, with the approval of the Duc d’Orleans 
and presumably the blessing of the Pope, which is at the service of 
all “ good Catholics,” among whom the General holds high rank. 
This ought to be a real stroke of luck for the Republic. Should 
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General Mercier be defeated the Royalists will have sacrificed one 
of their safest seats in the interests of General Mercier. Should 
he be elected, of which little doubt is entertained in France, as the 
constituency is one of the most backward and priest-ridden in the 
provinces, it will be still more fortunate for the Republican Party. 
General Mercier has no military record, save as the organizer of the 
Madagascar Expedition, in which 6,000 French lives were wantonly 
squandered through blundering and peculation. His sole claim to 
fame, and the only reason he becomes a Senator, is that he was the 
War Minister who placed himself at the head of the conspiracy to 
procure the conviction of the innocent Dreyfus in 1894, to main- 
tain it ever since, and to secure the renewal of the infamous verdict 
at Rennes in 1899. To secure this object General Mercier has 
committed a number of crimes, such as forgery and perjury, for 
which no serious attempt has been made to bring him to justice 
There has even been talk of amnesty. Now, however, that 
he enters the Senate as an avowed enemy of the existing 
régime it should be impossible for a Ministry that came 
into power to save the Republic from its enemies to 
decline such an audacious challenge. M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s 
Government has lately displayed vigour in prosecuting the 
Assumptionist miscreants who run La Croix. Any proceedings 
the Premier may see fit to take against the Duc d’Orleans’ 
nominee, will necessarily have the support of every man calling 
himself a Republican. If, contrary to expectation, the Government 
fails to bring General Mercier to book, it will be an intimation to 
the world that the days of the Republic are numbered. The arch- 
criminal of the Dreyfus case as the champion of Holy Church 
presents the most painful spectacle of our time. To preserve 
England from the Roman danger which threatens to devour 
France is the most sacred duty ahead of Englishman. 


Although the first month of the New Year— 

OsiruaRy. whether it be the New Century, we must leave The 
Times and the German Emperor to determine— 

has a painfully heavy death roll, including such great names as 
John Ruskin, such distinguished names as the Duke of Teck and 
R. D. Blackmore, perhaps the death that caused the most poignant 
sorrow on account of its cruel untimeliness was that of G. W. 
Steevens, who succumbed, on January 13th, to‘enteric fever, in the 
beleaguered city of Ladysmith, at the early age of thirty. He was 
unquestionably one of the most brilliant journalists that the British 
or any other Press has ever produced, touching almost everything, 
and adorning almost everything that he touched. If towards the 
close of his brief career both substance and style showed signs of 
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wear, this was hardly to be wondered at, considering that he 
crowded into the last four years of his life work that might well 
have been spread over twenty years. As special correspondent 
of The Daily Mail, the paper with which he is imperishably 
associated, he had visited America and India, served as war 
correspondent during the Greco-Turkish campaign, and in the 
Sudan campaign which ended victoriously at Omdurman. His 
descriptive powers were so remarkable that letters written red-hot 
from the field of battle stood the test of republication. The least 
known of his volumes, The Land of the Dollar, is by no means the 
least valuable. He was in no sense a hack, and gave the impression 
of only lending his talents where his sympathies were enlisted. 
This made his one unworthy book—on the Dreyfus case—a con- 
nundrum. He is said to have had a presentiment that he would 
never return from South Africa to gratify his ambition to transfer 
his talents from literary journalism to pure literature. 
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“4 soixante ans, on west plus bon a rien,”—NAPOLEON. 

“Is old age to monopolize all the highest posts? That means that active 
energetic, ambitious men, whose minds soon wear out their bodies, are kept back, 
and indolent, phlegmatic dullards—with few exceptions—come to the front.”— 
SCHARNHORST, to King Frederick William of Prussia, on the reasons which led 
to the defeat of Prussia. 

** From all points of view the Boers are extremely interesting. Their bravery, 
their vigour, their mobility are marvellous. Every professional man would like, 
to examine them more closely and study their tactics, their modes of formation, the 
way they concentrate their troops and fight. Jé¢ is from them that new things are 
to be learned and not from the English, who appear to me to be following, and fol- 
lowing rather badly, the old methods of routine.’’—GENERAL FEVRIER. 

THE events of the past four months—the fact that England has 
been surprised by an alert adversary, and her armies in every direc- 
tion held in check or positively defeated by forces numerically 
weaker than her own; that her War Office organization has broken 
down almost as lamentably, allowing for the half century which has 
elapsed, as in the Crimea; that her very existence has been in peril 
as the result of a few weeks of war with a people which has only 
limited resources at its command, and which, on the most exagger- 
ated estimate, does not count as many souls as the city of Leeds; 
that, while these things are so, her rulers have wasted hours and 
days in mutual recriminations or foolish talk, and neglected the 
measures which were vital to the security of the Empire—cannot 
but suggest the most uneasy reflections as to the efficiency of our 
Government. 

Nor is it only in the fields of policy and war that the opening ot 
a new century—for such January, 1900, is to all but pedants— 
finds England in an evil plight. In other directions, in many 
other fields she is sustaining checks or defeats. In arts and manu- 
factures, where she has hitherto held almost unchallenged pre- 
dominance, her ascendancy is being threatened or overthrown. We 
may talk as we will about the splendid quality of our machinery 
and the extreme activity of our workshops—the latter, be it 
observed, due mainly to the arrears which have accumulated as 
the result of the engineers’ strike, or to the warships which must 
be constructed by British labour. But over our industrial heads. 
already hangs the sword of Damocles. Coal and iron—the very 
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essentials of the machinery trade—are now cheaper by far in Penn- 
sylvania than in Barrow or Middlesborough. Wages are cheaper 
when the greater productiveness of the American workman is taken 
into account. The trade in light machine tools has already almost 
irrevocably passed from our hands to America. The trade in heavy 
steam-engines is passing from us to Winterthur, Zurich, and Berlin. 
All the best printing machinery is imported from the United 
States, and you can gauge the up-to-dateness of a paper by asking 
whether its machines come from that quarter. The trade in cycles, 
which we for a brief while monopolized, has been lost. You never 
see an English cycle in Switzerland, France, Germany, or Italy. 
Even in the construction of ships, whether for commercial or mili- 
tary use, Germany and the United States now claim that they can 
build as cheaply, as efficiently, and as rapidly as ourselves. A 
United States firm, with the express purpose of demonstrating this, 
will this year deliver in twenty-two months from date of laying 
down to completion, a large Russian battleship, a feat which Eng- 
land has never surpassed. German firms are delivering medium- 
sized cruisers in eighteen months from the date of laying down. 
A German-built destroyer holds the record for speed on trial, as a 
German-built liner holds the record for the Atlantic passage. The 
building of the Atbara Bridge, and the capture of an enormous 
trade in locomotives* by the United States are further signs which 
no wise man can overlook. 

And if we look at our use in everyday life of the latest 
appliances of science, we shall observe a similar backwardness. 
Nowhere have we so stood still as in the adoption of quick and 
cheap means of communication. For a city-centred nation, such 
means of communication are of the extremest importance, as they 
offer the working-man a chance of escaping from the contaminated 
air of great towns to the pure atmosphere of the country, and may 
thus secure the race from the physical and moral decline which 
comes where men live herded in slums. In London, the means of 
locomotion to-day are worse than they were in 1885. One or two 
subterranean electric railways have to be set against streets which 
are nore than ever narrowed by the constant laying and relaying 
of electric light wires, telegraphs, and hydraulic pipes, and against 
a vast increase of population and traffic. The cycle has come, 
giving healthy exercise to thousands, and therefore heartily to be 
encouraged ; but no attempt has been made to provide the cyclist 
with means of getting to and from his work in safety in bad 


* «*« They were,’ said one of the subalterns (speaking of the American engines 
supplied to the Sudan railway), ‘the products of a higher class of labour than 
that employedin England. They represented greater talent though less toil . . . 
economy was increased and efficiency preserved.’” W. Churchill, River War, i., 299. 
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weather, or to induce him to use properly paved side streets, and 
thus diminish the congestion of traffic in the main thoroughfares. 
On the contrary, our magistrates ‘and police treat him as an 
enemy of the human race—unworthy of justice or consideration ; 
and our vestries try to kill him by ingeniously rendering the 
roads greasy or disposing artful traps in the shape of dangerous 
sewer-gratings in his path. The electric tramway is in universal 
use abroad, and even in the provinces; but the London County 
Council is still laboriously experimenting to determine what has 
already been settled ten times over. We may not love the 
tramway; we may confess that it would be very unpleasant to the 
owners and users of carriages, but after all would it crowd the 
streets more than the string of crawling omnibuses, which defiles 
daily along all the main arteries of traffic? Chicago in two years 
grappled with and overcame the problem of rapid movement: in 
that brief space she built elevated electric roads in place of her 
obsolete street tramways. London in fifteen years has done next to 
nothing. 

Abroad, the motor-car was not hampered by absurd rules or 
general prejudice. In consequence a new industry has developed 
in France and Germany, with the utmost profit to manufacturers. 
Even now there is such a want of competition that fancy prices 
are paid for the best French automobiles. The antediluvian rules 
in England prevented the early development of a great industry 
in this direction ; and, while we were ridiculing the odious smells 
and buzzing of the new engine of locomotion, our business com- 
petitors were quietly perfecting their designs, laying down fresh 
plant, and monopolizing the trade. We now find ourselves a lap 
behind them in the race. 

In the matter of telephones, England is probably worse served 
than any civilized country in the world. Switzerland or Sweden 
can give her points. A telephone monopoly was created, which 
has worked badly. Quarrels of all kinds with the local authorities 
have arisen as to way-leaves. I know a factory, six miles from the 
Marble Arch, which has, owing to this cause, for years been vainly 
applying for the telephone. The other day, I wished to send 
a message to a friend in a very busy little town, fifteen miles from 
London. The place did not appear in the telephone directory. 
Yet in Sweden or Switzerland the smallest village is on the 
telephone. As for the prices charged by the company, they are 
extortionate. Parliament has considered the situation, but as Party 
Government is mainly concerned with making laws which are not 
wanted, and neglecting all that conduces to real progress, no 
adequate measures have been taken to right the system. 

Much of the backwardness in many of these directions may, no 
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doubt, be ascribed to the state of the company laws, which simply 
invite fraud and over-capitalization, with the result that whole 
industries are ruined, and productive capital lost. The cycle trade 
looks as if it would never recover from the consequences of Mr- 
Hooley’s reckless promotions. It was prosperous enough till divi- 
dends had to be paid on absurd capitals: it might have just held 
its own against American rivals, but for this incubus. Yet no 
one was punished, and the law remains as it was, in spite of the 
wholly praiseworthy efforts of the Lord Chief Justice to induce 
our Parties to give some of their valuable attention to a much- 
needed reform. At the bottom, however, the backwardness which 
we have noted seems to be traceable to want of knowledge, and the 
ingrained conservatism of age. 

If we turn to policy, we have the fact that the present war 
in South Africa was foreseen and foretold, as far back as May, 
1899, by every competent observer. Yet Government apologists 
have recently informed us that the Government never supposed 
Mr. Kruger would fight—an apology which fairly takes one’s 
breath away. What we had thought was that the Government 
expected war, and had made all possible preparations in quiet; 
but, that, from anxiety to avoid all appearance of threats, and 
from the wish to show Europe and England that the struggle was 
forced upon us, had refrained from any such overt acts as a general 
mobilization and the despatch of an army corps. The latter atti- 
tude is defensible; the former inexcusable. Napoleon has said 
that “any general who is surprised ought to be cashiered,” and 
the same is true of a Ministry. The Morning Post, in May, pointed 
out the certainty of war. A well-known ex-Minister, riding in the 
Park with a friend of mine, said, on the day of the break-up 
of the Bloemfontein Conference: “ Well, this is war; where are 
the troops?” He was, it is true, a man who looked beyond his 
nose—who had studied policy and the art of war; but, then, were 
there none such in the Cabinet? The newspapers all began to 
send out correspondents: had the Press the monopoly of prophets ? 

The greatest quality demanded of the statesman is foresight. 
Yet all through 1898 and 1899 there was, at all events to the out- 
ward observer, a lamentable lack of this quality in our Ministers. 
Sir M. Hicks-Beach’s famous spread-eagle speech on our determina- 
tion to preserve our rights in China, “even at the cost of war,” was 
followed by panic-stricken scuttle. All through the crisis in the 
Far East Ministers were days behind The Times Pekin corre- 
spondent. When we find the Foreign Office unaware where Sin- 
Min-Ting is, we can scarcely wonder that each Russian move 
descended as a bolt from the blue, for knowledge is an inseparable 
concomitant of foresight. With knowledge, Mr. Spenser Wilkinson 
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in The Nation’s Awakening (published in 1895), foretold exactly 
what Russia would do in the spring of 1898. He showed clearly 
what we now know, that France even then regarded England and 
not Germany as her real enemy. He was told in the reviews of his 
book that he was a wild pessimist ; and one of our greatest journals, 
which just two years afterwards attacked the Foreign Office with 
the utmost acrimony for its management of Far Eastern policy, 
rebuked him for wanting a reformed Foreign Office! Clearly, then, 
the Press has not the monopoly of prophets; clearly, too, prophets 
are to be found if we trouble to look for them. 

It is one of the misfortunes of our political system that unless a - 
man is a voluble platform speaker and of considerable means, he 
has little chance of obtaining a share in the direction of the nation’s 
affairs. Gordon once said that the British nation is a nation of 
lions led by asses. It was never the British Government, he added, 
and added truly, that made the Empire what it is. Rather it has 
been the capacity and enterprise of individual Englishmen. If we 
consider the matter coolly we shall see that our governors are 
chosen from an extremely limited class. In no field is the com- 
petition so insignificant as in that of politics. The successful 
journalist has to defeat thousands of competitors; the successful 
politician only hundreds. Men such as Gordon, Bartle Frere, and 
Sir Alfred Milner have to surmount far more serious obstacles than 
a Member of Parliament of the inner ring running for a place in 
the Cabinet. As a consequence, we often get men of far more 
ability and foresight in positions of trust outside the Cabinet than 
inside it. Ifthe man of ability has to deal with some common- 
place party politician, the latter, with party objects solely in view, 
will shut his eyes and seal his ears to all warnings, entreaties, and 
remonstrances. If the Cabinet Minister is a mere rhetorician, like 
Mr. Gladstone, the man of ability will be fortunate if he is not 
thrown to the wolves to save the rhetorician’s reputation. 

In the present crisis the peril to this country from without is great, 
in the future it will grow much greater. Germany has more or less 
openly announced her intention of removing the burden of Empire 
from the senile shoulders of Great Britain, as soon as the German 
fleet is sufficiently strengthened. We are to have a German navy 
of the same brobdignagian proportions and superlative efficiency as 
the German army. From the nature of things we cannot look for 
the friendship of France; stil! less for any understanding with 
Russia. What we need at this hour, to secure our existence as a Great 
Power and to meet all these preparations of a keen and intelligent 
rival, is a capable and foresightful organizer—a man not of routine 
but of adaptiveness ; one who is not entirely satisfied with the pre- 
sent and neglectful of the future ; one who understands policy rather 
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than politics ; one who will lead, and not follow; above all, one who 
will act, and not procrastinate. 

For it is want of adaptiveness and adherence to routine which 
have brought disaster upon us in so many directions. The aged 
Minister, saturated with the traditions of a time when Britain 
could go as she pleased, and when the Empire voyaged in calm 
waters, out of touch with the modern trend of national feeling 
is as dangerous a person in one direction as the aged head of a busi- 
ness, whose ideas and habits are those of the time when England 
was the only manufacturer in the world, when customers’ likes and 
dislikes had not to be considered, and when adherence to routine 
meant solid annual profits. No point struck Mr. Rhodes so much, 
when negotiating the construction of his absurd Cape-to-Cairo rail- 
way, as the impossibility of getting a plain answer out of British 
Ministers, and the painful contrast in Germany, where men at 
least did their business (even if they had to sacrifice golf to 
do it). 

Necessarily, the old man is less adaptive and more routine-bound 
than the young, whose nature and disposition have not been stereo- 
typed by habit. Necessarily, also, he is less energetic, less capable of 
vigorous and rapid action, less bold in the face of danger, less inclined 
to make the changes and adopt the reforms which circumstances 
show to be positively demanded. A Bismarck, a Blucher, and a 
Moltke are the exceptions rather than the rule ; for one old man who 
has done well in great emergencies or national crises a dozen may 
be cited who have done very badly. Our own Empire was built up 
mainly by young men. Chatham was not fifty when he was called 
upon to rescue England from utter collapse,and to convert continued 
defeat into victoryevery morning. Pitt was a boy when he was sum- 
moned to the administration of affairs, on the eve of the greatest 
struggle in which our country has ever engaged. Wolfe was only 
forty-two when he laid down his noble life on the Heights of 
Abraham. Nelson was thirty-nine when the victory of the Nile 
stamped him as “our greatest sailor since the world began.” 
Wellington was thirty-four when he commanded at Assaye, and 
only forty when he opened the Peninsular War as Commander-in- 
Chief of a great army. John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, was 
fifty-two when he took the field for his first campaign as Generalis- 
simo in Flanders. Cromwell, the greatest soldier and organizer 
our country has ever produced, was forty-six when he won Naseby. 
The Duke of Cumberland was not twenty-five when he became 
Commander-in-Chief; some months later he went to an army 
demoralized by defeat, and in a few weeks lifted it to confidence 
and victory. But, then, Cumberland was a prince who had 
soldiered and studied, instead of giving his time to sport. 
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And now let us turn to the men who control the fortunes of the 
Empire to-day. Their names and their ages are as follows :— 


Age. Age. 
*Lord Salisbury __... .. 70 | *Duke of Devonshire o< 
Mr. Chamberlain _... ... 64 | *Lord Lansdowne ... on ae 
*Mr. A. Balfour __... ... 52 | Lord Wolseley att << 
*Mr. Goschen ha ... 69 | Lord W. Kerr cal now 
*Sir M. Hicks-Beach - 


* Members of the Defence Committee. 


There is no one under fifty in this “ inner circle.” The two youngest 
men in the number are, rightly or wrongly, especially identified 
with the want of foresight and preparation which has brought the 
Empire to its present pass. Mr. Balfour’s speeches show him to 
have been blind and indifferent to the danger; the plight of our 
army in South Africa, the half measures, the manifest hesita- 
tions, and the tardiness of the despatch of reinforcements, equally 
condemn Lord Lansdowne. 

From this inner ring, by the exclusion of the Commander-in- 
Chief and the First Sea Lord, .¢., by the exclusion of the only two 
men who can be called experts and strategists, is evolved that ex- 
traordinary Aulic Council of civilians known as the Defence Com- 
mittee of the Cabinet. History shows that it has been fatal in the 
past to place the conduct of war in the hands of a committee of 
generals, and a committee of civilians is much worse, especially 
when in that committee can be discovered no specialist on the sub- 
ject of war. Well may we shiver for the future of the Empire, for 
history has a painful habit of repeating itself. It is this committee, 
presumably, which is responsible for the dribbling out of reinforce- 
ments, and for such ridiculous measures as leaving the proper 
equipment of the Imperial Yeomanry in horses, saddlery, and 
accoutrements to private subscription, when every penny which can 
be raised in this manner will be wanted for the families of reservists 
and soldiers, and for the widows and orphans of the brave men who 
fallin battle. It is this committee which has allowed its War 
Office to permit soldiers proceeding to the front to be fed by 
charity, and sick and wounded to be dumped ashore in the midst 
of an English winter without proper warm clothing. It is this 
committee which, instead of utilizing the whole resources of the 
Empire and arming on the scale which events in Natal showed to 
be necessary in early November, has been content with half 
measures, as ill planned as they were feebly executed. This is the 
committee which has squandered millions, and shaken the Empire 
in the desperate effort to save a few thousands—which, when our 
field army was actually on the eve of embarking, had allowed the 
Government stock of projectiles for our field artillery to sink to 
a dangerously low figure, which declined the mounted contingents 
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offered by the Colonies, and at the last minute changed—with 
the most fatal results—the general in command in Natal. And 
the worst feature of the whole business is that the only remedy 
which our Constitution offers is to substitute another committee, 
also composed mainly of incompetent and aged civilians, lacking 
special knowledge, in place of the present one. 

How essential it is in a long and serious struggle that the 
threads of policy and war should be gathered into the hands of one 
man, and not left to committees, may be seen from the precedent of 
1861-5 in the United States. Our American cousins have as 
strong an objection to autocracy as ourselves, yet because they 
speedily realized that an autocrat was necessary if the existence of 
the nation was to be preserved, they acquiesced in the one-man 
rule of Abraham Lincoln. Lincoln was not a military specialist : 
he showed much want of skill and judgment at the outset, and 
once, at least, interfered with the unhappiest results in the direction 
of military operations. But one indifferent general is better at the 
head of an army than ten of the best; he was young for a man of 
affairs—only fifty-two when first inaugurated—he could learn and 
adapt himself to circumstances ; he had intense fixity of purpose, 
and in policy he was cool and sagacious toa degree. That he could 
rise to an emergency is proved by his military preparations. In 
April, 1861, after the capture of Fort Sumter, he called for 75,000 
militia; in May he demanded 42,000 three years’ volunteers, and 
40,000 men for the army and navy; on July 4th, before Bull Run, 
he recommended that another 200,000 men should be added to the 
military forces of the United States. Thus he at least showed 
vigour and military insight at a critical moment. At no point 
do we find him disregarding the advice of the best professional men 
he could discover, and when he saw ability and energy in a general— 
Grant, for instance—he took care that that ability and energy 
should have the widest possible scope. 

The generals who made their name on the side of the North 
during the Civil War were all young men. Grant was forty when 
he commanded at Shiloh; Sheridan was thirty-three when he 
received command of the cavalry of the army of the Potomac ; 
Sherman, one of the very best, if not the best man that the war pro- 
duced on either side, was only forty-four when he started forth upon 
his immortal Atlanta campaign. On the side of the South, too, the 
generals were young by modern standards. “Joe” Johnston was 
only fifty-two at the outbreak of the war ; Lee was fifty-four; “Jeb” 
Stuart was twenty-eight, “Stonewall” Jackson thirty-seven. Pro- 
motion on either side went with lightning rapidity. Sheridan 
opened the war as a humble lieutenant, closed it as major-general ; 
Grant began as a captain, ended as lieutenant-general and saviour 
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of the Union. It was a time when it might truly be said that, as 
in Napoleon’s day, a career was open to all talent, no matter what 
the birth or source of the talent. The consequence was that the 
army attracted an enormous proportion of able men. When the 
private could, and did, rise to brigadier-general in a couple of 
years, a force was created which had all the fire and enthusiasm of 
the French Revolutionary armies, and which fought superbly till 
it was shattered, decimated, and broken in moral by Grant’s 
fearful series of frontal assaults on entrenched veterans. 

If we turn to our own field army tu-day, we shall find that not 
one of the officers in high command in South Africa is under forty. 
These are the ages :— 


Age Age. 
General Buller - GL | General Warren _... oe © 
Gatacre... — » White en -- 65 
a Lord Methuen a ‘ouae 
na Clery... ve .-- 62 | Lord Roberts... ro as & 
- French ci — », Kitchener be —— 
Pm Kelly-Kenny noe 


Excepting General French, who has already distinguished him- 
self by winning the one complete victory—on a small scale, it is 
true—of the war, Lord Kitchener is the youngest. It is because 
he is the youngest, and because his comparative youth will have 
the benefit of the experience of the venerable and beloved Lord 
Roberts, that the nation watches him with such hope. For this 
is a war in which we may have to change our tactics—certainly we 
shall have to change our strategy—and radical changes demand 
young men. Generals must be fearlessly removed by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, as in the American Civil War, when they have 
really proved insubordinate or incompetent. They must not, and 
will not, be removed at home dictation by the politicians of the 
Committee of Defence. By process of elimination and promotion 
we shall see the best men-come to the top. Nor should super- 
cession necessarily carry with it any disgrace. It is not the general’s 
fault if he is too old for his work, and the nation should, and will, 
recognize to the full that he has done his very best and risked his 
life in its cause. 

It may be said that if our generals are old, the men opposed to 
them—Joubert and Cronje—are older. But we fear that Joubert 
and Cronje are only nominal commanders, with young foreign 
chiefs-of-the-staff, who are virtually conducting the war, and who 
direct the strategy and tactics as far as is possible. President 
Kruger, of course, is an old man, but he is one of the exceptions, 
and he has had young Hollanders of the Leyds type round him for 
years. They may be unscrupulous, but they have outwitted our aged 
British Ministers, and shown themselves the superiors of everyone 
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except Sir Alfred Milner—a young man—in insight and deter- 
mination. 

At the home end of the war, as we cannot have a dictator, let us 
at least have a specialist, and a young man at the head of the War 
Office. The best expedient would be to choose a young and 
capable general, whose name commands universal confidence. 
Unfortunately, the Duke of Connaught (aged fifty) is the only 
available officer, now that the pick of our generals are in?South 
Africa. There are good political reasons against saddling him 
with so heavy a responsibility ; besides which his presence in the 
field would mean so much, and there is such a general belief in his 
capacity as a commander, that he may yet be called for at the 
front. Assuredly, if the call of duty came Her Majesty would send 
forth her son and would take the risk, which is small, of the 
clatter of malicious tongues in the event of defeat. It is perfectly 
possible that in the Duke of Connaught war might discover the 
military aptitudes of a Cumberland. He has soldiered from 
his youth up, and has held high and responsible commands. In 
manoeuvres he has especially distinguished himself. 

If the needed general cannot be found, recourse must be had 
to a civilian. There are certainly three men who have made 
a special study of policy and military matters, any one of whom 
could infuse energy and insight into our organization at home. 
These are Lord Charles Beresford, Mr. Arnold Forster, and Mr. 
Spenser Wilkinson. What the Empire needs now, and even after 
this war is over to give us a reformed and efficient army, is not 
a politician and a talker, not a middle-aged gentleman without the 
zeal and courage of a reformer, but a man, if possible, who has 
thought, who has seen and who knows—a man with an iron will, 
with a passion and a constitution for unlimited hard work, and with 
an utter indifference to criticism. It is painful to have to say that 
after Mr. Balfour’s speeches no confidence whatever can be reposed 
in the Committee of Defence, which oscillates between lethargy and 
panic. 

It will, no doubt, be said that such a suggestion is monstrous, 
impossible. Then we reply, the organism which cannot adapt 
itself to a changed environment or meet emergencies perishes, 
The absolute defiance by British Governments of the principle 
that this is an age of specialization, has already worked mischief 
enough. Speech-making or pre-eminence in politics do not 
qualify for the control of an army or navy, and if navies and 
armies organized by talkers and politicians come into contact 
with navies and armies organized by specialists, there can be 
only one result. Be it observed, we mention navies, for alas! 
the organization of our splendid fleet is devised on even worse 
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principles than that of the army.* The efficiency of the 
Admiralty in many directions is due to the practical capacity 
of the British naval officer, but the system is bad, anomalous, and 
only defensible on the ground—which its advocates take up—that 
a hundred years ago a different system worked passably, and that 
change would be “unconstitutional”! There is no responsibility, 
promotion goes by seniority alone from the rank of commander 
upwards, and there is no security against incompetent men 
obtaining posts and commands for which they are absolutely unfit. 
Such instances have happened, in spite of the amiable optimism 
which assumes that a man who has captained a battleship must 
make a good admiral. If everything goes wrong in war we shall 
be met by another Mr. Balfour when the causes of defeat are 
investigated with the calm assurance that responsibility is “too 
widely spread ” for the discovery of the real criminals! 

What is wanted for the civil administration of the army and 
navy is in each case a man of the Roosevelt type. Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt, as he then was, was under-secretary of the American 
navy just before the Spanish-American War. He was a specialist, 
as his admirable history of the war of 1812 showed, and his well- 
thought out, practical measures before the war virtually paved the 
way for the easy successes of 1898. He trebled the allowance of 
ammunition for target practice, and took care that not the most 
senior but the most able officer should be selected for the com- 
mand of the chief American fleet. He may have made mistakes— 
his Bill amalgamating engineers and executives may have been 
wrong, though we do not think so; but as to the value of his work 
as a whole there can be no doubt. Routine is nowhere so dan- 
gerous as in a navy, where in the long years of peace a tendency 
grows up to preserve traditions, and repress the individuality of the 
younger officers. We must remember that one of the most for- 
midable fleets which faces us, the German, is organized by a young 
man, the Kaiser, and is free from routine and conservative tradi- 


* It is sometimes necessary to speak in riddles, but there is a very curious 
story anent the Renown, showing that a battleship can be sent to a place where 
she is not needed for no reason at all. The following are some points in which 
our navy is dangerously behindhand :— 

1. Education of officers in strategy and tactics. 

2. Ordnance in the older ships. 

. Presence of wood and combustible fittings in all but the very newest ships. 
. Want of properly fitted accessories, such as repair-ships and steam colliers. 
. Inadequate reserve of men. 

6. No cruisers capable of overtaking French and Russian warships, now ready 
or all but ready for sea, or the new German liners, which will be used as commerce- 
destroyers. 

7. The parading in official lists of twenty-three aged and all but useless armour- 
clads, as if they were efficient. 
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tions. In many directions it has in consequence reached a higher 
efficiency than our own navy. Those who calculate its strength by 
its nuinbers forget the complete and careful organization, the 
extreme attention shown to the education and selection of com- 
manders, and the elimination from its fighting lists of obsolete 
material which our sea lords proudly parade. We can get our 
Roosevelt from the ranks of the navy, if service jealousies—which 
are terrible—do not stand in the way. We had better get him 
quickly, for the time available for far-reaching reform may not be 
long, and when the day of battle comes it will be too late. 

If this change and this infusion of new blood are needed in the 
Government, other changes are as necessary in the organization of 
our national life. “The question at this moment,” to quote Stein, 
“is of discovering additional resources to win victory ; later it will 
be of a thorough regeneration. Could we by a method 
grounded on the internal nature of man develop from within every 
spiritual gift, rouse and nourish every noble principle of life, care- 
fully avoiding one-sided culture; could we foster these instincts, 
hitherto disregarded with such shallow indifference—instincts on 
which rest the force and dignity of man—love of God, king, and 
country, then might we hope to see a generation grow up vigorous 
in body as in soul, and a greater prospect for the future unfold 
itself.” 

To improve our national system of education, to study history 
more fully and more thoroughly, to cultivate that military literature 
without which no really great army can come into being, to train 
the body as well as the mind, and the mind more thoughtfully than 
hitherto, are amongst our first necessities. And we must realize 
that a more earnest and more strenuous life must be lived by all, 
from highest to lowest, if our race is to keep its noble place in the 
world. “Are the gentlemen of England all fox-hunting?” asked 
Mr. Churchill, fresh from contemplating the intense devotion of the 
Boer in an unjust cause, “Are our universities and public schools 
wholly engrossed in athletics? our middle and lower classes in 
loafing on the football-field, where hired professionals kick balls to 
and fro, that they cannot learn while it is yet time to drill and 
shoot?” is our question. Those of us who are of military age 
ust prepare to fit themselves for the defence of their country. 
They must make ready to sacrifice everything, even life itself, if the 
call comes. There is no panic but sober wisdom in the suggestion 
that the Government should ask of the nation an ample force of 
special service volunteers, for instance, 200,000, who may be drilled 
and disciplined at home to supply the later needs of the war, as 
those needs arise. Raw recruits, Napoleon has said, are useless 
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for a war of conquest, and only by timely organization can we have 
other than raw recruits. 

The war has taught us many things about ourselves. It is use- 
less to cry out like dreaming sheep against our Government if we 
do not recognize that we, too, were at fault; that we despised 
knowledge; laughed at the spectacled theorists; gave too much 
attention to the fooleries, and too little to the essentials of life ; 
underrated our enemies ; neglected our army ; and in our self-con- 
ceit imagined that the mere fact of being English would save us 
when we fell behind the times. The days that are coming will 
affirm or refute the saying, “ A democracy cannot keep an Empire.” 
For ourselves, though the peril is great, we believe that the nation 
will emerge from the discipline of this misfortune soberer, stronger, 
wiser, and more closely united than before—but only at the cost of 
enormous sacrifices, of the most trenchant reforms, and of a com- 
plete change in the methods of its Government. If we shrink 
from this prospect there is nothing but ruin before us, and we have 
sacrificed the best and bravest of our race to no purpose upon the 


battlefield. 
AN ENGLISHMAN, 
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‘THERE are two ways of regarding a nation. The legislator thinks of 
it as a collection of individuals, if and when his object is to give full 
scope to the action and development of each individual, so long as 
it does not hamper the action or the development of the others. 
But in the affairs of the world each nation 1s an individual, which 
must assert its claim to unhindered action and development, In 
the international area the nation in the exercise of its powers is a unit, 
and for this purpose its character is something distinct from that 
of the individuals who compose it. It can act only by its organs, 
just as the human being has legs to walk with, but requires, in 
order to set them in motion and control them, a brain to think, a 
will, and a nervous system to ensure the control of that will over 
every movement. The nation, as an active unit in a world of 
nations, has its government as the organ of direction and control— 
of thinking and willing for the nation—and its various departments 
as the several limbs by which specific national functions are per- 
formed under that direction and control. The population of a 
country may, on the average, be healthy, wealthy, and wise, and 
very possibly that is the condition of a great part of the population 
of Great Britain and Ireland ; but the existence of these qualities 
is of little practical benefit to the nation as an active unit in the 
world, unless the organs by which the unit acts are themselves 
healthy. , 

The test of health in any organ is the effectiveness with which 
it performs its specific functions. In this paper it is proposed to 
consider the function of government as the organ of direction, 
the mind and will of the nation, in connection with one of the most 
important branches of a nation’s business—war. 

When two governments disagree, with reference to a matter 
about which each of them thinks it of vital importance that it 
should have its own way, there is no known way of settling the 
dispute except by force. To such a case none of the other known 
methods of settlement is applicable. If each of the two Govern- 
ments feels that the matter of dispute is not one of life and death, 
they will agree to an arbitration or to a compromise; if one of 
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them only has this feeling that one will give way. But if neither 
can give way without ruining the nation which it leads there must 
be war between them. 

During the second quarter of the nineteeth century the planters 
of the Southern States of the North American Union came to 
believe that their political power and their social system depended 
upon the institution of slavery. They found that slave tillage ex- 
hausted the soil, and required for its prosperity to be constantly ac- 
quiring new ground. They therefore made it their aim to introduce 
slavery into the new States which were growing up in the West. 
The free workmen of the Northern States found that their position 
was rendered difficult by the proximity of the slave States, and the 
Northern public came gradually to the resolve that there should 
be no more slave States. Thus two opposite views of the future of 
North America grew at the same time; one side looked to a 
future of universal freedom, the other to a future in which slavery 
should be everywhere legal. The Presidential election of 
1860 proved that the slaveholder’s ideal was losing ground. 
The slaveholders, in order to preserve it, determined to sever 
their connection with the free States, and basing their action 
upon the theory that each State was independent and the Union a 
treaty revocable at will by any of the parties to it, gave notice that 
their States withdrew from the Union, and set up a new Confederacy 
among themselves. The Northern patriots held that the Union 
was indissoluble; they regarded the whole of the States as one 
nation, and the secession of the Southern States as illegal and trea- 
sonable. The Southern States when they seceded armed and seized 
by force forts within their limits which undoubtedly belonged to the 
United States Government. Upon this the Northern States armed 
and the war began. There were two issues intertwined, that of the 
unity of the nation, and that of freedom or slavery, and to each 
side the assertion of its own view seemed vital. The war was fought 
out until the last Confederate army was destroyed. When that 
happened both questions were settled. There was no treaty of 
peace. The Confederacy had disappeared, and with it the theory of 
secession and the institution of slavery. We now know that what 
seemed to the Southerners a vital cause, that of the so-called in- 
dependence of their States and that of the institution in which 
their society seemed to be rooted, was a lost cause foredoomed to 
defeat. Perfect wisdom might have induced them to give way 
without fighting, but the ideas for which they fought were insepar- 
able from the social framework of their lives, and the war was 
necessary to free them from those ideas. The Northern statesmen 
knew as little of war as our own politicians to-day, and fancied that 
sixty thousand men would in a few weeks suppress the Confederacy. 
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They grew wiser by degrees. The task required four years of 
fighting and an army of a million men. 

The American Civil War, of which the analogy to that now going 
on in South Africa was observed as far back as December last, was 
a case of. inevitable conflict. The issues were vital, and their 
settlement meant the destruction of one of the parties. 

The wars of 1866 and 1870 did not in the same way turn upon 
matters vital to both sides. In 1866 Austria was fighting for the 
primacy in Germany, which, as the event proved, was not a condi- 
tion of her existence, though for Prussia there was no future unless 
she secured it. Austria, therefore, gave up the struggle after the 
first great defeat. 

In 1870 France was fighting for prestige, Germany for her new- 
found unity under Prussia’s lead. The French resistance was not 
comparable to that made by the Confederate States. France 
yielded before more than half of her territory had been touched 
by the war, and it is now pretty plain that the influence which the 
war was undertaken to maintain was not a condition without which 
the French nation and the French State could not survive. 

A prudent statesman before letting himself be drawn into a 
quarrel with another State will take pains to reach a true estimate 
of the importance of the point in dispute, both to his own State 
and to the antagonist, for in proportion as a community finds its 
being and its well-being bound up with a particular purpose, the 
more intense and persistent will be its exertions for the assertion 
of that purpose. If, then, I commit my people to a war for some- 
thing that turns out to be a mere whim, they will sooner or later 
grow tired of the struggle, and if the conditions on which I propose 
to insist involve the ruin of the State opposed to me, the people of 
that State will only grow more determined and more desperate a. 
the struggle proceeds. This disparity of motive for exertion may 
go far to compensate for almost any degree of inequality between 
the real strength of the two opponents. 

The beginning of war, then, is the purpose in view. From a 
purpose which is plain and simple you may get a well conducted 
war, from a purpose about which you are not clear you never can. 
Unless you know what you want you cannot possibly tell whether 
war is the appropriate way of getting it ; therefore, in that case, the 
decision to go to war is foolish. Moreover, unless you know what 
you want you can hardly manage your war properly, that is so as 
to get what you want. The starting point of a good war is, there- 
fore, a purpose necessary to your State and clearly understood by 
your statesmen. : 

Thus the foundation of success in war is sound policy, without 
which the greatest generals and the finest armies come toruin. In 
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1792 the Powers of Europe took it into their heads to dictate to 
France how she should constitute her Government. Out of that 
a war arose, which ended in the French putting their whole 
energies at the disposal of a great general, who astonished the 
world by the tremendous defeats which he inflicted on the two 
Powers which had first meddled with the French. But the French 
general then set up in his turn to dictate to Europe how it should 
be governed, and, in spite of his genius and of his enormous 
armies, he ended as a broken man dictating at St. Helena memoirs 
intended to persuade the world that success in war has nothing to 
do with the rights or wrongs of the case. 

A good cause, a purpose necessary to your nation, though it is 
the greater half of a sound policy, is only half. It must be supple- 
mented by prudence or reasonable care in the choice of means for 
its assertion. A serious opposition of purposes between two States _ 
does not come suddenly like a bolt from the blue; the great dis- 
putes cast their shadows far in advance, and one of the statesman’s 
functions is to recognize these shadows. When a quarrel is seen to 
be coming the statesman, after satisfying himself that his object is 
necessary and right, and that if the other side will not give way he 
must use force, sets to work to calculate and arrange. His one 
care is to keep the purpose in his mind, and to see that every part 
of his arrangements will contribute to its accomplishment. With 
this idea he sits down to prepare for the coming war. Ever in his 
mind he hears the old words: “ What king, going to war against 
another king, sitteth not down first and consulteth whether he be 
able with ten thousand to meet him that cometh against him with 
twenty thousand? Or else, while the other is yet a great way off, 
he sendeth an ambassage and desireth conditions of peace.” 

The process of war is always battle, the attempt of two forces 
to destroy or overpower one another. To the eye of the directing 
statesman, who in this function is the strategist, a war is a series 
of battles regarded as steps to the complete overpowering of the 
enemy, itself the preliminary to the carrying out of the purpose 
of his own State. When, therefore, the statesman, as strategist, 
considers an approaching war, he sorts it into a group of necessary 
battles. He wants no unnecessary battles, which would be waste 
of force, and would not contribute to the crushing of the enemy. 
He will try to avoid a collision between a small force of his own 
and a large one of the enemy’s, his ideal being to secure in every 
impact an assured preponderance of the force of his own side. 
Accordingly he estimates the resources of the opposing Power, the 
probable energy which it will throw into the struggle, and the 
probable size of its armies. He considers every possible move 
that the enemy can make. Then he calculates the forces, the 
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armies and their size, which will be required to overpower the 
enemy. 

This calculation is all important. What the statesman has to 
find out is not merely the relative strength of his own army and 
that of the adversary, though that comparison has its importance, 
but also the proportion between those parts of them that are 
likely to come into collision with one another. I may have 
twenty thousand men divided into four groups of five thousand, 
each upon a different island. If I have no ships, and the enemy 
has ten thousand men and a fleet to carry them, he may land on 
each island in turn and defeat my twenty thousand in four 
battles. The comparison to be made is between the force I 
shall be able to use and that which he will be able to use at 
the time and place of the first, second, and third battles, and 
so on. Unless I can see how I am going to win the series of 
battles one after the other I should be foolish to go to war 
at all, and the best way of securing a good chance of winning 
a battle is to come on to the ground in superior force. It is a 
calculation not of numbers only, but of numbers available at a 
certain time and place. 

In the beginning of 1866 the quarrel was brewing between 
Prussia and Austria. The King of Prussia was very anxious to 
keep out of war if he could, but as a wise statesman he was still 
more anxious to avoid defeat. The two States had armies of 
much the same size, and each of them had other enemies to 
attend to besides the principal one. The advisers of the King of 
Prussia, knowing that the Prussian army could be ready first, 
wanted the King to order the mobilization and hasten the rupture, 
so as to have the advantage of attacking with the whole Prussian 
army the moment it was ready so much of the Austrian army as 
might then be in the field. On the 3rd of April, Moltke, at the 
- suggestion of the King’s other advisers, laid before him the follow- 
ing calculation :— 

“Tf we start with the actual situation of to-day, and assume that both sides 


begin to mobilize at the same time, the forces available, beginning from the first 
dlay, will be as follows :— 


Austrians, Prussians, 

On the eighth day ... Kae «. 50,000 ies — 
On the fourteenth day (add 24, 000 Senne) «» 74,000 _ 33,000 
On the eighteenth day (43,000 men from 

Galicia, Maravia, and Austria) ae 117,000 .» 143,000 
On the twenty-fifth day (42,000 men om 

Austria and wes ge ae 159,009 + 285,000 
On the twenty-eighth day (20,000 men Soin : 

Austria and Hungary) .. 179,000 .» 285,000 
On the forty-second day. (60, 000 men foom 

Austria and Hungary) . 239 ,000 «» 285,000 


Accordingly, the chances for Pruseia lie betw een the eighteenth and forty-second 
days. Every day during which Austria arms, while we do not, must be deducted 
from this incomparably important period of operations.” 
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The advantages of a prompt mobilization thus clearly laid before 
the King did not overcome his hesitation. A partial mobilization 
was not ordered until the 3rd of May, the thirtieth day according 
to the memorandum just quoted, and the order for the mobiliza- 
tion of the whole army was deferred until the 15th of May, the 
forty-second day. Accordingly, as Moltke had foreseen, the 
Austrians were able to bring to the decisive battle of Kéniggriitz 
a force about equal to that with which the Prussians opposed 
them. So great was the superiority of the leading, the training, 
and the equipment of the Prussian army, that it won a crushing 
victory ; but had the king been able to make up his mind a month 
earlier, the strategist, who with equal forces could thus defeat the 
Austrians, would probably have delivered a still more effective 
blow. The papers are preserved, and have been published, in 
which Moltke almost from day to day worked out the modifica- 
tions in his plan of campaign required by the constantly in- 
creasing force of the Austrian army, with which he would at the 
beginning be confronted. It cannot be said, in view of the actual 
result, that the King of Prussia did not decide in time; yet it 
seems probable that if he had sooner seen that the conflict of 
policies between Prussia and Austria had reached the point at 
which war was inevitable, the judgment of posterity about the 
rights and wrongs of Prussia’s case would have been substantially 
the same, while the unity of Germany might have been attained 
and the German Empire founded four years earlier than it was. 

Be this as it may, the lesson that those in charge of a nation’s 
welfare must decide, and decide in time, had, after 1866, been 
learnt in Prussia. When the Luxemburg question was raised the 
decision was that war was unnecessary, and therefore a compromise 
was easily reached ; but when, in 1870, the intention of the French 
Government to humiliate Prussia was made manifest, the decision 
to fight was immediate. 

The examples which have been reviewed may serve to illustrate 
some of the marks of right action by a government in connection 
with war. The necessity for a sound policy involves the require- 
ment that a government shall appreciate correctly the drift of the 
purpose of any other governments with which it has relations ; 
shall truly gauge the national purpose of which it is the represen- 
tative, and shall make a correct forecast of any probable conflict 
of purposes. When a collision is foreseen, there is scope for 
decision in regard to the moments when preparation and when 
action should begin, and the processes both of preparation for and 
of the management of the war test the efficiency of the govern- 
ment’s control over the national resources, and the excellence of 
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the organization by which those resources are turned to account 
for the fighting. 

How, then, does the British Government stand the tests imposed 
by war? How, in view of recent events, are we to estimate its 
intelligence or power of seeing the world as it is, its will or capacity 
of setting in motion, at the right time, the executive limbs of the 
nation, and its control over the national body—its power to transmit 
into a given channel the stored up energy of the population ? 

The perceptive faculty of the Government has not come out well 
from the very simple task imposed upon it during last year: that 
of watching an adversary of known ill-will, the Government of the 
Transvaal. According to the repeated admissions of more than 
one Minister, the Cabinet entirely failed to perceive that the 
Transvaal was about to resist the British Empire, although the 
British Government had plainly expressed a purpose, which the 
Government of the Transvaal had as plainly refused to accept. 
This weakness of the perceptive faculty was accompanied by a 
weakness of will, which hesitated to set in motion the army, the active 
member of the organism, while an insufficient control of the direct- 
ing organ over the general energies of the body politic is revealed 
by the comparison between the boundless resources of the Empire 
upon which Ministers in their speeches expatiate, and the in- 
adequacy, up to the present moment, of the military resources in 
the hands of the British generals who are wrestling against the 
forces of the Boer Republics. 

These failures of the national organ of direction are attributable 
to its composition. Cabinets have been for many years selected 
according to the legislative needs of the country rather than 
according to the requirements of a strenuous foreign policy. 
They have contained no trained judge of war either in its naval 
or military branch, or in its relation to the national policy. 
They have contained too many members to be capable of prompt 
decision. For the efficient management of business a small com- 
mittee is always better than a large one, and, unfortunately, of 
late years Cabinets have gradually increased until they have 
become so unwieldy that recourse has to be had to sub-committees, 
to the detriment of the doctrine of collective responsibility. 

These reflections on the condition of the nation, and of its 
Government, are not intended in any way as what is called hostile 
criticism of the present Government, which is certainly no worse, 
and in many respects much better, than any previous Government 
for many years past. Nor are they intended as attacks upon any 
political party. The question is whether they represent a true 
diagnosis of the case. 
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Assuming the diagnosis to be correct, what is the remedy, and how 
is it to be effected? Certainly not by party changes or by party 
recrimination. The beginning must be a recognition of the truth. 
Suppose that one half of the principal business men in the country, 
one half of the politicians, and one half of the men active in the 
professions, were convinced that the nation’s difticulties are in part 
due to some such functional weakness of government as has here 
been described, they might combine to insist upon such changes 
as could reasonably be expected to produce the wished for 
improvement. In order to show what might be done hypo- 
thetical scheme may be explained. Suppose there were a fairly 
general desire to have a government formed on the principle 
of competence for the performance of specific functions. How 
could the attempt beset about? The first step would probably 
be to choose some public man commanding confidence by his 
character and general intelligence. He might be a Conservative, 
a Liberal Unionist, or a Liberal Imperialist. His party connections 
matter little or nothing, provided he were not in principle opposed 
to national action. He would be commissioned to form a Govern- 
ment for the sole purpose of maintaining the nation’s position 
in the world, without any regard whatever to party traditions, 
and without any legislative programme, and to seek to form 
a Ministry by selecting for the head of each department the 
most competent man to be found in the subject with which 
that department has to deal—for the Foreign Office the best 
diplomatist, for the Admiralty and the War Office the best 
strategists, naval and military, irrespective of rank; for the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer the best financier. He would 
make his Cabinet as small as possible, keeping outside of it the 
heads of all departments not concerned with the special purpose of 
his mission. He and his colleagues would be expected to work, to 
keep clear of “ society,” to take no more recreation than is necessary 
for health, and to spend no more time in talking to Parliament 
than would be absolutely necessary to justify their executive 
measures. The temporary suspension of legislation would render 
possible this reduction of Parliamentary time. 

The procedure here imagined is in no way unconstitutional. If 
the will existed to make the attempt there would be no need to 
wait until the discovery of that pheenix, the great man or the man 
of genius. There are at least three or four among the present 
party leaders, any one of whom would probably be capable of presid- 
ing over the kind of government suggested, provided it were im- 
pressed upon him that he had not to think about votes and 
constituencies, but simply to attend to the nation’s business until 
dismissed. The competent men required for the several depart- 
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ments exist, though perhaps some of them would have to be sought 
outside of the narrow Parliamentary circle. The qualification for 
the management of a branch of business, whether of the nation or 
of some smaller proprietor, is not genius but a familiarity with that 
branch of business. 

It will, no doubt, be said that such a dream is chimerical. The 
first objection raised will be that the present party leaders would 
oppose it. That is by no means certain. The party leaders are not 
behind the rest of their countrymen in patriotism, and will make 
any sacrifices, personal or party, so soon as they are convinced that 
the nation’s cause would thereby be assisted. We cannot yet esti- 
mate accurately the full gravity of the crisis. A victory in Natal, 
for which we all hope, and of which at this moment—the 22nd of 
January—there seems to be some prospect, may completely change 
the aspect of affairs. But there are symptoms of possible danger 
in other quarters which it would be foolish to overlook, perhaps 
none of them so grave as the very strong language used by Count 
Biilow in the Reichstag on the 19th of January,in which he indicates 
that the German Government is not far from the point at which 
it would pee that the action of the British Government fur- 
nished it with a casus belli. In view of the possibilities suggested, 
but by no means exhausted, by the attitude of the Germans, it can 
hardly be wrong to assert that Great Britain to-day has need of 
a Government that will lead the nation in accordance with its own 
judgment, rather than wait for the slowly formed judgment of the 
constituencies, and that such a Government cannot be created except 
by the successful endeavour to put knowledge into power. 


SPENSER WILKINSON, 
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In our South African wars, whether with the Boers or the natives, 
we have invariably had some rude lessons to learn at the outset. 
In the present campaign they have been even more rude than 
usual, and also more difficult to digest. The old familiar truisms 
are being repeated, that we have underrated the strength of our 
opponents ; but it is to be feared that we have done worse than 
that. We have allowed our opponents to practise on us an elabo- 
rate and widely ramified mystification, such as no civilized State 
has ever attempted or even thought of before. When or how this 
mystification originated, whether, as the pro- Boers say, it was pro- 
voked by the Jameson Raid, or, as seems more likely, it was in 
operation several years sooner, matters little now. Young or old, 
it has been carried out with consummate political skill, and the 
surprise it has given, not to ourselves only, but to the world at large, 
is complete and startling. Under the nose of a British Resident at 
Pretoria, and with the unconscious help of British subjects both 
in South Africa and at home, the Boers have secretly equipped a 
first-class army, and provided themselves with an apparently un- 
limited supply of the finest artillery to be bought in Europe. 

Simply to arm such a force as they now have in the field must 
have cost millions sterling, and some very large financial trans- 
actions must have been involved in it, but they have left no trace 
in the published accounts of the Republic. Not a single gun or a 
shell, neither a rifle nor a cartridge, peeps out in these innocent- 
looking returns of expenditure issued at Pretoria. There is not 
a suggestion in them of forts, or “Long Toms,” or smokeless 
powder. Ah Sing could not have looked more guileless and bland 
with the aces up his sleeve than Oom Paul did when he was 
filling his underground arsenal. How he smuggled in heavy 
guns in sections as agricultural machinery, and entered them in 
the public expenditure as “sundries,” or “public works,” or 
“properties purchased,” will be a cause of chuckling for years 
to come among Boer admirers of “ slim ” tactics. 

Under any circumstances the war would have excited some 
interest in Boer finance, and it will become all the keener as the 
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mystery thickens at Pretoria. There is a problem of grave con- 
sequence to be solved as to the financing of these Boer armaments, 
which have sprung on us like dragons’-teeth out of the ground. 
Its importance is not retrospective merely, it has a present and 
future interest as well. If for years past the Boers have been 
cooking their public accounts to throw dust in our eyes, they no 
doubt continued the process up to the outbreak of the war. What 
their financial position may be now, is as uncertain for us as what 
it really was in 1898, or at the time of the Raid. They may have 
been laying up secret stores of money, as well as of arms and 
ammunition. This would be a question of almost, if not quite, as 
much gravity as the other. If it should turn out that they have 
a secret war chest commensurate with their carefully concealed 
armaments, so much the longer will they be able to maintain the 
struggle. 

The suggestion here made is by no means so far-fetched as 
some may think. It is a well-known fact that on the eve of war 
the Boer Government was paying special attention to questions of 
finance. President Kruger laid stress on them in several of his 
public addresses, and notably in the one he delivered to the 
burghers of Rustenberg in March last (1899). On that occasion 
he said he wanted to obtain an expert financial adviser from Europe. 
He had sent a man home to study and qualify for that position, 
but he was not yet prepared for it. In the meantime there was a 
necessity to get an outside man who must be thoroughly com- 
petent. The President here interpolated his own idea of financial 
competency, which was characteristically quaint. “His duties 
would be to specify to what extent things could be lent, and what 
things could be taxed.” “I do not,” added his Honour, “ desire to 
oppress the poor. The Finance Minister must ascertain who were 
the best able to bear the burden of taxation and apply it accord- 
ingly.” The lately announced 30 to 50 per cent. tax on the out- 
put of the gold-mines is presumably intended as one of the new 
applications. 

In the course of his Rustenberg speech, Mr. Kruger let out that 
the man who had been sent home to study and qualify for financial 
expert was Mr. Joubert, the former Inspector of Offices. May we 
not now, in the light of subsequent events, hazard a surmise that 
there was more in Mr. Joubert’s mission to Europe than the Presi- 
dent deemed it necessary or advisable to disclose? Like the cele- 
brated mission of Dr. Leyds to Berlin to consult a throat specialist, 
it may have had something in reserve. No effort of imagination is 
needed to-day to believe that a year ago, when Mr. Joubert was 
sent post haste to Europe to complete his financial education, war 
had been already resolved upon by the Boer Government. In view 
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of a prolonged campaign, financial arrangements would have to be 
made on the Continent, for which Dr. Leyds may not have had the 
requisite technical knowledge, or it may have been considered 
inadvisable to let him be mixed up in them. A special agent 
would naturally be selected for them; and in his innocent guise of 
apprentice financier on tcur, Mr. Joubert would be able to inter- 
view all the chief loan-mongers on the Continent without exciting 
suspicion. 

Apart from the negotiation of fresh loans, whick may or may 
not have taken place—we are not likely to learn till the money has 
been raised and spent—there would be a good deal to do at the 
time of Mr. Joubert’s visit in providing credits on the Continent 
to be drawn against during the war. The Boer Government had 
then large balances in the treasury, the greater part of which 
might have been transferred to Europe to form the nucleus of 
a war chest. Not only the revenue surplus would have been 
available for that purpose, but without doing much violence to a 
“slim” conscience, temporary use might have been inade of the 
huge deposits held by the treasury for account of public depart 
ments and private individuals. These might have been manipu- 
lated for the service of the State, as the funds of the savings-banks 
are in France, by the Government. Apart from them the treasury 
balance proper would not go far, as surpluses have not of late years 
been either frequent or considerable—at all events not in the pub- 
lished accounts ; what they may have been in the private ledger is 
another matter. 

Many of us have consoled ourselves for the unfortunate opening 
of the campaign with the reflection that after all the longest 
purse has the best chance to win in the end. That consolation 
would be more trustworthy if we had positive knowledge as to the 
depth of the Boer purse. Unfortunately, we are almost as much 
in the dark on this point as we were three months ago respecting 
the numerical strength of the Boer army. Another disagreeable 
surprise may await us here also. There inay be something in the 
story that Mr. Kruger had at the opening of the war three millions 
of gold locked up in one of his Pretoria forts, like the German 
millions at Spandau. We need hardly fear that he will ever be 
able to enter into competition with Sir Michael Hicks-Beach in the 
issue of treasury bills, but he may have lying around him a good 
many odds and ends of convertible property not usually to be 
found among a pastoral people. The contents of his war chest are 
sure to be somewhat miscellaneous, like Boer politics generally, and 
the best arrangements will have been made long ago to have them 
all ready for use. 

A first glance through the published accounts of the Transvaal 
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treasury will excite surprise at the great diversity of income 
they exhibit. The second will produce astonishment at the 
variety and value of the investments owned by the Republic. It 
gets 20 per cent. of the profits of the Dynamite Company, which 
Mr. Kruger himself has estimated at £117,000 a year. It has 
lent two millions sterling to the Netherlands Railway Company, 
and holds besides a large proportion of its share capital. In the 
National Bank of the Republic it is a shareholder to the extent 
of £100,000. If it retains all the miscellaneous property the 
purchase of which figures in the expenditure of the past ten 
or twelve years, it must own the lion’s share of everything 
marketable. It has always been a gigantic landowner, and its 
revenues trom quit-rents, royalties, diggers’ and prospectors’ licences, 
might, 1f properly administered, pay tor the government of the 
country without a penny of taxes being required. The above 
assets may not all be liquid enough for a London banker, but 
they are negotiable at a pinch, and if money has not been raised 
on them already, it is sure to be. 

The acknowledged investments of the Boer Government, con- 
siderable as they appear to be, are a mere fleabite to what ought 
to have been saved out of the princely income derived from the 
unfortunate Outlanders. The bare fact that since the proclamation 
of the Rand gold-field, at the close of 1886, over thirty millions 
sterling has passed through the hands of the Kruger oligarchy, 
suggests all kinds of conjectures as to what they can have done 
with it. Outside of Pretoria and Johannesburg, the Transvaal has 
remained very much as it was before. There may be more 
officials in the provinces, and no doubt they are all better paid 
and better housed than they were before. So far as they are 
concerned, however, £50,000 or £60,000 a year added to the 
modest £180,000, which was the standard expenditure in the old 
pastoral days, would have sufiiced. The tremendous jump from 
£180,000 up to four and a-half millions a year, has had little to do 
with them. The chief benefit of it began and ended at Pretoria. 
The thirty odd millions of enchanted revenue has been kept in the 
hands of a select few, and the accounts given by them of their 
stewardship are as mystical as the diplomacy of Dr. Leyds. 

When Mr. Kruger began to make specific preparations for war 
is a question of very minor relevance, in view of the fact that ever 
since he signed the Convention of 1881 he has been working to 
undermine it. During the greater part of that time British money 
has been pouring into his hands in an ever-rising flood. He has 
had the almost unchecked and irresponsible spending of it, 
and if millions of it were not spent on secret armaments it is 
impossible to guess where else they went to. Making the most 
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liberal allowance for whatever may be non-warlike in the cryptic 
heads of expenditure published year by year, a huge residuum 
remains to be accounted for otherwise. In 1880, the last year 
of British administration, the whole cost of the public service was 
£153,000. In 1887, the first year of the Rand gold-fields, it was 
£573,000, very nearly quadrupled, but still moderate compared 
with what was in store. In 1898 the expenditure had grown to 
nearly four millions (£3,971,000), and the Budget estimate for 1899 
approached four and a half millions, the exact total having been 
£4,370,936. 

If we could accept without reserve the published accounts of 
the Transvaal treasury, the curious result wouldfollow thas in a 
monetary sense the Republic was much better prepared for war at 
the time of the Jameson Raid than it has ever been since. On 
December 31st, 1895, it possessed a treasury balance of nearly a 
million and a quarter sterling (£1,226,000); but since then there 
has been an annual decrease. In 1896 the surplus dropped to less 
than one half (£576,523). In 1897 it further shrank to £364,802 ; 
but 1898 produced a slight rally, the balance at the end of that 
year having risen to £416,000. From the vague and elliptical way 
in which the accounts are stated, it is impossible to distinguish how 
much of that properly belongs to the Government and how much 
is only held on trust. If the whole £416,000 were available for 
military expenditure, it would still be a sorry trifle to launch an 
army of forty or fifty thousand men with into a war of unknown 
duration. A Government which has exhibited such superhuman 
foresight with regard to ammunition, is hardly likely to have been 
less thoughtful about money. 

Such a very large proportion of Mr. Kruger’s military expendi- 
ture has gone astray in the public accounts, and appears under 
wrong headings, that it was almost superfluous candour on his part 
to confess to any at all. The members of his Volksraad must have 
laughed in their sleeves like Roman augurs when last session they 
voted the magnificent sum of £265,297 for their so-called “ War 
Department.” The salaries of their War Office staff (£76,709) 
amounted to more than a fourth of the sum appropriated to the 
entire military service. In 1898 the acknowledged expenditure, 
or, rather, the acknowledgment of expenditure, was a little more 
liberal— £357,000. In 1897 it was £396,384, and in 1896, the year 
aiter the Raid, it was nearly half a million (£495,618.) Boer 
apologists, among others Mr. Alfred Marks of the National Liberal 
Club, have ingenuously argued from the fact of the vote ior the 
War Department having suddenly increased in 1896,that it was the 
natural reply of the Boers to the Raid. But the earlier figures are 
perhaps as little to be trusted as the later ones. If it be difficult to 
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credit the £265,000 charged to the War Department in 1899, much 
more so must it be to accept as the whole truth the £87,000 in 
1895, or the £28,000 in 1894. 

A reductio ad absurdum may be made of the official returns of 
the Boer War Department by observing that the total amount 
charged against it in the past ten years is less than a million and a 
half sterling. At this time of day we need hardly be told that in 
these ten years there was probably more spent on armaments than 
on all the other branches of the national service combined. We can 
only smile, therefore, when we are asked to believe that in the same 
ten years, 1889-98, the expenditure on public works aggregated 
close on five millions sterling (£4,888,000), or fully three times as 
much as the admitted cost of the War Department. Seeing that the 
most important works executed were paid for by foreign loans, not 
many of a civil character could have fallen on revenue. But im- 
portant works of a military character, which might have come out 
of the £4,888,000, can be easily enough remembered. Two other 
elastic branches of expenditure—“ special payments ” and “sundry 
services ”—may have been called on to assist in the etherealization 
of the military budget. But not so very much could have been 
transferred to them, as their totals for the ten years were only 
about £600,000 and £900,000 respectively. Moreover, Dr. Leyds, 
since he came to Europe, has always had the first claim on them 
for his reptile fund. 

The account which from its magnitude might have offered the 
greatest facilities for hiding away military charges is the one which 
the Hollanders treated as their peculiar perquisite—namely, salaries. 
It is to be hoped that they did not allow much of the million a 
year spent under that head to be diverted into side channeis. Anti- 
English fanatics as they are, they may in that connection have 
unintentionally done us a service. If, cormorant like, they had not 
yrabbed about a fourth of the whole Boer revenue, there would have 
been so much more left for Mr. Kruger to invest in guns and 
cartridges. In the way of wholesale political corruption there has 
never been anything to equal the multiplication of offices in the 
Transvaal, which raised the salary list from less than £100,000 in 
1889 to £1,216,000 in 1899. Tammany is a joke beside it. But 
for our part we can only hope sincerely that this outrageous salary 
list is genuine. The less it has been stuffed with secret transfers 
from the War Department the better for us. 

Whoever has Boers or Boer politics to deal with may be par- 
doned for being a little cynical. The British people, though hitherto 
they have been the strongest denouncers of Boer jobbery, may now 
find in it some cause for thankfulness. It, and it alone, has exer- 
cised a check on the underhand military preparations which took 
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our statesmen and generals so completely by surprise at the open- 
ing of the campaign. If the whole of the thirty millions sterling 
which had been extorted from the Outlanders up to the date of 
the war had been honestly and carefully spent on the great object 
of Mr. Kruger’s life—the extinction of British influence in South 
Africa—the present crisis might have been infinitely more serious 
than it is. With all their military skill, the Boers have been very 
bad politicians, and bad politicians are seldom good men of busi- 
ness. Their own President has publicly reproached them with 
being very indifferent financiers. No doubt huge sums of money 
have been squandered, or worse. Wasteful contracts have been 
entered into. Exorbitant prices have been paid for inferior articles, 
and, one way or another, some of the millions which might have 
gone to strengthen Mr. Kruger’s armaments have escaped harm- 
lessly into the gutter. 

That the Boers have been able to supply themselves with money 
on the same lavish scale that they have provided military weapons 
is, we admit, difficult to believe. On the other hand, after our 
recent experiences who will venture to set a limit to Boer 
“slimness.” Doubtless, they thought of the arms first and of 
the money afterwards; but neither requisite has been neglected. 
Wherever it could be done the two may have been worked together. 
Loans may have been obtained on the old South American plan, pay- 
able partly in cash and partly in goods. Boer financiers, inexperi- 
enced as Mr. Kruger may think them, are expert at combinations 
of that sort. The first bank charter that was ever granted by the 
Republic contained three items which would elsewhere have been 
considered rather incongruous, though they caught the Boer taste 
exactly. They were an advance of £20,000 in cash, an agreement 
to deliver a certain amount of ammunition, and the right to select 
two hundred farms. The charter fell through, but the precedent 
it set was frequently followed in later and more important affairs. 
The number of Boer concessions, secret or otherwise, which contain 
“ammunition clauses” would be a rather startling revelation. 

President Kruger himself was always a firm believer in the “ am- 
munition clause.” There is one in the dynamite monopoly which 
furnishes the true explanation of his persistent and passionate 
championship of that ironclad scandal. Possibly enough, the shares 
in the Dynamite Company, whose ownership is so carefully con- 
cealed, are a tender point with him. It is hardly conceivable, how- 
ever, that he would have thus fiercely defended a merely personal 
or family interest. He has himself disclosed a much stronger 
motive, and, from the Boer point of view, a higher justification for 
his obstinacy. Under cover of the dynamite monopoly he has been 
able to carry on for years a cartridge factory large enough to render 
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him, if necessary, independent of foreign supplies. This home 
supply has had the further advantage of being absolutely secret 
and entirely under his own control. No one outside of his Cabinet 
knows how many uwnillions of cartridges have been manufactured, or 
how many millions had been accumulated when the war began. 
They were not the least important item in his great mystification. 
On several occasions when hard pressed in defending the dyna- 
mite monopoly, President Kruger let out rather more about the 
cartridge factory than he perhaps intended. In his Rustenberg 
speech the following passage occurred, which has acquired fresh 
significance since it was uttered :—“ The reason for the dynamite 
and the powder factories being made up together was that the 
latter was a source of profit to any community. They must sell 
(powder) only to the Government, hence it was included with the 
dynamite contract. The factory was leased to the present com- 
pany for £400 per annum. It turned out Martini-Henry and 
other cartridges. It was capable of doing so, and of exporting two 
or three millions. It would also soon be in a position to make 
cartridges for all the new patterns of rifles, which, of course, it 
supplied to the Government at the ruling European rates.” The 
last clause suggests that the Dynamite Company has been the 
medium of furnishing rifles as well as cartridges. It may have 
practically run the War Department, and all inconvenient records 
may have been safely buried in its private archives. And what- 
ever confidential business it transacted in Europe for the Boer 
Government before the war, why may it not be carrying on still ? 
It hardly matters to a million or two how much cash on hand 
the Boers started out with. Quite apart from that, they will have 
arranged to get themselves financed by their Continental friends, 
either by pledging their negotiable securities or by raising a loan on 
the public credit of the Republic. How much they might be able 
to do in the latter direction would depend on their prospect of ulti- 
mate success. A bad opening of the campaign might have at once 
closed the pockets of Paris and Berlin against them. On the 
other hand, their unexpected victories on the Modder River and 
the Tugela may have been of great financial value to them. The 
recent mysterious movements of Dr. Leyds in Paris had, perhaps, 
monetary rather than diplomatic objects, and if so these victories 
happened very opportunely forhim. But, whatever advantage they 
may give him is liable to be upset any day by a British success. 
Even a small one would seriously reduce his borrowing power, 
which at best could hardly stretch to more than a million or two. 
The last remark applies, however, only to credit operations of the 
ordinary sort—purely business affairs, into which no question of 
personal or political sentiment might enter. If Mr. Kruger had no 
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resource in Europe save the matter-of-fact banker or capitalist, his 
credit might not carry him far. But in the distribution of conces- 
sions and monopolies, he surrounded himself with a financial 
entourage from whom he may expect special efforts to help him 
through his straits. On the millionaires whom he has created, 
whether out of dynamite, or deep levels, or water rights, or whiskey, 
he will have strong personal claims not likely to be disregarded. 
Their financial influence and experience will be held at his 
service, and through them money may be raised in various ways, 
which would have been impossible to the Boer Government itself. 
The partners, sleeping or active, of his schemes for fleecing the Out- 
landers, will have a direct interest in helping him to restore the 
lucrative régime which the war rudely interrupted. Through 
them he may succeed in raising considerable sums outside of the 
ordinary loan-mongering channels. 

In the Republic itself there are two powerful institutions on 
which the Government evidently counted as financial allies, though 
as to one of them they have been speedily undeceived. We refer 
to the Netherlands Railway Company and the National Bank of 
the South African Republic. The Railway Company has so 
thoroughly identified itself with all the misgovernment and cor- 
ruption of the oligarchy at Pretoria, that it cannot with any 
decency leave them in the lurch, even were it inclined to. Both 
as Hollanders and Anglophobes of the deepest dye, the railway 
directors will do all they can for the Boer army, which is fighting 
for their rapacious monopoly as well as for Mr. Kruger’s own. 
While the war lasts the Boer Government will have practically the 
free use of all the railways in the Republic. Whatever reckoning 
may come afterwards, there will be little ready-money passing for 
transportation either of men or supplies. To its last available 
dollar the Netherlands Company will have to work for Mr. Kruger 
on credit. Deferred payments have always been a fundamental 


' principle of Boer campaigns, and are likely to be more vigorously 


practised in this one than ever before. 

The Boer disappointment above alluded to has proceeded from 
the National Bank of the South African Republic, the one native 
financial institution that has ever shown any independence in its 
dealings with the Kruger oligarchy. The reason may be that the 
controlling power in it is to a large extent English. It has a Lon- 
don board, which includes Mr. Beit, Mr. Goerz, and other heads of 
the mining interest on the Rand. Though the original concession- 
aires were the eminent Dutch firm, Labouchere, Owens & Company, 
and Mr. William Knappe, formerly German Consul at Samoa, who 
acted for Schroeder & Company, the principal shareholders are said to 
be in London. That fact was brought home to the Boers the other 
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day, when they tried to get rid of the English agent of the Bank at 
Delagoa Bay, in order to put a Dutchman in his place. The inter- 
ference of Pretoria was promptly vetoed from London, in terms 
which should have thoroughly disabused Mr. Kruger of his idea 
that he could make a tool of the National Bank for war purposes. 
For us it must be gratifying that the strongest of the financial 
allies he counted on has thus unequivocally declared its inde- 
pendence. 

So much for the ordinary resources of high finance which the 
Boers may be able to avail themselves of in Europe. But they 
will not have to depend solely or even chiefly on these. The best 
part of their financing will be done at home in the good old- 
fashioned style familiar to Boer commandos. Commandeering 
of private property began on the first day of the war, and has 
continued ever since. It has been practised with all the greater 
gusto that the chief part of it has so far been done at our expense. 
It will be much less pleasant to the Boers by-and-by, when it 
has to be done in their own territory. To drive them out of Natal 
and Cape Colony would be no less advantageous as a financial 
than as a military operation. They would then have brought 
home to them, for the first time, the terrible price of the struggle 
they have rushed into. Until they are driven back on their own 
soil they will not seriously feel the cost of the war. Hitherto, 
unfortunately, they have been able to live, to a large extent, on the 
enemy. It will be a very different thing for their war chest, when 
they have to live on themselves. 

Commandeering is a very wide word in the Boer vocabulary nowa- 
days. There is immense scope for it in the Republic, not on the field 
of war only, but wherever seizable property may happen to be. 
In the international code of the Boers, private property has no 
existence. Everything that can be laid hold of, from a gold-mine 
to a roadside store, is contraband of war. Before the campaign 
was a month old the Boers practically commandeered the whole 
of the Rand gold-field. It is not often that a belligerent has a 
chance to loot thirty miles of gold-bearing reef at a stroke. But 
this fabulous prize has not yielded much to the enemy so far. 
Evidently they cannot work the mines to great advantage, for 
they have now started an alternative scheme to tax them from 
30 to 50 per cent. on their gross output. About a dozen of the 
richest mines on the Rand are being worked under Government 
supervision, ostensibly for account of the owners, but the gold 
passes, in the first instance, into the treasury, and the reckoning 
with the owners may not.take place for years, if ever. Meanwhile, 
the Government will have the use of the gold. . 

So far, barely 90,000 ounces have been won—namely, 25,000 in 
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October and 61,780 in November. In the ordinary course ot 
working from 10s. to 20s. per ounce would have been a fair profit, 
but, according to a curious cable from The Times correspondent at 
Delagoa Bay, the Boers profess to be doing much better than that. 
They claim to be making more out of the mines than the most 
expert European or American managers could ever do. They 
frankly admit that the methods by which these wonderful results 
are being achieved are thoroughly Boer. All salaries have been cut 
down 80 per cent., the natives are forced to work for a third 
of their former pay—£1 per month in place of £3—coal costs 
practically nothing, and so on. Two millions sterling worth of 
gold is said to have been mined by the Government on that cheap 
and easy system. Evidently the Boers reckon their mining out- 
put on a very different principle to their killed and wounded. 

In laying speedy siege to Kimberley the Boers had, doubtless, 
an eye to diamonds as well as to Mr. Rhodes; but even if they were 
to capture the diamond-mines, it is questionable if they could 
inake much of them. Their financial aptitude does not lie that 
way, and ruder expedients will have to be found for carrying on the 
war. When it comes to the stage of desperate remedies, they will 
have at least two cheap and easy methods of liquidation. One is 
the last resort of impecunious States—paper-money ; and the other 
is the final refuge of all bankrupts, national and individual alike, to 
stop payment. The latter will be a particularly nice prospect for 
the foreign mercenaries, Dr. Leyds’ “scum of the earth,” who are 
flocking to the Boer standard through Delagoa Bay. Poor fools, 
they little suspect how completely they will be at the mercy of the 
Boers when the war chest runs dry. Just as little do they know 
how previous foreign legions were paid in promises and drafts on a 
bankrupt treasury. Rag-money and national bankruptcy will not 
greatly inconvenience the Boers themselves. They are accustomed 
to much greater hardships, moral and intellectual, than either of 
these. But for their foreign confederates, greenbacks and bank- 
ruptey will be a rather unheroic finish to the campaign. 

Forced currency in the hands of a pugnacious and not over- 
scrupulous people like the Boers, with their backs to the wall, may 
furnish a considerable amount of fighting power. All the condi- 
tions for its successful use are at the command of the Pretorian 
oligarchy. President Kruger can decree it, and his Executive Council 
will submissively agree, as they have done to so many other of his 
personal behests. There is a State printing press standing idle at 
Pretoria which could produce greenbacks with almost Argentine 
celerity. Channels of issue are abundant. They could be made 
legal tender in payment of debts due by the Government within 
the Republic. The Kaffirs who are still working at the mines 
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would have to take them for wages. Foreign volunteers would pro- 
bably refuse them so long as there was any specie in the country; 
but when it came to be a choice between paper and nothing at all, 
most of them would accept the paper under protest. That is an- 
other of the pulls which the “heroic little Republic” will have 
over its foreign supporters and sympathizers when the worst comes 
to the worst. 

It may be thought that if the Boers were reduced to financing 
the war with forced currency, its depreciation would be so rapid 
and severe as to bring it to a speedy end. Not necessarily so. If 
they exercised their natural thrift a moderate amount of paper- 
money might suffice for the imperative needs of the army, and, of 
course, all but imperative needs would be postponed. Only the 
most urgent liabilities would be dealt with at all, and with every 
creditor the closest possible bargain would be driven. As was 
hinted above, the Boers have already tasted the sweets of paper- 
money. They may almost be said to have saved the Republic with 
it from perils well-nigh as overwhelming as the present. In the 
sixties they were so split up in local factions and harassed by rival 
Volksraads banning each other that regular government almost 
disappeared. The dominant faction was seldom able to levy suffi- 
cient taxes for the daily necessities of the administration. The 
few salaried officials were more frequently paid in mandaten than 
coin, and the credit operations of the Government were many and 
varied. 

This state of intermittent civil war, in which Mr. Kruger first 
made his mark as Commandant-General, lasted till the beginning 
of 1864, when a compromise was effected by the re-election of 
President Pretorius. The reorganized Republic had to make a 
fresh start, with an empty treasury and a load of old debts, which 
there was no prospect of liquidating. The burghers themselves 
were about as poor as the Government, and even small change no 
longer existed among them. Currency had to be procured some- 
how, and in 1865 the Volksraad reluctantly authorized an experi- 
mental issue of Government notes. It was limited to a very 
moderate amount, about ten thousand pounds, and no attempt at 
artistic elegance was made in its production. The notes were 
printed on the only kind of paper which chanced to be at hand— 
blue foolscap. In order to get them into circulation they were 
saddled with interest at 6 per cent., and to prevent their return- 
ing with inconvenient speed, they were not to be repayable for 
eighteen months. Meanwhile they were to be a legal tender for 
all except retrospective debts. 

The rag-money era in the Transvaal lasted for five or six years, 
and it came to an end then, not because the Boers grew tired of it, 
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or realized its defects, but thanks to the opportune discovery of 
diamonds. It was making rapid progress when the gold and 
diamond age cut it short. Between 1865 and 1870 four or five 
separate issues were launched, the amount increasing each time, 
until at last more than seventy thousand pounds worth of notes 
were in circulation. It is true that the Volksraad did not authorize 
quite so many, but the Executive took a liberal view of the legal 
maximum, and stretched it a little on occasion. The inevitable 
depreciation came at last, and as the supply of notes increased, 
their value fell until the discount on them ranged from 50 to 
70 per cent. Like the French assignats, they might have 
reached vanishing point if a new President with financial tastes had 
not arrived in time to save them. President Burgers, who first 
brought the Transvaal into financial relations with Europe, devoted 
the earliest of his foreign loans to the redemption of the paper 
currency. Greatly to the surprise as well as the delight of its 
holders, it was paid off at par. 

At first blush it may seem absurd that a comparison between the 
financial resources of the Boers and our own should for a moment 
suggest itseif. There are two ways, however, of looking at the 
subject. It is not mere spending power that constitutes effective 
wealth. A rich nation may spend much and get little for it, which 
is too often our case. A poor nation may spend little, and get a 
great deal for it, and that has always been the case with the Boers. 
They learned their fighting in the hardest of all military schools 
and the most economical. What the music-halls recently sung of 
the British Army is certainly true of Boer finance: a little of it 
goes a very long way. Not only are their native commandos con- 
ducted at the sinallest conceivable minimum of expense to the 
State, but in their frequent use of foreign mercenaries they have 
out-Heroded their Dutch progenitors in the useful art of driving a 
hard bargain. Many a Dugald Dalgetty, of French, German, or 
Irish origin, has done good service to the Boers at critical emer- 
gencies, but beyond a free burghership, which costs the Treasury 
nothing, not one of them has ever made much out of it. 

The foreign mercenaries now in the Boer army are doubtless 
on a better footing, financially and otherwise, than were Aylward’s 
filibusters in 1876, but in one important respect they are 
alike. Having gone to the front, they must remain there and 
see it out, no matter what their treatment may be. If their pay 
should become irregular, or even if it should cease altogether, they 
cannot quit the service without sacrificing every claim they may 
have under their engagements. Thus they will be entirely in the 
power of the Boer Government, and their duty to it must be 
faithfully performed, however much or little it may perform of its 
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duty to them. For breach of contract, however flagrant, they 
will have virtually no redress, as Aylward’s men discovered 
in 1876. The Government promised them little enough to begin 
with—only horses, rifles, saddles, and ammunition; while in the 
field they were to have food, and pay at the rate of £5 per month. 
When the campaign was over they were to get each a four thousand 
acre farm on the frontier, subject to the obligation to occupy and 
defend it for five years. About a hundred adventurers of various 
nations were attracted by these not very brilliant inducements to 
the Boer flag. 

Cheap as these services would have been if paid for to the last 
penny, they were cheapened still further by the peculiar way in 
which they were financed at Pretoria. Aylward gives an amusing 
account of how his detachment was received and fitted out at the 
Boer capital. President Burgers had provided plenty of arms and 
ammunition for them—these things are never scarce among the 
Boers,—but unfortunately there was little else to give them, and 
money least of all. “The Government,” says Aylward, “ had failed 
to secure the troop horses promised us, so we left Pretoria without 
them. The treasury at the time was nearly empty. I had to pay 
two men and make some advances, but all Government could 
contribute to the military chest was £25 in small silver, which 
I took, and was grateful for.” This did not look well for the five 
pounds per month that would have to be forthcoming for each 
man while on service. As a matter of fact, little if any money ever 
passed between Pretoria and Fort Burgers, the headquarters of 
the volunteer corps. More scientific media than hard cash had to 
be resorted to. 

If the Boers were subject to all the rules and limitations of 
European finance, if their armies had to pay for everything they 
used, and the whole cost of the war fell on the national treasury, 
they might soon reach the bottom of their war chest. But they 
have many more strings to their bow than any European Power 
would have in similar circumstances. When they have exhausted 
their cash resources and the ordinary credit of the State they will 
still have a long series of what may be termed semi-civilized re- 
sources to fall back on. Their commandeering of Uitlander 
property is said to have produced about £300,000 in Johannesburg 
alone. As much more will have to be paid within the next few 
months by mine-owners for renewal of their licences, on pain of 
confiscation. Even British subjects will have to share in this con- 
tribution to Mr. Kruger’s war chest at the risk of being prosecuted 
by their own Government for high treason. 

Nor are these all the fiscal twists Mr. Kruger can give to the poor 
Uitlander. He can, under the law of 1888, levy a war tax of £20 
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on every farm in the Republic, and in the event of non-payment 
he can sell up the property. It is to be feared that there will be 
many absentee landowners sold up before the war is over. With 
the gold-mines and their output Mr. Kruger can do whatever he 
pleases. He has already decreed a 30 to 50 per cent. tax on all the 
gold produced, a decree obviously intended to be confiscatory. 
Some check on his predatory freaks may, however, be exercised 
by his Continental friends. They may point out to him that it 
will be less foolish to raise money on the mines than to confiscate 
and wreck them. His sleeping partners in the dynamite monopoly 
and the Netherlands Railway are themselves too deeply interested 
in the mines to let them be absolutely ruined if they can prevent 
it. But they will have no interest in defending British mine- 
owners, and every new stroke which Mr. Kruger aims at them will, 
no doubt, be heartily seconded. One way or another—to-day with 
licences, to-morrow with new taxes, and later on with confiscation 
sales—heavy ransom may yet be squeezed out of Johannesburg, 
and it will all be grist for Mr. Kruger’s mill. 

When the worst comes to the worst the huge private fortunes ot 
the oligarchy may be cast into the breach. We do not say they 
will be, for even a Boer millionaire does not part with money 
readily; but Mr. Kruger, at least, hates England more than he loves 
his dollars. When he has exhausted everybody else, Uitlanders 
and burghers alike, he may sacrifice some of his own modest savings. 
Unfortunately, his own turn may still be a long way off. Between 
financing, commandeering, taxing, fining, looting, confiscating, 
coining other people’s gold, forced currency, and ultimate bank- 
ruptcy, the war chest of the Boers has so many possible feeders, as 
well as so many methods of economizing, that we might be laying 
up fresh disappointment for ourselves if we made too sure of its 
running dry very soon. 


W. R. Lawson. 


THE PRESENT FEELING IN GERMANY TOWARDS 
ENGLAND. 


THE German woman is mere wax on which the opinions dis- 
cussed in her presence impress themselves or not, according as 
she listens or is thinking of something else. I am a German 
woman, I am wax, and I have listened attentively since the 
autumn to all that was being said about the Boers and England. 
It would have been difficult not to listen, for people talk of little 
else; and some of us have friends among the Englishmen at the 
front, and to those who have, the war has a personal aspect very 
different to that which it presents to the ordinary looker-on. I 
do not propose to consider the war from the sentimental point ot 
view, though that is probably the only point of view which ought 
to be considered in an age that poses as humane, and I will not 
let myself think of the fathers and mothers at home, who 
are invited to remember, as a consolation for the torture and 
death of their children, that they have died like heroes. The 
death of a hero may be glorious, but I question whether its 
gloriousness be sufficiently convincing to dry a mother’s tears. 
If it was part of a just and inevitable war, then, I suppose, she 
tries not to murmur, and holds up her head with a piteous 
pride while the sword is piercing her heart; but if the war was 
uvoidable, as in this case, and merely the consequence, as the 
German nation believes, of the short-sightedness and rapacity of 
statesmen, then no amount of glory will be of any use as a means 
of consolation. 

The German opinion of England is not, at present, flattering. 
“Is it possible,” I asked myself when the war broke out, and I 
heard the conduct of the English discussed wherever I went, “is 
it possible that they should be so bad?” For I found a certain 
difficulty in believing that of all European nations England is the 
most corrupt, treacherous, and base ; that she cares for nothing but 
her own advantage ; that she is hypocritical past belief; that she 
is brutal beyond the average brutality of barbarians; that she is 
covetous and dishonourable in all her dealings, and that he is 
a fool who puts his trust in her word. Often have I been in that 
happy land of liberty—for so it seemed to me in my obtuseness— 
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and never have I seen any brutality, hypocrisy, want of good 
faith, and the rest. So foolish, indeed, is woman, and so easily 
imposed upon, that I mistook what were no doubt these unplea- 
sant failings for courtesy, frankness, and an agreeably delicate 
sense of honour. “Is it possible,” I asked aloud, but humbly, of 
the first wise man willing to instruct me, “is it possible that the 
English should be so very bad?” And the answer was, “ The 
English as individuals are not unpleasing, but as a nation they 
have proved themselves, in the last few years, to be all, and more 
than all, we have said.” After which I could only be silent, and 
the state of my mind, if put into writing, would at that moment 
have been expressed by the words “ Dear me.” 

There is, however, a dumb obstinacy about some women which 
inclines them to disbelieve anything that is asserted with exag- 
gerated emphasis. ‘These wise men,” thought I, “make state- 
ments which only appear to be true because there is no one here 
to argue for the other side. Let me, therefore, as no Englishmen 
are within reach, go to the English papers and see what they 
say.” Iwent to the English papers, daily and weekly, illustrated 
and plain, and found that they said a good deal, and that they 
also used the emphasis of conviction. There I found that, far 
from being covetous, base, and self-seeking, England has been 
thwarted by the Boers for years in her endeavours to bless them 
in spite of themselves. Her sole desire was to bring the light 
of civilization and culture into their benighted little land. This 
was the reason of her presence there; the gold-fields, of which 
so much has been made, were merely a coincidence. Her 
statesmen, unjustly accused by the envious Germans of rapacity, 
had been forced against their will into war, for the Boers had 
actually carried their blind rage against their benefactors to the 
length of being themselves the aggressors. It was lamentable 
that the kind hand, offering to guide and support, should be 
bitten in so savage a fashion, that the hand which had come to 
bless should be forced to stay and smite. Though the English 
arms had suffered some slight reverses—this was at the begin- 
ning of the war—the troops commanded by Sir Redvers Buller 
had only to arrive on the scene to give affairs a very different 
aspect. The Boers would then receive a lesson, reluctantly given, 
but made necessary by their unparalleled insolence, which they 
would not. easily forget, and would in future be more careful not 
to rouse the British lion. A lofty pity was shown towards this 
small, misguided people, rushing on to its own destruction. In 
one paper, in connection with details of the embarkation of 
troops, I saw the enemy compared to a butterfly about to be 
broken on a wheel, so puny did he seem by the side of the great 
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forces being brought to bear on him. It must, however, be con- 
ceded that the butterfly is a stalwart one, and has up to now 
proved itself to be rather more than a match for the wheel. The 
illustrated papers were very full of British lions, with smalls 
ridiculous Krugers skipping away affrighted before the mani- 
festations of such wrath. The humour of the tall hat was 
invariably insisted upon. On more than one occasion, as the 
war proceeded, these papers arrived by the same post that 
brought the news of a serious British defeat, and the effect the 
pictures produced was not exactly that which the artist had 
intended. For very many weeks, long after the ordinary observer 
had noted that the Boers were a formidable enemy, and that the 
issue of the war was becoming uncertain, these papers still 
preached with more or less eloquence the pleasing doctrine 
that everything was going on satisfactorily; that everything, 
in short, is for the best in the best of all possible worlds. I 
could not but admit that the silent Boers, winning their battles 
and saying nothing, presented at least a dignified appearance. 

The English papers not having satisfied my sense of proportion, 
I turned to the German papers. There I found the same tele- 
grams, but with different interpretations. The victory announced 
in the English papers became a reverse when translated imto 
German, the retreat in good order became a panic, and after a 
few days it transpired that the German rendering had been the 
correct one. But if the lofty tone of the British Press had seemed 
excessive, the want of loftiness inthe German Press, of calmness, 
of even an appearance of fairness, was very marked. The Boer 
cause was passionately upheld. A number of absurd stories of 
the cruelty of the English to the prisoners and wounded were 
published every day, and the columns teemed with extracts from 
the private letters of unnamed individuals, showing that the 
English have not the humanity of savages. ‘These stories and 
extracts, one would think, were inserted merely as a concession 
to the appetite for horrors of the lower classes, and would be 
passed over unnoticed by the ordinary reader. They were, how- 
ever, repeatedly made the subject of leading articles. ‘“ The 
British workman,” said one paper, commenting on a story of the 
kind, “ést ein unbeschreiblich roher Patron, and loses no opportu- 
nities the war gives him of satisfying his brutal instincts.” “ But 
is the British workman at the front?” I enquired of another wise 
man I met. “ You must not believe all you see in the news- 
papers,” was the answer, to which I could truthfully reply, “I 
don’t.” 

The papers, both English and German, having to be read with 
so many grains of salt, I considered it wiser to resume my former 
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attitude of listener to the conversation of men who had read and 
digested them all, and who picked out what was probably true 
and rejected what was probably false, even though their views 
might sometimes be expressed with an emphasis which made 
them appear one-sided. The impressions I received as the result 
of this method have been something like this :— 

When the war against the Boers began, there was a very | 
general feeling of indignation in Germany against England. It 
may be suggested that it was no business whatever of Germany’s, 
but people will think, and many have an uncontrollable pro- 
pensity for saying what they think, often with disastrous con- 
sequences to themselves. The indignation in this case was that 
which invariably pursues a Goliath attacking a David. The 
public sympathy will always be on the side of the small, intrepid 
David, and the reiterated assurances of the Goliath that it was 
David who insisted on fighting, were brushed aside as unworthy 
of the serious consideration of serious people. But, though all 
the sympathy was with what was then supposed to be the in- 
finitely weaker side, no one had in the beginning any real doubts 
as to the ultimate results. The confident tone of the English 
Press was so great that it could only be the expression of a con- 
sciousness of perfect readiness for war. It was so great, that 
such adjectives as boastful and vainglorious were freely applied 
to it in this country. It was so great, that when the first Boer 
victories were made known there was, besides the natural re- 
joicing at the success of the small and plucky, a distinct feeling 
of gratification at being able to witness the fall following so 
closely on the pride that had gone before. Blank astonishment 
succeeded, however, as blunder followed blunder, loss followed 
loss, and all the weakness of the great Goliath was exposed to 
the world. 

Then those classes (and they comprise every class in Germany) 
whose interests are in any way affected by England’s naval, finan- 
cial, and commercial superiority, began to ransack the lumber- 
rooms of history, and drag out their old grievances and examine 
them. They remembered England’s faithless behaviour in regard 
to Luxemburg in the sixties; they recalled how during the 
Franco-German War she deeply wounded German susceptibilities 
by her sympathy with the conquered, a sympathy that found an 
active commercial expression in supplying the French with arms 
and ammunition. They discussed her unfriendly attitude at all 
times in Colonial questions, and how, from the German point of 
view, she is to this day not merely unfriendly, but endeavours 
wherever possible to hinder the development of a Greater 
Germany. It was agreed that her attitude on the Samoa question 
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and in regard to China had given just cause for dissatisfaction, 
and that not Germany alone, but the whole world, considers that 
she uses her superior naval strength with regrettable unscrupu- 
lousness. When Dr. Jameson broke into the Transvaal (I remem- 
ber the expression “ broke in” was used, as though we were talk- 
ing of thieves breaking into a church), he did it in defiance of all 
laws, and England immediately forfeited the consideration she 
had enjoyed as the most prominent supporter of civilization and 
culture in Europe. Her fall was the greater for her having been 
so long the representative of all that was highest and best. The 
assurances of British statesmen that they were not responsible for 
the expedition received no credence in this country, owing to the 
marked indulgence with which those persons who had arranged 
it were treated. Numbers of people who had long felt a dormant 
antipathy to England were roused to open hostility by the indig- 
nation with which this attack on a small and courageous nation 
of German origin inspired them. It was specially deplorable that 
one of the most civilized countries should have been responsible 
for so flagrant a breach of justice, and it will need the entire 
skill of English statesmen to efface the extraordinarily unfavour- 
able impression that England’s foreign policy has since made. 
This will be the more difficult owing to the prevailing conviction— 
whether just or not it is hardly possible as yet to tell—that Eng- 
land’s policy has taken its present direction chiefly on account of 
the influence of certain financial circles and mine owners, and 
that Transvaal gold has exercised the same fatal fascination 
on English statesmen that the Rheingold did on the heroes of the 
German legend. This conviction has seemed justified by the dis- 
covery that England has plunged totally unprepared into the pre- 
sent war; but, in her eagerness to secure the golden eggs, she 
has placed the life of the goose that lays them in jeopardy, 
although it is evident that her financial and intellectual prepon- 
derance in the Transvaal is so great that a few years of waiting 
would have obtained for her all she wanted, without the neces- 
sity of firing a shot. The great majority of educated Germans 
sincerely regret the fact that England’s position as a Great Power 
should depend on the issue of a war which was at first to 
have been so small a thing; and they are of opinion that golden 
eggs for the few are hardly worth the death or captivity of the 
many, and the possible humiliation of the remainder. 

Meanwhile the blunders and the lessons in South Africa, and 
the blunders and the lessons in England, have cost many lives 
and a great deal of money. What evil spirit has taken possession 
of the Ministers? It is only necessary to allude to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Leicester speeches, whose immediate result was the further 
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estrangement of Germany, and to the Manchester speeches of Mr. 
Balfour, as careless, as graceful, as entertaining as ever, but 
delivered at a moment when the nation must be unresponsive to 
entertainment and grace, and disposed on the whole to resent 
carelessness. And what graver blunder could have been com- 
mitted than the detention and search of the German mail 
steamers? This is one of those actions which are at all times 
hardly justified by success; how incomprehensible does it 
therefore become when it is done at the very time when England 
most needs the friendship of Germany, and most feels her isola- 
tion, at the very moment when Europe has become aware of her 
weakness, and is least inclined to tolerate high-handedness. 
England is engaged in showing the world that her army has 
existed practically on paper only, and the sole weapon at present 
between herself and complete helplessness is her fleet. Doubts 
as to its actual strength and efficiency are beginning to be 
whispered. ‘The ships are there, and the money is there ; but after 
the revelations we have lately witnessed in regard to her army, it is 
questioned whether the men are there. Nothing contraband was 
found on the mail steamers, and after a most mischievous delay 
they were released. Is it to be wondered at that this country 
looks with coldness on England’s professions of affection and 
esteem, when she can, as it has turned out, without the least 
justification, deal such a back-handed blow to German trade? 
No monetary compensation that she can make will lessen the 
hostility she has awakened in this matter. Merchants have no 
longer any security for the proper delivery of their goods, and 
people will not give orders when there is a doubt as to their 
due execution. The chief results are the markedly increased 
bitterness of German feeling towards England, and the enthusiasm 
with which the grant for the navy will be voted in the Reichstag. 
It is conceivable that the commercial classes in Germany, even if 
they were not so before, have become hostile to England owing 
to this incident. 

As to the lessons taught by the war, they are sufficiently 
obvious, and are no business of ours. England will learn them 
or not, as she chooses. She will rise out of the ashes to fresh 
greatness, or will drop from the list of first-rate Powers as she 
decides or declines to learn them. She will recognize or not, as 
she chooses, that isolation has its inconveniences in time of war, 
and only becomes splendid in time of peace. In time of peace, 
with no obligations towards anyone, and no need to fulfil pro- 
mises of help to unluckier nations in distress, it is certainly a 
splendid and an enviable state. But we have seen lately how 
england turned to us for sympathy and friendship, reminding us 
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of our close relationship and common interests, and how coldly 
these reminders were received, the reason, of course, being that 
no one will give something for nothing in a self-seeking world, 
and that England has taught those who might otherwise have 
been willing to help her that the basis on which she negotiates 
is that of giving nothing, and taking all she can for herself. It 
is also enviable to be able to rule a vast Empire with what is, 
compared to the armies of the Continent, a mere handful of 
troops ; and for the nation itself it is, at least, pleasant that no 
man need be a soldier unless he likes. Such conditions give an 
impression of glorious freedom and aloofness from the heavy 
burdens born by less fortunate peoples, but in time of war they 
are connected with grave inconveniences and dangers. Side by 
side, with the respect shown to individual liberty by such a 
system, are drawbacks of so serious a character that they cannot 
be set aside. The troops sent out to reduce the Boers to sub- 
mission are being taught by a hard and expensive experience 
that their training is not up to the standard required. Obviously 
there are not enough of them. The best went first, and these 
later army corps, incomplete, and got together with so much 
difficulty, are probably mere food for powder. They may possess, 
and have shown that they do possess, the courage and the patience 
of heroes; but they have not been adequately trained, they are 
not adequately equipped, and up to the time of writing they have 
not been adequately led; so that all that they can do, no other 
course being left open to them, is to die heroically, officers and 
men alike, shot down in heaps by an enemy who understands 
thoroughly what he is about. It is disturbing to reflect on what 
may happen should Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener be un- 
successful. They are the last and best that England has to offer. 
If they should be attended by General Buller’s ill-luck—and the 
task before them increases in difficulty and magnitude every day 
—there are no more generals of yet greater prestige produce- 
able. 

Many people in Germany are of opinion that England is in 
decadence, that she is too rich, and is paying the usual penalty 
for a surfeit of the good things of life. She has, they say, grown 
fat, sleepy, secure and careless, big in words and small in deeds, 
and that her tendency even now to call actions that have only 
just escaped being defeats splendid victories, is neither the spirit 
in which great victories are won nor the spirit that inspired her 
in past years, when the envy with which other nations regarded 
her was mixed with a very genuine admiration. But it is plain 
that whatever she may have been at the beginning of the war, 
she is now thoroughly startled into wakefulness, and the resolu- 
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tion and dogged perseverance out ot which her greatness was 
built, have come back to her in her day of danger with much 
of her old humility. The interests of European civilization 
would be gravely affected if she should be forced into any 
position less influential than the one she has till now occupied ; 
for though her foreign policy has been hypocritical, rapacious, 
and supremely selfish, at home she rules her subjects with 
a wisdom and liberality unequalled in other countries. For 
this reason, because she is the home of freedom, liberality, and 
culture, all right-thinking Germans, far from rejoicing, as 
Englishmen suppose they do, at England’s present discomfiture 
in South Africa, watch with keenest sympathy her brave efforts 
to turn the blunders of the Government into successes. The 
reverses she has sustained have been more than sufficient to satisfy 
those who at first were desirous that her boastfulness should be 
punished. Boastfulness there was, and punishment there has 
been enough, and the sufferers are not those who boasted and 
those who blundered, but the nation alone, following confidently 
wherever it is led, enthusiastic, obedient, and brave. That the 
nation has been silent in its distress, and has neither complained 
nor looked about for a scapegoat, that it is ready with its money 
and its lives to any extent that may be demanded, that there are 
no revolutions at home, and no cries of Nous sommes trahis, is not 
to its credit, because it is its character. This quiet determina- 
tion never to give in, however admirable, and however important, 
is, after all, nothing but a natural gift. But it is just this natural 
gift that will, in all probability, make England victorious at last. 


A GERMAN LADY. 


SCHOOL CHILDREN’S IDEALS. 


‘“« The history of the world is but the biography of great men.”—CARLYLE. 


THE following questions were proposed early in December, 1899, to 
three hundred and two boys and two hundred and eighty-nine 
girls in public elementary schools :— 

1. “Which would you rather be when you grow up, a man or a 
woman, and why ?” 

2. “What man or woman of whom you have ever heard or read 
would you most wish to be, and why ?” 

Mr. Earl Barnes, after his recent researches in this country, 
asserts that he found among the school children of England a 
paltriness of ideal. These questions were primarily designed to 
bring out the ideals of school children, and being proposed during 
a time of national excitement, they gave the children an oppor- 
tunity of showing their patriotism. After studying the six hundred 
papers, it seems to me that English school children are not lacking 
in public spirit, although their range of heroes is extremely limited. 
Secondly, the questions aimed at bringing out the differences of 
ideal in boys and girls; and here, I think, that although the 
capacity for hero worship is strong in both boys and girls, yet 
the latter have a more delicate appreciation of what is noble 
in human character. The ages of the children were between 
eleven and thirteen. They belonged to the upper standards, 
and many of them were on the point of leaving school. The 
schools selected were in towns, some were from the south and 
some from the north of England. The questions were put 
to the children in the ordinary course of school events as an exer- 
cise in composition. The boys and girls took them quite seriously 
and were not aware that any special use was to be made of their 
compositions. The first casual glance through the papers shows 
that the boys’ answers exhibit touches of humour, which are 
almost entirely absent from the girls’ answers; secondly, that the 
girls exhibit more unselfishness than the boys. The latter clamour 
for what affects their own personal comfort, while the girls are 
more mindful of their use in the world. The girls have a more 
delicate sense of the ideal than the boys; and lastly, the military 
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spirit pervades the majority of the answers. Boys and girls alike 
are keenly interested in the war, and are eager to be at the scene 
of action either as generals or nurses. It is curious to notice that 
about 35 per cent. of the girls wish to be men, and only two boys 
out of three hundred and two wish to be women. 

The girls’ answers to the first question can readily be classified 
into fairly well-defined groups. Firstly, there are a small propor- 
tion of the superior, strong-minded type, who are emphatic in 
their loyalty to their sex. These few obviously despise men, and 
dispose of them in a curt sentence or two. 

“T wish to be a woman because they have much more sense 
than men,” writes one. “A woman, because they are braver than 
men ; they can do things quickly. Men are clumsy; besides, men 
drink,” writes another. “A woman, because women just do things 
while men are talking,” writes a third. These strong-minded 
damsels only form about 3} per cent. of the whole. 

Secondly, there are a small proportion—about 3 per cent.—of 
virtuous and proper-minded little persons who administer a solemn 
rebuke to the flippant examiner for propounding the problem. “I 
would rather be a woman,” writes one, “because God has made 
us all according to His will.” This writer is inconsistent in spite 
of her virtuous show of contentment, for she goes on to wish to be 
“ Mr. Gladstone, because he was the greatest man that ever was.” 
Another says: “I would choose to be a woman because Nature 
made me one, and we must be content.” She is a pious little 
maiden, although inconsistent, and goes on to wish to be “a writer 
of hymns, like Mr. Limestone, because he was the author of lovely 
hymns.” . 

Thirdly, there are the ambitious and adventurous ones who 
rebel against their sex. These form the 34 per cent. who 
wish to be men. They urge various reasons: the strength, the 
freedom of men, and the adventures open to them. They are 
keenly alive to the economic disadvantages of women’s labour, 
the limited number of occupations open to them, and they are 
fully convinced that a man’s lot is easier than a woman’s. “I 
would rather be a man,” writes an ardent maiden of twelve, 
“ because I could be a soldier and help my country. A man has 
many chances of being great, and women haven’t. A man can 
work and keep his wife, but a woman cannot work for a man. 
Her wages would not be enough.” This writer wants to be 
Shakespeare. “A man,” writes another, “ because he is brave, and 
can fight and explore, and gain land for his country.” This small 
maiden wants to be Nelson. “I would rather be a man, because 
a man is more useful and respectable than a woman, especially 
when a woman takes to drink ; then she makes home miserable.” 
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A good many of these answers hint at dark home experiences.. 
Most of these adventurous ones desire to be Wellington, Nelson, 
or Sir Redvers Buller. 

Many urge that a man’s lot is easier. One says: “I would be 
a man because he has no worry preying on his mind, such as 
women have. The only woman I would care to be is the 
Queen, because she is waited on, everything is brought to her, 
she never has dishes to wash, and she ought to be happy.” 
Another says: “A man, of course. He just has to get up, and he 
finds the fire lighted, and breakfast ready. He goes to his work, 
and when he comes home tea is ready ; then he does nothing but 
smoke his pipe, and go out, and do what he likes.” 

In considering the economic position of women, a girl of thirteen 
writes: “Men have a voice in the government of their country, and 
women have not ; and a man has more influence, and his example 
is more readily followed than that of a woman. Men can rise in 
life, and fill important posts, and earn a lot of money, but women 
cannot.” This girl is an ardent young reformer, she wants to be 
the Prime Minister, and she sketches her programme of reform. 
“Women work hard, and get no pay,” writes another, “but men 
have their general amount of work, and no more, and they earn 
good money at it. Men can go where they like without per- 
mission, but women always have to ask permission of their em- 
ployers or husbands.” “A man has more choice of trades. A 
woman cannot be a soldier, or a sailor, or a policeman, a tram 
conductor, or a magistrate, or anything interesting. All of these 
are nicer trades than serving in a shop or dressmaking, such 
as women do,” writes another. “There are many competitions in 
woman’s work which makes wages low. There is none in men’s. 
Women only get their money once a year, such as servants, 
and they are sometimes cheated out of it,” is further opinion. 
“Men are heir to all money or property,” writes one, who 
appears to have unpleasant brothers, “and brothers always 
gets the best schooling and things, and then they cheats their 
sisters out of their money when relations die.” “People believe 
in you if you is a man, and they pays you according. There are 
great women who do better work than men, but the men do not 
think so, and their pay is shameful.” 

A fourth class (304 per cent.), who are faithful to their sex, have 
strivings after the ideal in life. They want to do some good in the 
worldas women. “I want to be a nurse, and therefore I would bea 
woman,” writes one. 

*«©*© A Jady with a lamp shall stand 
In the history of the land, 
A noble type of geod, 
Hereie womanhood.’ 
VOL. XXXIV. 60 
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There is no saying like this about men. I should like to have it 
said about myself. It would be my greatest joy to go out to the 
island where they send the lepers. I would amuse them, and 
nurse them. I would go to the Transvaal if I was big enough.” 
Another, who appreciates the sympathy of women but expresses 
herself crudely, says: “I would rather be a woinan because a 
woman has feeling for other people, and men has just feelings for 
themselves. Women do the best work in the world because they 
feel for others.” “I would rather bea woman because she is gentle 
and kind. She is patient too. Men just swears when things go 
wrong, and they kicks the furniture.” She is inconsistent in spite 
of her admiration of womanly virtues, and she wishes to be 
“Mr. Gladstone because he was honest and good and did a lot 
for England.” “I think a woman’s life is a splendid one if she 
keeps from the drink,” writes a young moralist, who probably 
speaks from bitter home experience. “Even if her husband will 
go to work regular and give her his wages Saturdays, she always 
as the worry of thinking he may go with bad companions who 
will lead him to drink.” “I want to be a woman so to train 
my children up in what way they should go. Men just hits the 
children and swears at them and makes them worse,” says a person 
of twelve, who speaks with authority. “Women have ‘to suffer and 
be strong,’ and this is a noble lot,” says a thoughtful and medita- 
tive child who reads Ruskin. In spite of her championship of 
women she wishes to be “Mr. Ruskin because he wrote great 
books, but his political economy is dull.” 

That nearly one-third of the girls are content to be women in 
order that they may exert a refining influence, speaks well for the 
sense of the ideal in these little school girls. 

A fifth class, about 30 per cent., wish to be women in order to 
escape the responsibilities of men’s lives, and to get more of the 
joys of life. “It is easier to be a woman, she need not work hard : 
just tend the children, if you have any, and go for a walk and have 
tea with your lady friends,” says one. “It is better to be a woman, 
because poor men have hard and nasty work to do. Rich men 
don’t do nasty work, but they haves trials. Women have not to 
do hard work, but they sometimes have trials,” is the opinion of a 
small person bent on getting through life easily. The social side 
of women’s lives appeal to some pleasure-loving little persons. “I 
want to be a lady, because most often the lady is invited out to tea 


or to a ball, while the man as to be at work.” Another who is 


conscious of the advantages of being a woman writes: “I would 
rather be a woman, because we can go in for nicer situations, and 
we are nicer looking, and have more ability than men ; besides, we 
are not quite so much occupied, and we can go to parties.” “A 
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woman’s is a nicer and more easy life,” writes another; “they 
do not dig coal and drain the streets like men, and make the parlour 
carpet a disgrace with their dirty boots.” “Women can just get 
married, and then the man earns all the money for her, and if she 
does not marry she can go in a shop and wear a silk dress all day 
with bead trimmings. It costs seven guineas cost price,” is the 
view of a child who believes in dress. ‘“‘ Women can please them- 
selves whether they go out to work if they are married; but there 
is this point, some men knock a woman about if she does not go to 
the factory and get money. Then she has to go out and char. 
That is nasty work. I think there is a great risk in marrying,” 
writes a far-seeing, cautious little maiden of twelve, who has 
probably studied the matter in her own domestic circle. “I would 
rather be a woman if I had a nice, clean occupation, like making 
hats or dresses fcr a theatre. Some women follow dirty occupa- 
tions, like being a servant. But it has this advantage, you can 
always marry, because men like to marry women what are servants, 
they thinks they cooks better.” 

Very shrewd and full of truth are some of these childish and 
artless observations. A few are quite alive to the privileges 
accorded to the weaker sex. “A woman can go in for nice dresses 
and privileges,” writes a child who has observed the ways of 
womankind. “She can always get her own way if she cries and 
has histeriks; men do not cry.” “Woman is weaker than men, 
and she has not so much punishment in the case of wrong-doing,” 
says a far-sighted little maid of ten. “The man as a lot of 
responsikility,” is another view ; “he is to blame if he cannot earn 
enough money for his wife and children, and they can put him in 
prison for it.” 

We get many-sided views of the case from these papers, and one 
sighs at the philosophy of life these little ones have gleaned from 
their contact with grim reality. The strong-minded ones glory in 
their sense, courage, and ability, and despise men. The proper- 
minded ones are virtuous and contented. The adventurous and 
ambitious want wider, freer, and more heroic lives, and they rebel 
against the smallness of a woman’s lot. They are also keenly 
aware that women’s work is poorly paid, that she has no vote, and 
consequently her influence is limited, that men inherit property, 
that girls’ education is sacrificed for the boys’, that there is 
much competition in the woman’s labour-market, and that women 
are easily cheated. Their wisdom in these matters is pathetic ; 
one wonders how much the children in easy circumstances, of a 
corresponding age, know or think about these questions. Then 
there are those who know the disadvantages of a woman’s life, but 
are prepared to “suffer and be strong,” as the child who reads 
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Ruskin puts it, and these are no inconsiderable portion. They 
prefer to be women because women have sympathy, patience, and 
opportunities of doing good in nursing the sick, tending children, 
and teaching. Then come the frivolous ones, who love ease. 
These are well aware that a woman’s life has many compensations 
—she may evade her responsibilities, go out to tea and parties, 
wear nice dresses. She may marry, and her husband will work for 
her, if she cannot get her way she may cry and go into hysterics, 
and if she does wrong the law is lenient to her because she is 
weak and a woman. 

Very siinply and directly these girls have shown the various 
advantages and disadvantages of a woman’s life, and their opinions 
are valuable because they reflect the opinion of the man in the 
street and the woman at the wash-tub with startling fidelity. 

There were three hundred and two papers from boys, and only 
two wish to be women. The first boy is a humorist, and at eleven 
years of age he indulges in masculine irony. “I would sooner, be 
a woman,” he writes, “it is a easy life. You gets married, and 
takes all your husband’s wage that comes in, and spends it how you 
like, and have a charwoman if there is any work to do. and scolds 
your husband as much as you like if he comes home late.” He 
does not intend you to take him seriously ; he states very definitely 
further on that he wishes to be his cousin, “ a sergeant in the army, 
because you could go to war, and perhaps get the Victoria Cross, 
and any way get a pension.” He is quite prepared to accept the 
lesser good, in case the higher is not for him. The second boy 
wants to be a woman “ because she is always in the home, and has 
nothink to do but tidy up; but men work hard and is often in 
danger.” He would like to be the “Queen’s servant, because I 
should be well looked after, and have little to do and be well kept.” 
He is an odious little creature, and probably delicate. 

A few, about 14 per cent., make a parade of virtue. They write 
up to the examiner, and say what they think they ought to say. 
These are the Pecksnifis and Uriah Heeps. One says: “I want 
to grow up respectable and do as I am bid. I must be humble 
and honest, and virtue is its own reward.” And another: “I want 
to get all information about our lessons at school, and to be pious 
and make all my friends pious, and not drink or swear, but be a 
good example.” 

Some very direct and unimaginative boys do not discuss the 
question at all. They merely remark: “I want to be a man 
because I shall be a soldier.” “I would rather be a man for I 
want to be a plumer.” These form less than 2 per cent. 
About 4 per cent. are judicial, and weigh and consider the 
question. A fair-minded person, with a touch of humour, writes . 
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“TI think I want to be a man, but it would be nice to be a girl at 
school; when you are a boy the worst part is you are always 
getting cane. The female sex is good without any trouble, but it 
is hard for the male sex to be good. There is always more men 
in prison than women. A man does not work on Saturday and 
a woman does. But she gets the best of it, for she gets all the 
wages on Saturday. Women does not waste money and men 
does, but I wish I had some money to waste.” This view of 
the female sex being good is not confined to small boys. Medical 
women are expected to want to go to China and India, and work 
from motives of pure philanthropy because they are women, while 
medical men stay at home and earn big fees under the easiest 
conditions. 

A judicial person of twelve attacks the problem very seriously, 
and gives his opinions at length. “I would rather be a man, but 
women are useful and we must be fair to them. A man can travel 
and see the world, whereas a woman is weak and frightened, and 
they do not explore foreign countries like men, and women do not 
go to war and fight; but I do not say that all women are silly and 
frightened. There was a plucky postmistress of Greytown, who 
detied a company of Boers; that is a exception to the rule. [ 
should like to marry a woman like that. A woman can manage 
a house and six children, which a man could not do. So you see 
aman can do what a woman cannot, and a woman can do what 
a man cannot.” 

About 15 per cent. wish to be men from purely unselfish 
motives. The soldier ideal is very strong at present, and patriot- 
ism runs high. “A man,” writes one, “because a man can go to 
the front, and fight for his country and his Queen.” Another 
young patriot writes: “I want to be a man to have a chance to 
serve my country and help to keep up England’s name, which is 
the greatest in the world.” “A man, because men can fight for 
their country, and understand the affairs of the nation, and can 
vote, and so help the Government.” “A man, for men have more 
sense than women, and you want sense when you go to fight for 
your country.” 

A few boys recognize their responsibilities to their parents, and 
say they want to earn money to keep them in comfort; one boy 
wants to earn money to buy his mother “ silk dresses” ; and a larger 
number look forward to the responsibility of supporting and pro- 
tecting a wife and children. “I want to be a man to earn money 
so that my wife should not go out to work. I should earn good 
wages, and make my wife and family happy.” Another writes: 
“ A woman has harder work than a man, unless she can keep a 
servant. I shall earn money enough to let my wife keep a 
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servant.” “I would rather be a man to be a mechanic or town 
clerk. At the end of the week I would take my children out 
for a walk in the country or to a cricket match, and they should 
always go to the seaside when I got married.” 

About 76 per cent. are brutal in their frankness concerning 
their reasons for wishing to be men, which they admit are purely 
selfish. Most boys from eleven to fourteen or fifteen are dreadful 
little materialists, and these show themselves unblushingly in their 
naked reality. “I want to be a man, because a man can have his 
own way. A man can earn more money than a woman, and go 
out and enjoy himself when he likes. His wife has to get up and 
get his breakfast ready, and he does nothing,” is the frank view of 
a young egotist. Another unpleasantly frank person writes: “I 
want to be a man because a man when he gets married can have 
all his own way at home, and can enjoy himself as much as he 
likes when his work is done.” This boy is inconsistent, for he 
wants to be “Madam Patty, because she earns a lot of money, at 
her singing, and the cheapest seats to hear her is charged seven 
shillings and sixpence.” Another, whose domestic experiences are 
evidently not peaceful, writes: “I would rather be a man to work 
for my living and get away from home, than to be a woman to be 
hindered with her work, and get no money. If she has got 
children, there is nothing but fighting and crying, for they are 
bad-tempered, and she has to put up with it all.” The confined 
sphere of a woman’s life, her limitations in the labour market, 
the low value attached to her work, and the pettiness of the 
household duties, are points which the majority of boys mention 
as reasons for wishing to be men. “ Women cannot get out of 
doors, they do only little jobs at home which are messy and are 
never finished,” writes one. “They have to do the cooking, and 
men do not,” writes another. “ A man’s life is best, he can see the 
country as engine-driver, guards of trains, soldiers, and sailors, all 
for nothing.” “A man can have his half a day on Saturday and 
go and enjoy sports, and have a bicycle, and build a house of your 
own, and be in what trade you like, or a professional footballer, aud 
go to meetings and talk about politics, and earn good money 
without always working.” This is a very fair summary of the 
advantages of being aman. “A man can always keep his situa- 
tion, for he has got Trades Unions. A woman can be turned out 
of her place at a minute’s notice, and a man could not, because 
there would not be anyone to take his place, and there are plenty 
of women to take her place. In fact, there are too many women 
in the world,” writes a boy who has grasped some crude notions of 
Trades Unionism and competition. “Women earn hardly any 
money, and they cannot be commercial travellers, and soldiers, 
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and explorers, and these are the best trades there are,” is the 
opinion of one adventurous spirit. “ Women are delikate, and they 
cannot have adventurous lifes. They must cook and mind babies, 
and do the dull work,” is another opinion. “A man’s work is 
nice,” writes one who hates monotony and appreciates his night’s 
rest, “ because he does fresh things. A woman has to go over the 
same things again and again every day. Another point is,a man 
can sleep at night, but a woman has to walk about to stop the baby 
from crying.” “A woman dare never go out and leave the baby 
in the house. She must always take it with her, unless she has a 
daughter,” writes another boy, who realizes the difficulty of tending 
a baby single-handed. “A man can go to musical places, and he 
‘ can smoke there if he likes, but a woman must always stop at 

home to put the children to bed.” “Men can learn more than 
women; he can have in his pocket plenty of money, and he 
generally knows how to use it. A woman cannot learn, and she 
cannot earn money. She cannot play games, and she usually likes 
silly things,” is a decidedly masculine opinion, which holds 
feminine intellect in low esteem. 

In summing up the boys’ papers we find that practically none of 
the boys wish to change their sex. They are very well aware of 
the advantages of the man’s life and the disadvantages of the 
woman’s. We find among the boys a few who make a show of 
virtue, and say what they esteem to be the correct thing to say, 
and a few who have no ideas on the question, except that the trade 
they prefer is essentially a man’s trade. 

There are a few fair-minded boys who weigh and consider the 
question. This deliberation is almost wholly absent from the girls’ 
papers. They show their side of the matter with great earnest- 
ness, but they do not attempt to put both sides. The irrepressible 
boy’s remark : “ The female sex is good without any trouble, but it 
is hard for the male sex to be good,” is worthy of Sam Weller. 

There is a fair proportion of unselfish and patriotic ones who 
realize their duties and responsibilities, and are prepared to fulfil 
them. The boy of twelve who wants to serve his country and his 
Queen, and who plans how to keep his future wife and family in 
comfort, is rather a fine fellow. The very large majority, however, 
of the boys (76 per cent.) are almost brutal in their total lack of the 
ideal. The average boy from eleven to fourteen is an unconscionable 
little animal, and these boys are perfectly “ naked and unashamed ” 
in their materialism. Girls are said to ripen earlier, to have finer 
feelings, and more delicate instincts, and these papers certainly bear 
out the statement. To get their own way, to have a woman to work 
for their comfort, to enjoy sports and half helidays, to have plenty 
of money and little to do, these seem to be the things that make lite 
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worth living. Certainly, after reading through these files of papers, 
une is convinced that the girl from eleven to thirteen, at least, is a 
much finer creature than the boy. 

The answers to the second question: “ What man or woman of 
whom you have ever read or heard would you most wish to be /” 
show that apart from the military enthusiasm, which comes out 
strongly in ali the children’s answers, the girls have a keener 
instinct for the ideal in literature and art than the boys. 

Florence Nightingale and Mr. Gladstone are the ideal person- 
ages which the girls mosteadmire. About 15 per cent. wish to be 


Florence Nightingale, “ because she was brave and heroic.” “She 
looked after the sick soldiers, and got used to seeing blood.” “She 
thought of others more than herself.” “She was kind and 


gentle.” The admiration expressed for Miss Nightingale is very 
sincere, and many of the girls want to go out to nurse the sick 
soldiers in the South African War. 

Mr. Gladstone also stands high in the estimation of the girls. 
Nearly 15 per cent. wish to resemble him, “ because he did a lot 
of good to England.” “ He liked Irish beggars.” “ He never told lies.” 
‘“‘ He was very wise and scholarly.” One dear little domestic-loving 
maiden of twelve, who writes very prettily on the joys of being a 
woman, and making home bright, adds: “ But I know no woman 
what I admire much. I think I would like best to be Mr. Glad- 
stone, because he was a God-fearing man, and also a noble, true- 
hearted man, and led a most beautiful life.” 

Next to Mr. Gladstone, the Queen is the most admired person in 
the experience of these little school girls. One girl, who thinks 
with Becky Sharp on matters of morality, writes, “I should like to 
be the Queen because she is such a good, noble lady, and it is easy 
to be good when you have lots of money.” “I would like to be the 
Queen because she has a crown, and a lot of jewels, and as soldiers to 
fight for her.” “ The Queen, because she can do what she likes, and 
she always knows what is going to happen.” “The Queen, because 
she goes about in a carriage, and a lot of butlers and footmen to 
wait on her, and a lot of friend soldiers to visit her, and a nice 
throne to sit on.” “ The Queen—but in one way I don’t want to be 
the Queen, because so many have warred against her.” 

Grace Darling, as a heroine, receives almost as much admiration 
as the Queen. “Because of her heroic deeds.” “Because she was 
offered a hundred pounds to sit in a boat in a theyter, and she 
wouldn’t. She saved nine lives, who were clinging to a wreck 
of a ship, when the men was cowards.” 

Shakespeare receives equal votes with Grace Darling. “Because 
he is thought a lot of all over the world.” “ Because he wrote nice 
poetry.” “I should like to be Shakespeare for two things,” writes 
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a very modest and ingenious little girl, “firstly, because I could 
make a number of beautiful poems, which makes people think 
good thoughts ; and, secondly, I should not become famous until 
[ was dead, therefore I should not know that my poems was 
beautiful, and then I should not be conceited over them.” 

Wellington, Nelson, Columbus, Napoleon, and Sir Redvers 
Buller are all popular heroes among the girls. 

One sensitive and intense little creature writes : “I should like 
to be a great soldier like Wellington. It must be grand to go 
and fight for country, Queen, and liberty. If England were to. 
prove unsuccessful in this war, I should feel unable to litt up my 
head again.” 

A large number of girls have literary or artistic aspirations. They 
express these aspirations crudely, but to the point. 

“T would wish to be a poet or a painter, and do nice work, like 
inventing things out of your own head.” “I wish to be Madame 
Patti, because she has a great gift of song.” “ Mrs. Hemans, because 
she was a writer of poetry, and that is what I want to be.” “Mrs. 
Browning, because she wrote good poems, and is thought a lot of 
up to the present time.” “Jane Taylor, because she wrote poems 
very well. One she did is called Meddlesome Matty.” “ Eliza 
Cook, because she can make up poetry.” “Ellen Terry, so as to 
act nice plays.” “Ellen Terry, because she plays before the Queen, 
and is rich, and I want to be rich.” “ Dr. Hans Richter, because it 
would be lovely to compose music.” “Tennyson, because he did 
poetry very well.” “Sir Walter Scott, to write beautiful poems.” 
“Solomon, because he was wise, and he wrote songs.” “ Mr. 
Ruskin, because he thought and wrote noble thoughts.” “ Miss 
Annie Swan, who writes good books, and gives nice advices in her 
paper.” The knowledge of poets and their works is imperfect (one 
wishes primary education took more account of poetry), and the 
literary criticisms are crude, but the aspiration towards the ideal 
is deeply rooted. 

Only two choose characters from literature. One imaginative little 
person wants to be “the princess in a fairy tale like the Sleeping 
Beauty or Cinderellu, because their life had nice endings.” And an 
ambitious little maiden of discernment, who wants to be “ Portia, 
because she was cleverer than any of the men, and beautiful and 
rich as well.” A few covet riches for various reasons. One would 
like to be “a millionaire, so that I could give gifts to my country 
like Mrs. Rylands, and see the world.” Another would be “the 
Queen’s daughter, because she is rich, and has jewels and grand 
dresses, and no work to do.” “The Princess of Wales, for she is 
rich, and she vis:ts the Queen and great people.” A small propor- 
tion are very definite in their desires. One wishes to be “my 
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grandmother, because she has a orchard and a greenhouse, and 
keeps a man to clean it out.” Another wants to be “ Mrs. Wheeler, 
because she is a widow, and has plenty of money to live on, and 
keeps a servant.” A third aspires to be “ Mrs. Liebenwood, because 
she keeps two servants going, and is very rich.” Another wants to 
be “ Maggie Watson, because she learas music, and she can go out 
and play with her friends whenever she likes, and there is no baby 
to mind.” 

A marked military spirit animates the boys. Their aspirations 
are very warlike. They want to go and fight the Boers with as much 
ardour as the girls want to go and nurse the wounded soldiers. 

Only two women are mentioned as worthy ideals. One boy thinks 
he would like to be the Queen, “ because wherever she goes she is 
honoured, and they fire off guns for her.” And another wants to 
be “Her Majesty the Queen, because she has out-reigned any 
monarch that has ever lived, and she is a Empress, and her name 
goes to the uttermost ends of the earth.” The boy who wanted to 
be “ Madame Patty ” has already been alluded to. 

Taking the favourite heroes in their order, we get the follow- 
ing :— 

Sir Redvers Buller. | 
Lord Kitchener. J 
Lord Nelson. 
Wellington. 
Shakespeare. 

Sir G. White. | 
Baden-Powell. J 
Gladstone. 

Sir Thomas Lipton. 
Lord Methuen. 
Cecil Rhodes, 

Baron Rothschild, 
Kipling. 

“JT want to be General Buller,” writes one, “ because I should like 
to pay Mr. Kruger back for defeating of our soldiers at Majuba 
Hill.” “I should like to be General Sir Redvers Buller,” writes 
another, “ because he is at the head of a army, and he can serve 
his Queen and his country, and when he gets to Ladysmith he will 
get a good blow at the Boers.” “ Another says: “I want to be 
Lord Kitchener of Khartoum, to win some great battles on land 
such as Egypt.” “Lord Kitchener, who gets medals and honours 
for avenging the death of General Gordon, who got beheaded at 
Khartoum.” “I would like to be Nelson, who was a great sailor, 
and got a good name. He won the Battle of Trafalgar at Trafalgar 
Square.” “Lord Nelson was the greatest sailor and the bravest 
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man the world ever saw. He put his blind eye to the telescope 
and never saw the signal, but just fought on and won.” “ Welling- 
ton, because he was a great soldier, and won very great battles, nor 
ever lost a gun, and he was a great man, and is buried in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral.” “Wellington, because he was the greatest soldier that 
ever was, he beat Napoleon, and Napoleon beat the world.” The 
following has literary allusions: “Wellington, because he was 
brave, and his policy was always right. Tennyson wrote a poem 
about him. 
- *¢* Warriors carry the warrior’s pall, 
And sorrow darkens hamlet and hall.’ 

Wellington was the greatest man that ever lived, greater even than 
Horatious that kept the bridge in Rome.” Very appreciative 
accounts are given of Wellington. His name rouses the keenest 
enthusiasm. 

“T should like to be Mr. Shakespeare, so as to be a great writer 
of plays like Hamlet and to act them myself.” “Shakespeare, 
the well-known poet of plays such as Julius Cwsar, Macbeth, 
and there are many others. Some people say Bacon wrote them.” 

It would be wearisome to enumerate the praises heaped upon 
the heads of Sir G. White, Colonel Baden-Powell, and Lord 
Methuen. The boys keenly envy these heroes, and wish them all 
success. Gladstone is admired because he “was strong and 
healthy”; “because of his great sense; because he wrote books, 
and could talk better than anyone else.” Sir Thomas Lipton comes 
in for much admiration, chiefly on account of his possessions. 
“T want to be Sir Thos. Lipton, because he has a yacht, The 
Shamrock, and alot of money and shops. If I were Sir Lipton | 
would build a liner to take soldiers to South Africa, and then an 
hospital ship to cure the wounded.” Cecil Rhodes receives tribute, 
“because he has done a great deal for England in these last few 
years,” and because “ he has made a Company of Boers, and they 
finds gold for him ; now they want to shoot him and we have a 
war about it,” is the version of a budding politician. Lord Roths- 
child’s millions are greatly admired. “I would like to be Barren 
Rothschild, becaus of is great welth,” is the modest aspiration of 
a youth who neglects spelling. 

Only two poets are mentioned, Shakespeare and Kipling. The 
latter is very popular. “Rudyard Kipling is a poet of to-day. He 
writes about soldiers who fight now, and not historical pieces like 
Shakespeare and Scott. He has just accomplished a very good 
piece called ‘The Absent-Minded Beggar, which has produced 
thousands of pounds.” “I would like to be Kipling to write good 
poetry books, like ‘ The Absent-Minded Beggar,’ and make lots of 
money by it,” is the naive wish of another of his admirers. 
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One boy wants to be “ Kruger, because he just sits down and 
smokes his pipe, and takes things easy.” One youth wants to be 
“ Emperor of Germany, because he is an absolute monarch, and has 
the largest army in the world. I should march it all out to South 
Africa and show Kruger something.” One boy of eleven says with 
entire self-confidence: “I would rather be myself; first, because 
I cannot be someone else, and second, because I shall do great 
deeds when I grow up.” One who dreads the perils of greatness 
writes: “I would rather be a ordinary man, because most litely 
someone would form plots against you if you was high up in 
State.” “In times of peace I would like to be a king,” writes a 
very cautious and odious youth, “but in war I would like to be a 
commercial traveller.” 

A few envy the fancied ease of royal personages. “I would like 
to be the Prince of Wales, because he will be king if he lives long 
enough, and he has plenty of money.” “The Duke of York,” 
writes another,“ because he does no work and rides in a carriage, 
and does what he likes all day.” Social considerations influence 
the boy who wants to be “the Prince of Wales because he can go 
and visit all the other kings and queens in the world.” Some few 
boys are very definite in their desires. One wants to be “Mr. 
Harris, Esq., because he owns a lot of land and shoots.” Another 
wants to be “imy uncle, because he has a place of his own.” 
Another, “ my brother Tim, because he is a champion cyclist.” 

Dan Leno excites one boy’s envy “because he gets plenty of 
money every night for doing almost nothing.” Another wishes to 
be “a man what my father knows, named Moore, because he 
enjoys himself all day and has plenty of money to do it on.” 

One boy wants to be “a carpenter, because there is plenty of 
money and plenty of work in this trade, for people always want 
chairs and tables.” Another would like to be “an engineer, to 
make lots of money and invent.” One boy, who has some literary 
taste as well as a sense of the fate of the world’s great ones, would 
like to be “ Julius Cesar, because he was a great ruler and orator, 
and he was killed falsely, like Jesus Christ and Socrates”; and 
another boy, evidently cut out for adventure, would like to be 
“ Robinsun Crusoe, because his life was full of adventures, and I 
don’t think anythink would suit me better.” 

On the whole, the boys redeem their character in the second set 
of answers, and when pinned down to give a particular exaimple 
they show a very respectable appreciation of the sentiment of 
patriotisin. 

These papers show that children have an immense capacity fur 
hero-worship, and the pity is that our school instruction does not 
furnish them with more heroes to worship. Real instruction in 
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history and literature is almost wholly wanting in our primary 
schools, consequently the range of ideal personages known to the 
school children is extremely limited. Beyond a few military heroes, 
Shakespeare, Miss Nightingale, and Grace Darling, the children 
have few heroes to worship. Secondly, one cannot fail to be struck 
by the impression made upon these children by poetry. Their 
appreciation of Tennyson and Longfellow is quick and keen ; again 
and again they quote passages referring to Wellington and Miss 
Nightingale. We want a more generous education in our primary 
schools, one that strives to cultivate the disposition and feelings, 
as well as to train the understanding. Formal and scientific 
studies alone tend to starve the spiritual side of the child, and to 
check aspiration. If we could humanize our school instruction by 
indulging the child’s capacity for hero-worship, in presenting to 
him great and noble men and women of the world’s history, and 
in refining his mind by familiarizing him with true poetry, we 
should be helping to form the child’s disposition in a way that no 
amount of striving after mechanical accuracy could rival. 

Let the children of our primary schools learn to live in the 
company of the world’s heroes, for, as Carlyle says, “Great men, 
taken up in any way, are profitable company. We cannot look, 
however imperfectly, upon a great man, without gaining something 
by him. He is the living light-fountain which it is good and 
pleasant tobe near . . . a flowing light-fountain, as I say, of 
native original insight, of manhood and heroic nobleness.” On 
the importance of teaching poetry to children, Matthew Arnold 
strongly insisted. “The acquisition of good poetry,” he says, “ is 
a discipline which works deeper than any other discipline in the 
range of work of our schools; more than any other, too, it works 
of itself.” 


CATHERINE I, Dopp. 
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Washington, Junuary 12th, 1900. 


‘THE war in South Africa may have political efiects in this country 
which no one dreamed of at the time when war was declared a few 
months ago. With the outbreak of the war it was expected that 
England might meet with some reverses before she could send her 
troops to the theatre of action; no one imagined that England 
would meet with reverse after reverse and be held at bay by the 
Boers. The general belief that England would make short work 
of the campaign, the known desire of the Administration to re- 
ciprocate a little of the kindness shown to this country by Great 
Britain during the Spanish War, and the cordiality toward England 
then existing among all decent Americans, who were intelligent 
enough to know of the corruption of the rotten oligarchy mas- 
querading under the name of a republic, and that England was 
once again fighting for the whole world the battle for freedom and 
decent government, kept the blatherskites, Irish, American and 
German, quiet. Had England smashed the Boers without un- 
necessary loss of time.or men, the Boer sympathizers in this 
country, the majority of whom are terrific fighters with their 
mouths, would never have been heard from. When White was 
imprisoned at Ladysmith, when Gatacre and Methuen and Buller 
found that they had underestimated the fighting qualities of their 
enemy, and that tactics which were good enough before the inven- 
tion of small arms of precision were valueless against the new 
conditions, the professional agitators took heart, and believed their 
opportunity had again come. 

There was every reason why the professional agitators, mostly 
Irish, welcomed the opening. For the last few years the despicable 
crew represented by O’Donovan Rossa, Patrick Ford, and the other 
blackguards who had made a frowsy living by preaching the 
wrongs of Ireland and squeezing money out of the pockets of 
servant girls and deluded men and women, have found their occu- 
pation almost gone. The better element in America, especially 
in American politics has been sick and disgusted by having to 
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stultify itself by cringing to the Irish. The Irish vote has long 
terrorized the Republican Party, in which it is only an insig- 
nificant factor ; the Democratic Party it has absolutely dominated. 
It was Mr. Blaine who made the Republicans believe that the 
Irish could be seduced from their natural allegiance to the Demo- 
cratic Party. Mr. Blaine grovelled at the feet of the Irish. 
He was willing to make war on England (on paper or with his 
voice) regularly seven times a week, during the heat ofa campaign, 
if thereby he could win half a dozen votes. Those were great 
times for the patriots, for the patriots whose beer was paid for out of 
slender earnings. The cause of patriotism flourished. Funds for 
the purchase of dynamite (usually purchased in a jug or a tin 
can) rolled in from all parts of the country, the hated Saxon was 
to be extinguished, and, while waiting for the revolution, Irish 
patriots had to be provided with jobs, municipal, state, and 
federal. Those were the years when the dynamite kine waxed 
fat. 

We have heard less of the Irish during the last few years than 
ever before, and the dynamite kine have grown so gaunt that their 
shadow would not obscure even the brain of the average contributor 
to a dynamite fund. The patriots have grown desperate. Now 
they see once again the promised land opening before them. 

“What is going on in this country is a tremendous outburst of 
anti-English sentiment. It does not come from the masses of the 
people, but it does come from a sufficient number to make a serious 
impression at the national capital,” are the words of the intelligent 
and discriminating correspondent of the Chicago Times Herald, in 
a recent despatch to his paper. The Chicago Times Herald is a 
Republican newspaper, whose proprietor is a warm personal friend 
of the President. Chicago has a large Irish and foreign popula- 
tion. Mr. Wellman, the correspondent quoted, does not, in my 
opinion, exaggerate the situation. The masses of the people are 
probably not hoping that England will be vanquished by the 
Boers ; the men who represent the best thought and the highest 
intelligence are not siding with England’s enemies; but there are 
men enough, waiting and hoping to see England dragged down, to 
exercise no small degree of influence in a country where politicians 
are easily terrorized, where noise is often mistaken for argument, 
and where any indecent, unwarranted, and disgraceful attack on 
England always meets with ready approval. 

Then there is that sentimental and smug hypocrisy which has 
such an influence with so many people. They prate about their 
sympathies being naturally with the under dog. Under fiddle- 
sticks. No one has any sympathy with the man who is down; it 
is the successful man, the man on top, who gets all the sympathy, 
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which may not be much of a tribute to humanity, but is the 
truth. When England was on top the synipathizers of the under 
dog kept very mum; since England has had to take a few hard 
knocks, and the Boers, according to the yellow journals, are con- 
sidering whether they shall drive the Britons into the sea or take 
them all captive, and make them work the diamond and gold- 
mines for their everlasting profit and the glory of Republican 
institutions, and the British Empire is rocking on its foundations 
and has already been parcelled out among a pack of hungry jackals, 
the Boers come in for all the sympathy because they are supposed 
to be on top and England is underneath. 

For this “tremendous outburst of anti-English sentiment,” 
we have to chiefly thank the Democratic press and the Democratic 
politicians. True, some Republicans, like Senator Mason, of 
Illinois, have flaunted the banner of the twin Republics, but the 
rank and file of the Republicans are as yet in the minority. It is 
the Democrats who have taken up the cry, who are making every 
effort to arouse feeling against England and in favour of the Boers. 
The Democrats are so evenly balanced between folly and mis- 
chief, that it is difficult to draw the dividing line. Having so 
completely lost the confidence of the public that they see no 
political future for themselves, they have turned to the Boer War 
with the hope of making use of it to retrieve their fortunes. 
They are extremely hard up for “issues.” They have slowly 
come to realize that silver is just about as dead as a last year’s 
bird’s-nest, and like a last year’s bird’s-nest, no matter how long 
they sit upon it, nothing will be hatched out. They are slowly 
coming to realize that the bogey of “ Imperialism ” and anti-expan- 
sion is a scarecrow very terrifying to the fledglings, but without 
much terror to the wise old birds who sift out the chaff from the 
grain. If the country has turned its back on silver, looks askance 
at “ Imperialism,” and doesn’t care the price of a can of beer about 
the tariff, what is there left to the Democrats on which to make 
a campaign? In their desperation they searched the field over, 
and seized upon the Boer War as the thing which is to save them 
from political perdition. 

The average Eaglishman, unversed in the methods of the 
American political trickster, may well ask what the Boer War has 
to do with American politics. The connection is not very clear, 
but that is a small matter. The Democratic process of reasoning, 
if I may be pardoned for so styling what has no reason in it, is 
something like this: The Republicans, President McKinley, Secre- 
tary of State Hay, and all the other big men of the Party, have 
fallen under the baneful spell of England. Some sort of alliance, 
treaty, understanding—something uncanny, unholy, un-Democratic 
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and un-American ; something Imperialistic, aristocratic, autocratic 
and plutocratic—exists between the Administration and the British 
Government. The Democratic Party, the friend of the toilers and 
the masses, are to thwart, expose, and generally smash this profane 
compact. That is the first plank of the platform. Plank number 


two is much more simple, and even more effective. It can be put 
in four words :— 


“To blazes with England.” 

That’s a fine old ery to fire the Irish heart. It is supposed to 
typify the feelings of the “plain people,” the great unwashed, who 
furnish the chief occupation for the police force and the police 
courts of all the large cities. It does not need any campaign of 
education to make it intelligible to the limited intelligence of 
Democratic voters. All that the campaign orator has to do is to 
repeat the shibboleth; all that campaign committees have to do is 
to send out huge placards and posters bearing the magic phrase. 
Even the great unwashed can understand that. 

This tender sympathy for the Boers by these valiant pot-house 
fighters fits in very nicely with the cry of anti-Imperialism. The 
Republicans, according to the Democrats, are supporting England 
now because not to do so would make it difficult for them to justify 
their course of “ criminal aggression ” in the Philippines. You can’t 
make flesh of a Filipino and fish of a Boer. All true patriots and 
real lovers of freedom must encourage the aspiration of liberty, 
whether in South Africa or the Asiatic archipelago. Hold up 
England as a horrible example. Create a bully, a braggart, and a 
coward, and label it England. Besmear it with all kinds of ordure. 
Use this unsavory thing as a warning of what may be the fate of 
pure American Democracy if it continues to tie itself to the gilded 
chariot wheels of the British Empire. Now, perhaps, you see 
the connection between the war in South Africa and American 
politics. 

It would not be worth five minutes serious consideration if the 
lines of cleavage were sharply defined. If the Republicans were 
united, we could borrow the Democratic plank, politely say, “To blazes 
with the Democratic Party,” and quietly go about our business. 
Unfortunately, the line is not drawn hard and fast. While it is 
true that the majority of the Republicans are not pro-Boers at the 
present time, still it must not be forgotten that there are signs of 
unrest in the Republican ranks. Of course, I make no reference to 
Senator Mason. True, he is a Republican and a Senator of the 
United States, a somewhat exalted office, but it is not the first 
time a man of his type has by accident, and to the disgust of a 
majority of the decent people of his State, insinuated himself in 
the Senate. He can best be described from an illustration across 
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the Channel. He is a combination of Dérouléde, another patriot, 
and Guerin. There is no one in England just like Mason, except, 
perhaps, Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett; but these two eminent 
Frenchmen would be Masons if they lived in America, just as Mason 
would be a Dérouléde or a Guerin if he lived in Paris. 

But leaving Mason and coming back to the Republicans, it is 
clearly seen that the Republicans as a whole, the respectable 
Republicans, the leading members of the Cabinet, the Senate and 
the House, the mass of professional men of standing, and the 
great bulk of the men prominent in business and finance, are in 
sympathy with England, and are hoping that the South African 
Republics will soon be brought under the British flag. In short, 
on the one side there is the respectable part of society, on the 
other there is the riffraff. Ordinarily one would say that the 
better element would be more powerful to prevail; but let us not 
forget, to quote from a Republican newspaper, “ that a Presidential 
campaign is just coming on in this country, and that both sides 
feel it necessary to play the game up to the limit.” That is the 
discouraging thing. Who knows when the Republicans will get 
panic-stricken, and think it necessary to be even more violent 
than the Democrats in flaunting their dislike of England? Mr. 
McKinley is a candidate for re-election. Confront him with the 
alternative of insulting England or losing his re-election, and we 
may, perhaps, safely infer what he will do. I hope he will not be 
forced to make the decision. Still, it is a danger one must not 
lose sight of. Even strong men have been known to yield to 
temptation. A man must be very strong to resist that temptation; 
to endanger his election when he has it within his grasp simply by 
doing something or writing something which would set two con- 
tinents in a ferment, which wouid sweep all opposition from his 
path, but which could be so deftly explained away later that while 
it might leave a sore it would break no bones. If we close up the 
war soon and in good shape we need not fear; if it drags along 
until late in the summer, when politics are boiling and politicians 
are on the anxious seat, well—well, I trust my fears may be 
groundless. 

Unfortunately, things have happened, and undoubtedly will 
continue to happen before the war is over, which will be made use 
of by the Opposition, which is without conscience and has long ago 
parted from decency. The seizures of cargoes of American flour 
by British crusiers off Delagoa Bay is a case in point. As to the 
merits or wisdom of that act it is not necessary to consider 
now. The gutter press, of course, seized on the incident as 
eagerly as a famished cur grovels in the offal heap for a choice 
morsel. The New York World, the property of a despicable Polish 
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Jew, Pulitzer, clamours for Congress to investigate. “If the 
United States,” it shrieks, “have become an ally of or silent 
partner with Great Britain in blotting out, and starving if need be, 
the two farmer Republics in South Africa, Congress ought at 
least to have curiosity enough to enquire into the matter.” The 
ridiculous story that the American cruiser Montgomery had been 
lent to England to patrol the Sierra Leone coast because all the 
English vessels had been withdrawn for blockade duty in Delagoa 
Bay, is exploited at length by the same paper, and the rest of the 
pack that always follow its lead. And equally vicious and un- 
truthful was the report started by the World, that England was 
mobilizing “a large squadron of swift war-vessels for the purpose 
of patrolling and policing the Atlantic coast of the United States.” 
For some days the World kept this thing up. There were pictures 
of ships, and interviews with “prominent dockyard officials at 
Halifax,” and other bald fakes ; the World lashed itself into fury, 
and wanted to know if British crusiers were to be permitted to 
partially blockade American ports; and then, the lie having served 
its purpose, its dishonesty having been exposed, the absolute 
falsity of its statements having been proved, it calmly drops the 
matter without the slightest apology or regret. 


I have said that the respectable portion of society is not siding 
with these disreputable newspapers and politicians. It is a pleasure 
to turn from the World to a paper conducted on a higher plane. 
The Washington Stur, independent, with Republican leanings, 
one of the most dignified and carefully edited newspapers in the 
country, discussing the efforts to induce the United States to 
intervene, says: “These pro-Boer meetings in this country mis- 
lead nobody at home here. Even those who participate in them 
have no serious thought that they will in the slightest affect the 
action of this Government. The question, however, is one that 
lends itself easily to agitation, and we shall probably hear a good 
deal of it while the war lasts. And the agitators will represent 
one or the other of three classes :— 

“(1.) Those who are working up material for the Presidential 
campaign on the allegation that the United States has become the 
ally and tool of England. 

“(2.) Those who desire to have the United States assist by force 
in the settlement of the Irish question. 

“(3.) And a few, a very few, who will never forgive England for 
her friendly feeling for the United States during the war with Spain.” 

The Boston Journal, a strong Republican paper, espouses the 
cause of England in these words :— 

“Tf Russia, or France, or Germany should seize this opportunity 
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to strike a blow at British possessions in India or elsewhere, where- 
ever in the vast area of the Empire they might be exposed, our 
sympathies would be wholly and unreservedly given to Great 
Britain in this new and acute crisis. . . . The present and the 
future interests of America can best be subserved by having Great 
Britain hold her Empire together. We had much rather see 
Britain than Russia dominant in India, and we would not care to 
have France as a neighbour in Canada, or Germany crowding us in 
the West Indies or the South Seas. . . . Any serious injury 
which European hatred may plot for the British Empire, therefore, 
is not only a blow to our own welfare, but a grave disaster to the 
cause of peace and liberty throughout the world.” 

From the beginning the New York Times has taken strong 
ground in support of England. So that Englishmen may know 
who their friends are on this side of the Atlantic in this crisis, I 
give here the full text of a recent editorial in the Times, which, I 
believe, is worth reading, and, I hope, will be remembered :— 

“ Let no American imagine for an instant that this nation or the 
cause of civilization will be the gainer by the disasters to the 
British forces in South Africa. 

“ The injury of England is of concern to us all. Our interests, 
moral, political, and material, would suffer by her defeat at the 
hands of the Boers. The two nations sustain relations to each 
other which forbid that we should be indifferent to the calamities 
that befall her. Bound together by ties of peculiar sanctity and 
firmness, ties closer than those that unite any other nations on 
earth, these two peoples of the English speech have an influence in 
the world’s affairs that would be lamentably impaired by the abase-° 
ment of either. They have a work to do which neither might be 
able to perform alone, and which the world can ill afford that they 
should leave undone. 

“England stood by us. Let us stand by her. We had the great 
help of her moral support. Let us give her our sympathy and good 
wishes. The envious and watchful knew that she was our friend. 
Let all the world know now that we are hers.” 

Englishmen with only a casual acquaintance with American 
politics and American affairs, would naturally expect to find the 
New York Sun on the side of England’s enemies. More brilliantly 
edited than the yellow journals, and without descending to their 
gutter methods, the Sun, nevertheless, misses no opportunity to 
inflame the passions of the multitude against England. During 
the Spanish War it was forced to admit that England had rendered 
the United States some slight services. But all that has long since 
been forgotten. Probably the Irish have threatened to boycott the 
Sun if it does not abuse England. Probably the Sun feels that 
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the next time its country needs the help of England, it will have 
it anyway, abuse or no abuse. At all events, it has been one of the 
loudest in denouncing England’s “rapacity.” It bemoans the 
impotency of an Administration that permits its flour to be seized, 
and it exultingly tells its readers that all that stands between 
England and utter destruction is the protection of Germany! It 
sees in this emergency another chance to embarrass England, and it 
swiftly avails itself of it. Referring to the contingents which Canada 
has contributed for the defence of the Empire, the Sun says:— 

“For many years Africa has been virtually Europe. For an 
army to leave North America on an expedition of African conquest 
is wholly without precedent, and pregnant with international 
complications to which the United States are traditionally 
averse.” 

We know what that means. It is a hint to the Democrats to 
charge the Republicans with allowing the Monroe Doctrine to be 
violated. It is an additional argument for the annexation of 
Canada; it is an additional argument why there must be no settle- 
ment of the Alaska Boundary question. 

I have quoted at length from representative American news- 
_ papers, because I consider it important that England should know 
what the general feeling is in this country at the present time. 
The statement was made the other day in a leading English pub- 
lication which has just reached this side, that it was impossible to 
tell in England whether there was a preponderating sentiment for 
or against her in the United States. I think the question may be 
answered by summing up what I have already said: That to-day 
the Northern and Western Democrats (for, somewhat curiously, 
the Southern Democrats have once more split with their Party on 
this issue), the Democratic press, speaking broadly, and the papers 
under the terrorism of the Irish vote, are bitterly opposed to 
England ; the Republicans and the Republican press are hoping 
that England will win, but are beginning to get nervous, fearing 
that a prolongation of the war may produce awkward political 
complications. A word of explanation seems necessary about 
the attitude of the Southern Democrats. The reason they are not 
championing the Boer cause is not, as some people have imagined, 
because England was supposed to have been more friendly to the 
South than the North during the Civil War, but because the 
foreign element in the South is inconsequential as compared to 
the North, and because there is no such thing as a Southern Irish 
or German vote. The Democrats in the North pin their salvation 
on the Irish vote, and they hope to detach the German vote from 
the Republicans, counting much on race enmity. This is why 
Democratic committees in New England and the West have and 
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are passing pro-Boer resolutions, and in grandiloquent terms 
refer to the Boers as being animated by the spirit of “the em- 
battled farmers of Lexington and Bunker’s Hill.” 


It may be worth while to correct an error which apparently 
has obtained general credence in England. It has been stated 
that the President’s annual message to Congress was already 
prepared when Mr. Chamberlain delivered his celebrated “alliance ” 
speech, and that in consequence of his reference to an Anglo- 
American-Germanic alliance, the President revised his message, 
and assumed a tone distinctly less cordial toward England than in 
his first draft. This is incorrect. I am able to state on personal 
knowledge that that part of the President’s message referring both 
to England and Germany was written a full month before Mr. 
Chamberlain made his speech, and as written it was sent to 
Congress, without the alteration of a single line or letter. It is 
quite true that Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was not pleasing to the 
Washington Administration, who considered it ill-advised and 
impolitic?; but it had no other effect on the President except to 
cause him annoyance. Sympathy and politics apart, the war is 
of the greatest interest to Americans, because it reminds them of 
their own struggle nearly forty years ago, especially in those dark 
days when it seemed as if the North was in danger of being crushed 
by the raw levies of the South. What England is doing now is 
what the North did after the first battle of Bull Run, when the 
Northern army was hurled back a demoralized rabble, when the 
capital itself was apparently at the mercy of the Confederates, and 
what was thought to be a battle won in advance ended in a 
stampede. The dogged determination of the race made itself felt. 
The North rallied to the support of its president and its generals, 
the men who fell beneath Confederate bullets were replaced by 
others ; there could be no thought of surrender. Americans old 
enough to remember, know that England will not falter. The 
blood is the same, whether in Britain or in America. 

Much has been said of British losses, but compared with the 
death roll during the American Civil War they are trivial. That 
war is said to have cost the North some 300,000 lives; scarcely a 
great battle was fought in which the losses were not from 12 to 
20 per cent. Tugela and Modder River show no such figures. 
When Grant, in May, 1864, after three years of war, commenced 
his final march to Richmond, he crossed the Rapidan with an 
army 116,000 strong. In two months 40,000 were gone, but the 
North sent her loyal sons to take their places. Lee, when first 
besieged, had 80,000, but Grant’s remorseless hammering so 
reduced his army, that when at last he capitulated at A ppomattox 
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only 28,000 men laid down their arms. There may be other 
reverses in store for Britain before the sword is sheathed, but 
Americans with the blood of the Motherland in their veins feel 
that no matter how severe the losses or great the price to be paid, 
there will be no halt until the end is reached. 

The calm of England impresses those Americans who realize 
how volatile their own people are. Commenting on the stoicism 
now governing all classes in England, a prominent newspaper asks 
what would have happened in this country had Dewey been forced 
to call for reinforcements, had some of Cervera’s ships escaped, had 
Sampson been repulsed. And answering these supposititious 
questions, this paper says: “It must be admitted that the English 
are carrying themselves well in an hour of discouragement. Their 
pride is wounded, but they are showing no rancour. There is no 
howl at home, nor any pleading of the baby act from the field. 
The commanders who lose, manfully shoulder the full responsibility, 
and even compliment the enemy in their despatches. This is the 
spirit of real men, and it is good to feel that they are of the Anglo- 
Saxon strain.” 


Secretary of State Hay has secured the opening of the Chinese 
door quicker and easier than even the most sanguine believed to be 
possible when the first announcement was made of his policy. 
Certain formalities have yet to be observed before the full text of 
the agreements can be made public, but enough has become known 
to show that Mr. Hay has gained all that he set out to accomplish. 
In some quarters, both in Europe and among his political op- 
ponents, efforts have been made to belittle Mr. Hay’s achievements, 
principally, I suppose, because he has succeeded without making 
any noise about it, and without having caused a panic on the Stock 
Exchanges, the test by which modern diplomaey is measured. 
Some of Mr. Hay’s detractors have asserted that he has only 
succeeded in obtaining paper guarantees, which sound well but 
really mean nothing, and are not strong enough to stand a violent 
shock. These are the carpings of malice and envy. “Paper 
guarantees,” treaties, in fact, have a virility so long as the nation 
making them is virile enough to enforce their obligations; no 
more, no less. ‘l'reaties are not made with the pen, they are made 
with, or because of, the sword, and by the same token they can 
be unmade. If the United States chooses to sleep upon its 
rights the guarantees which it has secured from the Great 
Powers will amount to nothing; but that need not be feared so 
long as the present Administration remains in power. American 
rights will be enforced and respected. What may happen if the 
balance of power should be disturbed, or if China should lose its 
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nominal sovereignty and become actually a vassal State, need not 
be speculated upon now, because such speculations would be idle. 
For the present, at any rate, we may feel certain that the United 
States will jealously guard its rights, and insist upon the strict 
observance of the covenants. 


Every year the Chicago Tribune makes up a compilation of the 
criminal statistics of the country, an extremely interesting record 
for the student of criminology. As THe NaTioNaL REvIEw has in 
the past devoted some space to the consideration of lynching and 
its alleged causes, which has attracted no little attention in the 
South, it is not inappropriate to quote a few of the Tribwne’s 
figures. During the past year 107 persons were lynched, 103 in 
the South and four in the North. The Southern justification of 
lynching, as you know, is that it is imposed by the “ higher law ” ; 
that certain crimes are too awful to be dealt with by legal methods, 
and can be only adequately punished by summary vengeance. The 
statistics show on what slender foundation this defence rests. Of 
the victims of Judge Lynch forty-four were accused of murder, 
eleven complicity in murder, eleven rape, six alleged rape, and the 
rest for sundry violations of the code which the South has made for 
itself,death being meted out for heinous crimes like “ bad reputation,” 
“race prejudice,” “inflammatory language,” “mistaken identity,” 
“highway robbery.” No stronger proof could be adduced of the 
falsity of the Southern excuse that lynching is necessary to protect 
white women against the unlicensed passions of the blacks than 
these figures. For the protection of society only eleven negroes 
had to be lynched, in round figures 10 per cent. of the whole, while 
murder supplied 44 per cent. When men are lynched for inflam- 
matory language, for robbery, and for bad reputation, it becomes 
evident that the mob inflicts the death penalty without any rela- 
tion between the crime and the punishment. And it must be 
further remembered that in Judge Lynch’s court the verdict is 
made up before the prisoner is placed at the bar. These self- 
appointed judges and executioners are none too particular about 
securing evidence, and no opportunity is given the prisoner to 
prove his innocence. It is, perhaps, no exaggeration to say that 
fully one half of the victims were not guilty of the specific offences 
charged, and were simply done to death to gratify the barbaric 
frenzy of the mob and the lust for blood. 


”» 


Moreton C. BRADLEY. 


JOETHE AND VICTOR HUGO: A COMPARISON. 


I. 


“ NATURE,” wrote Heine, “wishing to gaze on her reflection, 
created Goethe.” It is not often that Nature can have had recourse 
to Germany in her introspective moods. For the gift of seeing 
things as they are is not essentially German. Indeed, as a rule, 
Germans are inclined in their account of the universe and its 
contents either to see too much or not enough. German critics, 
especially when they write about Shakespeare, are inclined to dis- 
cover far-fetched meanings and hidden allegories in the simplest 
flights of fancy ; and they are apt to pass a sentence of unqualified 
blame on the works in which they are unable to detect a lurking 
symbolism. For instance, they admire Shelley’s Prometheus Un- 
bound for its philosophy rather than for its poetry. And in 
criticizing a poem such as Keats’ La Belle Dame sans Merci, a Ger- 
man critic has been known to say that it contained no fundamental 
moral basis. One has only to read Mr. Nordau’s criticisms of 
poetry in Degeneration to be convinced of the existence of this 
point of view. Mr. Nordau objects to there being seven stars 
round the head of Rossetti’s “ Blessed Damosel.” “Why seven?” 
he asks. “We are seven,” they would no doubt have answered. 
Now, many German critics would have written pages to point 
out the reason of there being seven stars round the head of the 
Blessed Damosel, and not eight or six. 

A Frenchman, on the other hand, as a rule looks straight at the 
world, and tells us what he sees, often, perhaps, with less reserve 
than one might wish. Goethe and Victor Hugo vary somewhat 
from their respective countrymen in this respect. I do not mean 
to say that Goethe is not thoroughly a German, or that Victor 
Hugo is not ‘ French of the French.’ 

Let us abstain from the imperious condescension of telling 
another country that its most characteristic men of genius do not 
belong to it at all. Therefore, I refrain from saying that Goethe 
is either an Englishman, or practically an Englishman, or an 
Englishman in spirit, or an overrated discovery of the English, 


or that he is read at a greater advantage in an English 
translation. 
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But in Goethe's genius, the clearness with which he saw things, 
his faculty of being a looking-glass to Nature, is not, I think, an 
essentially German characteristic. At least, if one quickly reviews 
in one’s mind the most famous German authors, the last thing 
they suggest to us is a looking-glass. In the same way the 
chaotic and extravagant quality of Victor Hugo’s imagination is 
not specially characteristic of the French genius. It is a thing 
far removed from the qualities of Racine, Lamartine, or Guy 
de Maupassant. And although Victor Hugo is, in a sense, an 
elemental poet, and renders admirably some of the larger as 
well as some of the more exquisite aspects of Nature, yet his 
whole genius is not one that reflects life with faithful accuracy, 
If Nature had any idea of making a looking-glass when she made 
Victor Hugo, it must have been to see what she did not look like. 

The French christened Victor Hugo a romancist, whereas he 
rightly belongs to that class of writers whom they curiously 
enough christened realists, the class of Balzac and Zola—the class 
of artists who begin in glory with Michael Angelo and end in disgrace 
with Gustave Doré. The distinguishing sign of these artists is that 
they see things as they are not, or rather they see them in ‘a glass 
darkly ’—the glass of their own imagination. No woman quite re- 
sembles Michael Angelo’s ‘ Night, no man his ‘ David, although, 
as an Italian poet has said, if the present race of men were exter- 
minated that statue would remain “ Modello a Dio per un’ altra 
stirpa umana.” Balzac saw things through a sort of atmosphere 
of black coffee. People made the mistake of calling him a realist 
because the record of his visions are so terribly convincing. M. 
Zola appears to notice certain striking features of the landscape 
and crowds when they are very large ; where there is one object he 
seems to see five hundred; he takes prodigious pains to tell us 
what he does see, to convince us that what he sees is true, and that 
he sees everything. From an artistic point of view he fails in the 
endeavour, since he chooses and lays stress on the unessential, and 
is entirely lacking in the sense of proportion. He has, however, 
the qualities of his defects in an extraordinary degree, and the 
result is that we obtain the impression of a vast and confused 
panorama, often overwhelmingly impressive in its background, but 
uninteresting in its foreground, which, as is the case in panoramas, 
is supplemented with real earth and strewed with lay figures stuffed 
with straw. Victor Hugo sees the universe through an enchanted 
mist. But he does not break down in the recording of his visions. 
For distinctness of effect and sureness of touch he might be com- 
pared to an etcher. His work might be put with Blake’s illustra- 
tions to the Book of Job—often sublime, sometimes ridiculous, 
sometimes sublime and ridiculous, above all things imaginative. 
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II. 

If a plebiscite were taken among cultivated people as to which 
was the greatest poet, Goethe or Victor Hugo, I think there can be 
no doubt that Goethe would come out at the top of the list by an 
overwhelming majority. On the other hand, if a plebiscite were to 
be taken among the same people as to whether, if starting for a 
desert island, they would take with them the works of Goethe 
or Victor Hugo, one can safely say that Victor Hugo would be 
victorious. The inference is that, although the name of Goethe 
is held in higher repute, the works of Victor Hugo are read with 
greater pleasure; or, at least, that a greater portion of Victor 
Hugo’s works is read with pleasure than of the works of Goethe. 

The question then arises, outside of Germany, how much of the 
bulk of Goethe’s poetical work is known at all ? 

The cynical might answer Gounod’s Faust. 

Let us, however, take for granted that Goethe’s Faust is as much 
read as it should be; besides Fuust, what other poetical writings of 
Goethe are read ? 

Goethe’s most important poetical work, after Faust, is generally 
considered to be phigenie auf Tauris, a play which is very much 
admired in Germany, and not without its English admirers ; but it 
cannot be said that it is either a great play or a great poem, for as 
a play it is essentially undramatic, and as a poem it lacks vitality 
and inspiration, in spite of its dignity of style and of occasional 
felicitous phrases. 

Hermann und Dorothea is a work loved by all true Germans. It 
is no doubt a charming idyll. But it is difficult for anyone who is 
not a German born and bred to understand how, except for the fact 
of its being written in hexameters, it can possibly be called poetry, 
or what it would have lost by being written in prose. The poetry 
of mortals may be their daily prose, as Mr. Meredith has said, but 
if a poet wishes to reveal this fact in an epic, the epic must strike 
one as being poetry ; otherwise its existence is not justified. 

After these, Goethe’s most important poetical works consist of 
Tasso, Egmont, Goetz von Berlichigen, and the Lyrical Poems. The 
greatest admirer of Goethe would hardly say that if Goethe’s repu- 
tation rested solely on Tasso, Egmont, and Goetz, that he would be 
considered more than one of the creditable German minor poets, 
such as Lenau or Korner. 

There remain Faust and the Lyrical Poems. Now, the question 
arises, does Faust, together with Goethe’s Lyrical Poems, entitle 
him to rank among the greatest poets, to be with Virgil and Dante 
and Shakespeare at an immeasurable distance from Victor Hugo, 
Heine, Leopardi, and Keats? My contention is that Faust, great 
poem as it is, does not quite achieve this, that the German genius 
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corresponding to Shakespeare, Virgil, and Dante, is Beethoven or 
Bach or Wagner, and not Goethe. 

One can safely say that many people have read Goethe’s Faust, 
and the fact that even after reading it they admire it, testifies to 
the merit of the work, as no book has such a glamour about it as 
Faust: the very name suggesting, as it does, all the fascinations of 
romance, magic, mystery, raises the highest expectations. These 
high expectations of admiration are fulfilled, but probably in an 
unexpected fashion. We do not get what we expected—I am 
speaking of English readers acquainted with German, and as yet 
unacquainted with Faust. 

We probably expect, especially if we have read Marlowe’s 
Fuustus, the tale of an immortal soul bartered away for a life of 
ecstasy, and the tragedy of the thirst for all knowledge and the 
desire for all pleasure satisfied and yet insatiable. What we 
do get is merely a hint of this: the foundation of such a story, 
the premisses of the question. Let us first look at it from the point 
of view of the Advocatus diaboli. 

Faust, saturated and sated with the jurisprudence, philosophy, 
and medicine, sells his soul to the devil in exchange for youth, on 
the condition that he shall experience so rapturous a moment 
that he shall wish it to linger for ever. He is resolved not to know, 
but to live. And he desires that as heaven ‘has robbed him of 
immortal things, hell may this little moment mercifully give. It 
is not until the end of the second part of Faust that the moment 
is granted, and then Faust’s rapture takes the form of philanthropic 
enthusiasm. On this ground the devil is defrauded of Faust’s soul, 
and loses the game, as he always does, and as is always the case when 
the clever vicious make bargains with the guileless. What we get 
is an episode : a love story simple and impure, of which the heroine 
is not Helen of Troy, but an ingenuous village maiden, stupid beyond 
her years. 

Stated in plain words, the episode consists of a vulgar seduction ; 
a fait divers ; it is presented to us in a series of disjointed scenes 
which derive infinite charm and beauty from the character of 
Gretchen, a creation of exquisite simplicity, which the most bitter 
adversary must own at once puts Goethe in the same rank as 
George Eliot and George Sand. 

The things Gretchen says contain “de ces traits de nature que 
nous disons le comble de l'art quand Vart a le bonheur de les 
trowver.” For simplicity and pathos they are beyond the range of 
praise, so that if Shakespeare had merely written the scenes where 
Ophelia appears, Goethe might fairly be placed on the same level as 
Shakespeare. But as soon as the episode ends with a case of child 
murder the poem is ended. The moral question of the play, as to 
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Faust’s soul, is not solved at all. It is true that a solution is offered 
in the second partof Faust ; but the second part of Faust is a 
totally different work, written some time after Goethe’s intellectual 
faculties had begun to decay, and a long time after his poetical 
faculties had ceased to exist. It is universally admitted by Germans 
to be unintelligible; M. Emile Faguet, however, is fortunate in being 
able to enjoy it enormously. 

Apart from the scenes where Gretchen appears, there are several 
fine speeches and some amusing scenes, several rather smart lines, 
and a quantity of popular platitudes neatly expressed. It may be 
objected that something has only to be well enough said for it to 
become a platitude in time. But the platitudes in Fuust are not 
of that kind. 

When Montaigne said that to say a man was a liar was to say that 
he was a ‘ brave man towards God and a coward towards man,’ he 
said something which threw a new light on the subject, and the 
phrase will still strike every reader who comes across it for the 
first time as a sudden illumination ; but when Mephistopheles says 
that in order that others should have confidence in you, you must 
have confidence in yourself, or that each individual can only learn 
what he can learn, we feel that we are listening to sentiments which 
must of necessity have been expressed since language was first 
heard. 

It has sometimes been said that Goethe’s Mephistopheles is a 
profound creation, and he has even been compared to Hamlet. But 
place him near Iago, and he seems to diminish ; to be the same in 
kind and less in degree, whereas he should be greater in kind. His 
devilishness appears almost cheap beside the cynicism of Iago. 
One imagines that a being so refinedly corrupt might have found 
more amusing manifestations of vice than Auerbach’s cellar and 
the dreary revels of the Walpurgisnacht ! 

Yet Mephistopheles is no doubt an exceedingly effective character 
in the play. He is a great and striking personality, impressive not 
so much on account of what he says as on account of what he is. 
In addition to this he strikes one as a witty and amusing man of 
experience and much savoir-faire, especially in his scenes with the 
school-boy. He is, in fact, an ‘ affable, familiar ghost’; but surely 
Mephistopheles should be something more than that. Goethe's 
Mephistopheles is a sceptic of this world, he is a part of Goethe 
himself ; but is not the Prince of Darkness, and consequently not 
a gentleman. Compared with Marlowe's sad and terrible Mephis- 
tophilis he appears singularly shallow, and one blushes to think 
how inadequately he would have sustained a conversation with 
Milton’s Satan. 


To sum up for the devil’s advocate, Faust can be attacked with 
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the very weapons of Germany. It has no consistent moralische 
idee, no fundamental idea running all through it. Assailed by the 
weapons of France it can be said that it has no artistic cohesion, 
that it is merely a collection of disjointed scenes, a rambling work 
defaced with glaring errors of taste. 

Madame de Stael has said that it is ridiculous to suppose that 
Goethe was not aware of the faults of taste of which the play 
might be accused, but that it would be curious to know what 
motives he might have had in letting them stand, or rather in 
framing them at all. The theory that Goethe deliberately de- 
faced his play with sins of taste certainly does not tally with all 
we know of his character; on the other hand, if he was conscious 
of these errors of taste and incapable of removing them, the fact 
points to artistic incompetency. 

Let us now leave the devil’s advocate and go over to the other 
side. Perhaps the element in Faust which has proved most fas- 
cinating, and evoked the greatest admiration, is its intellectual 
atmosphere. Fuwust is perhaps the most suggestive work ever 
written. It is saturated with a restless modernity. It is the 
poem, above all others, which reflects and expresses the intellec- 
tual Anschauung of the nineteenth century. The nineteenth century 
saw itself in Faust as in a looking-glass, and was thrilled to find 
itself so interesting. It had been craving te have its ‘hopes and 
fears, beliefs and disbelieving’ expressed. Byron attempted to do 
it, but got no farther than the outward apparatus and a melo- 
dramatic mise-en-scene. 

But Goethe in writing Fwust struck the exact note required. He 
gave full and perfect expression to the état d’dme of the nineteenth 
century. Whether this makes Fwust a greater poem is question- 
able. Here, indeed, lies the difference between Faust and Hamlet. 
Hamlet expresses the moods of the nineteenth century as much 
as the moeds of any century need expression. If Faust reflects 
more especially the character of one epoch, this is rather a defect 
than a quality ; it means that Fuust is for an age more than for all 
times. Emerson complains of this, and finds Faust too modern. 

To be able to diagnose and reflect this ‘strange disease of 
modern life’ to be—and Matthew Arnold actually called Goethe 
‘the great physician of the age’—is no slight thing, but it brings 
Goethe not an inch nearer to Virgil, Dante, and Shakespeare. __ 

On this side, therefore, we have the poetry of Gretchen and the 
suggestiveness of the ideas. It may be said, too, that the more one 
reads Faust, the more striking it appears, the more it grows upon 
one, till at last we regard and judge it not as a fabric of art, but as 
one of Nature’s secluded haunts in forest, valley, mountain, or 
bay;: barren and somewhat desolate; unimpressive at first sight, 
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devoid of obvious attractions, and yet a spot which, after a time, 
inspires the traveller who revisits it with a certain awe, and with a 
feeling of mystery, although nothing seems to be hidden; with a 
sense of harmony in its very incompleteness and ruggedness— 
which, in spite of manifestations of restlessness in tree, wave, or 
wind, is yet a place of peace. 

Yet, in spite of its magnetic atmosphere, in spite of its beautiful 
passages, it cannot be said that Faust as an achievement is as great 
as the plays of Shakespeare or Sophocles, the poems of Virgil and 
of Dante; and nobody has ever dreamt of saying any such thing 
about Goethe’s remaining works. Why then is Goethe ranked 
with Shakespeare and with Dante ¢ 


III. 

If we put Goethe and Victor Hugo into the balance, and weigh 
them on their poetic merits they seem to complement one another. 

At first sight we might be tempted to say that Victor Hugo was 
the very type of the bard, the Vates, the visionary, and Goethe the 
poet-artist, the Poeta. 

But Victor Hugo was Poeta as much as Vates: he was a seer 
who made poetry ; Goethe was a thinker who did the same. 

Goethe certainly did not possess the muses’ madness, without 
which, Plato tell us, no one may enter the temple of poets. His 
poetry, as Wordsworth said, is never inevitable; his lyrics are 
without the lyrical cry. 

What is it, then, that we find in Goethe the poet? Why is 
he such a great poet? Why is he a poet at all? It is this: In 
certain passages of Faust, that is, in the scenes between Faust and 
Gretchen, and in a few of his lyrics, when Goethe not only thought 
but felt, his utterances reach that pitch of simplicity where style 
disappears and only perfection is left—that simplicity which is 
found in old Volkslieder and Sagas, or which may be the outcome 
of the most consummate art in the concealment of art. 

In Goethe’s case it is, of course, the outcome of art: a deliberate 
simplicity, a wistful note of brooding pensiveness, like the tone of a 
violoncello, that possesses indescribable charm. 

We find it in such lines as these, in which Gretchen speaks to 
Faust :— 

** Denkt ihr an mich ein Augenblickchen nur, 
Ich werde Zeit genug an Euch zu denken haben,” 
” Sie héren nicht die folgenden Gesiinge. 
** Die Seelen, denen ich die ersten sang.” 


We find it again in such lyrics as the Wanderers Nachtlied, 
Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt, Meine Rul’ ist hin, Gefunden, and 
in the harper’s song in Wilhelm Meister, Wer nie sein Brod mit 
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Thrénen uss, which must take a very high place among philo- 
sophical poems, as it contains in eight lines the whole philosophy 
of determinism. In poems such as these we meet, indeed, with 
‘thoughts that breathe, and, perhaps, that is the most fitting de- 
scription that we could give of Goethe’s poems at their best. 

These poems are, unfortunately, exceedingly few in number 
There are at the outside a dozen lyrics of Goethe which reach this 
high level, whereas all the rest of his lyrical work stands at a great 
distance below this level, and consists of poems that are artificial, 
totally uninspired, and uninteresting. Here is an example which 
is to be found in all German anthologies :— 

Willst du immer weiter schweifen ? 
Sieh, das Gute liegt so nah. 
Lerne nur das Gliick ergreifen, 
Denn das Gliick ist immer da, 
It is clear that this is a rhymed aphorism, and by no stretch ot 
imagination could be called poetry. 

Even in Mignon’s beautiful and adventurous song we find a line 
such as: 

‘« Es gliinzt der Saal, es schimmert das Gemach,” 

which is undoubtedly stiff and unpoetical, if not vulgar; and 
Goethe's average lyrics are composed almost entirely of lines of 
this quality. In spite of this the notes of pathos in Faust and the 
few lyrical masterpieces form an amply sutticient claim for Goethe 
to take rank among the great poets, with Euripides, Leopardi, 
Keats, and Heine, but not assuredly a high enough claim for him 
to rank with the great fixed stars of the poetical Heaven, with 
Shakespeare, Dante, and Virgil. 

The chief fault we find in Goethe’s poetry is a want of poetical 
imagination. In all his works there is not a trace of the alchemic 
power of poetry that touches words and turns them into gold, into 
‘something rich and strange, which fuses imagery, thought, and 
sound into a clear flame, so that the result is ‘ not a fourth sound, 
but a star.’ This is not a quality that Germans admire very much ; 
and yet we find it in the finest poetry of other countries, in a line 
of Dante’s such as : 

** Nella faccia quale 
Par tremolando mattutina stella,” 
or in Shakespeare's 
«The multidinous seas incarnadine.” 


or in Victor Hugo’s 


* Des avalanches d’or s’écroulaient dans l’azur,” 

Now, if we turn to Victor Hugo and examine his poetry, we shall 
find he possesses exactly those qualities which Goethe lacked, and 
thus complements him. 

As I have already said, it is tempting to define Victor Hugo 
as the typical bard. It is probably in this character that he 
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appears to most of us; but the prophetic mantle of Victor Hugo is 
to his real genius as stage accessories are to a play of Shake- 
speare’s. Divest him of the illusions he had as to his importance 
asa man of action and as a politician—illusions which were magni- 
fied and intensified by his prodigious imagination—and you have 
left an artist as conscious and as deliberate as Giotto drawing his 
circle or as Monsieur Joseph carving a wild duck. 

But so far from his genius being diminished on this account, it 
is thereby doubly powerful, for not only was he gifted with the 
most frenzied inspiration, he had also the faculty of controlling it ; 
he rode Pegasus when that anima! was in its most undisciplined mood, 
with the most unrelenting of curbs and with the surest of hands. 

I will quote one example of this double quality of imagination 
under direction :— 

** Tout reposait dans Ur et dans Jérimadeth ; 
Les astres émaillaient le ciel profond et sombre ; 
Le croissant fin et clair parmi ces fleurs de l’ombre 
Brillait 4 Voecident, et Ruth se demanidait, 
Immobile, ouvrant l’eil 4 moitié sous ses voiles, 
(Quel dieu, quel moissonneur de l’éternel été 
Avait, en s’en allant, négligemment jeté 
Cette faucille d’or dans le champ des étoiles.” 

Victor Hugo’s poetic qualities are therefore first and foremost 
(what Goethe entirely lacked) poetical imagination, which he 
possessed in the very highest degree possible. No other poet 
of this century, except perhaps Coleridge, saw such visions, and 
presented them in such a definite form. His vision is equally 
penetrating as regards what he actually saw and what he 
imagined: and, as a carved crystal, his genius reflected every ray 
and colour of nature in the rainbows of its facets; again, as an 
echoing dome it vibrated and re-echoed to the sounds and voices 
of the universe. Nature plays on him, and at the same time he 
interprets Nature; so that he is less like a passive Molian harp 
on which the winds play than the bow, to which Nature, as he says 
in one of his poems, is the harp :— 

‘“* La nature est la grande lyre, 
Et le poéte est l’archet divin.” 

He is the Wagner of poetry, in whose soul the mysterious voices 
of Nature reverberate, and he expresses the elemental secrets of 
sky and sea, of forest and fire, of dawn and the sunrise, of dusk 
and the stars, in a multitudinous orchestration in which each in- 
dividual evolution is subordinated to and dominated by one ruling 
mind. Compared with this army of instruments, the poems of 
Goethe resemble the rare, deliberate melodies of an accomplished 
but unequal violinist, who at times achieves the utmost perfection 
in the richness and purity of his tone. 
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In addition to his imaginative power, Victor Hugo’s two prin- 
cipal qualities are perhaps his unsurpassed lyrical faculty and 
his sense of pathos, of the lachrime rerum. He seldom thought, but 
he felt, and more generously than did Goethe; he experienced 
not only sadness and melancholy, but a profound and all-embracing 
pity for human beings, the rich pity of Virgil for mortal things. 

As to his lyrical gift, he far surpasses Goethe in this province, 
since he has expressed a wider range of emotions, as deep in song, 
as musical in quality, and as perfect in form, in spite of the 
German language being probably better adapted to lyrical poetry 
than the French. Goethe’s lyric lyre had but practically one 
string, the reflective; Victor Hugo’s has a thousand; he ‘ wakes 
to ecstacy the living lyre.’ First and foremost he strikes a note 
of passion which Goethe never knew. If Goethe has ‘the thoughts 
that breathe, then Victor Hugo has the ‘words that burn,’ ‘ the 
wonder and the wild desire’ in such lyrics as “ Gastibelza,” 
“ Le Chasseur Noir,” “ Puisqu’ici bas toute ame.” 

The “Chanson d’Eviradnus” in La Légende des Siécles seems 
to possess every quality a true lyric is capable of possessing, and 
just as Victor Hugo could never have touched Goethe’s grave 
note that sets in motion endless vibrations of thought, no more 
could Goethe have attained to the winged passion, the .grace, the 
freshness, the delicacy, that are in this song, the prismatic splendour, 
the iridescent texture as of a dragon-fly or a nautilus shell, or of 
some fugitive being made of ‘spirit, fire, and dew.’ 

Again, in a great many of his lyrics we find a childlike simplicity 
and tenderness of the kind we find in the poems of Catullus; here, 
as in the case of Michael Angelo, ‘out of the strong comes forth 
sweetness, The slight lyrics of Hugo have the intangible charm 
of a spray of surf or of a thread of dew-drops, and they are as dis- 
tinct and delicate in outline as a crocus. Cases in point are the 
poem which begins “ Elle était pale, mais pourtant rose,” and nearly 
all the lyrics in Les Contemplations. 

As to Victor Hugo’s second great gift, his sense of pathos, 
it is here, perhaps, that his true greatness lies: in his poems 
on children, on the poor, the suffering and sorrowful, the captive 
and the conquered, and all those who are desolate and oppressed. 
His poem on the death of his daughter, entitled A Villequier, 
is the natural language of grief, and the Tristesse COlympio, 
as in the English language Gray’s Elegy, which is generally ad- 
mitted by French critics to be one of the four greatest love poems 
in the French language, is the most perfect utterance of the sad- 
ness that hangs about the memory of happy times, the melanchol y 
fragrance of ‘ rose leaves, when the rose is dead.’ 

‘fo sum up, Goethe was a thinker; he always thought and 
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sometimes felt, and to the moments when he felt we owe the 
power and pathos of Faust and the few lyrical masterpieces; he 
cast his thoughts and feelings into verse, which at times reaches 
the level of perfect beauty. Victor Hugo was a wizard, who not 
only beheld ineffable visions and heard voices denied to mortals, 
but was endowed with all the craft and cunning of a Merlin, and 
was able to make his infinite dreams visible in concrete jewels or 
in impalpable shapes and textures as of fairy soap-bubbles. And 
just as Wagner can shatter our nerves with the tragedy of the 
fall of Valhalla, with the love and death of Tristan and Isolde, or 
entrance us with the rustic notes of a shepherd’s pipe or the call 
of a horn in a wood, so can Victor Hugo distil his rapture or 
sorrow into a dew-drop of song as simple as a tear, or weave for 
us, as in La Légende des Siecles, out of the harmonies of wind and 
wave, out of the ‘gloom of earthquake and eclipse,’ phantasmagorias 
of light and sound, of cloud and flame. Like Shelley’s Pan, 
‘*He sang of the dancing stars, 
He sang of the diedal earth.” 

Consequently, if the first qualities of poetry are imagination and 
music, as Mr. Swinburne contends—passion, emotion, and vision 
expressed in song,—the poet of La Ligende des Siécles, Les Chati- 
ments, and Les Contemplations must rank above the creator of 
Faust. On the other hand, if criticism of life, philosophy, and 
suggestiveness are the true important factors, then Goethe is im- 
measurably the greater poet. The question is whether it is the 
greater thing for a poet to have soared high into heavens of music 
and passsion, or to have dived deep into the grey seas of reason: 
into these seas Victor Hugo never dived, and into those heavens 
Goethe certainly never soared. 


IV. 

In the creative work of both Goethe and Victor Hugo the chief 
fault is, perhaps, the same, although it is manifested in totally 
different ways—namely, a want of the sense of proportion. With 
Victor Hugo it took the effect of confusing the great with the 
grandiose, and the grandiose with the puerile; in fact, in frequent 
transitions from the sublime to the ridiculous. With Goethe it 
expressed itself in a want of concentration, a diffuseness, an in- 
curable incompleteness. Goethe’s work often resembles his own 
famous comparison about Hanet. It is a tree planted in a flower- 
pot: the tree grows and the flower-pot is shattered. 

Victor Hugo’s want of proportion is like the genii of the Arabian 
Nights, found in a chest by a fisherman. It towers to the sky in 
an instant of time. It is a colossal, chaotic want of proportion 
which sometimes leads him to sheer absurdity. With a few altera- 
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tions and some judicious compression, Les Misérables would make 
an excellent harlequinade ; but it would be impossible to represent 
the Elective affinities at the Christmas pantomime in any form 
whatsoever. This is,no doubt,a merit on the negative side. And 
it brings us to our final conclusion on the subject—namely, that 
Goethe was the greatest amateur who ever lived; gifted with the 
finest intelligence and an unlimited curiosity, he passed a long life 
in cultivating himself by experience, and thought, and literature. 
His works were his notes and comments on the way. He is not a 
craftsman consumed with the love of his craft ; he is not, properly 
speaking, an artist at all, or at least, if he was an artist, it was in 
his life and not in his works. For his literary work was a means, 
not an end; and it fails to be artistic from the fact of its having so 
successfully contributed to that admirable work of art which was 
his life. What was his poetic achievement? ‘To put it as briefly 
as possible, a metaphysical poem with touches of pathos and song ; 
a few beautiful songs tinged with metaphysics. Poets say that he 
was as near being a poet as a man of science can be. Men of 
science say precisely the opposite—that for a poet he came near 
being one of them. Goethe is thus a striking example of the ars 
longa vita brevis adage. 
‘* The lyfe so short, the craft so long to learn, 


The assaye so hard, so sharpe the conquering,” 
says Chaucer. 


And although Goethe lived to be eighty years of age, life was too 
short for him to learn the craft, the assay was too hard, the con- 
quering was too sharp. 

Even Fuust is but a collection of the fragments written at 
different periods, suggested by various circumstances. This is no 
doubt the way to write interesting literature, but it is not the way 
to create masterpieces such as (dipus, Macbeth, or La Divina 
Commedia. Andit must be remembered that it is with Dante and 
Shakespeare that Goethe is usually placed. 

Should it be asked, however, why, if Goethe’s claims to supreme 
poetical fame are slender, his reputation as a poet is so great, the 
answer is not far toseek. Goethe is famous on account of what he 
was, as well as on account of what he wrote; and he was a great 
man, a force, a power; the dynamic personality of the man, his 
life, about which we know all, have made an impression on the 
century, so that the mind of the world bears the mark and impress 
of his personality in the same way as it bears the stamp of men of 
action, and politicians such as Robespierre and Gladstone. 

Victor Hugo, on the other hand, although possessing nothing 
that can, properly speaking, be called intellect at all, that is to say 
if one were to judge solely by his political utterances, his general 
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conduct, and his works of criticism, was consumed by his art, 
inspired by it, caught up by it into a Heaven into which the 
luminous intellect of Goethe could not penetrate. Goethe is no 
doubt the more interesting mind, being the cleverest of men, 
although it is surely an exaggeration to call him the greatest 
of all critics. 

But I maintain that if a man be the greatest critic in the 
universe and the profoundest philosopher into the bargain, and if 
he chose to express his criticism and philosophy in poetry, his 
poetry must still be judged as poetry, and such a writer, even if his 
verse be of a high level, will still rank below a man, neither critic 
nor philosopher, who expresses his mere feelings in verse, which 
having no pretention to anything except beauty, is more inspired, 
more artistic, and more beautiful. Goethe wasa thinker, but Victor 
Hugo did more than think, he saw. 
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MARS AS A WORLD. 


—— 


Durinc the early months of last year many astronomers directed 
their “optic-tubes” to the ruddy disc of Mars, which was then 
conspicuously visible in the midnight sky. The planet did not 
approach the earth so closely as it sometimes does in its periodical 
visitations, but it was high above the horizon, and therefore well 
situated for observation. Startling discoveries were scarcely 
expected, though eager eyes were strained in the effort to dis- 
tinguish new and true markings on the Martian face. But it 
is, perhaps, just as well that no very novel characteristics were 
observed ; for the absence of new information enables fuller con- 
sideration to be given to the facts already available. The present 
thus seems an appropriate time to make a general survey of the 
planet’s features, and to describe some explanations of them which 
have recently attracted the attention of astronomers. 

The first duty of a man of science is to observe accurately and 
with discrimination; the next, to interpret his contributions to 
knowledge.” It is, however, much easier to develop keenness of 
perception than it is to find the cause of the phenomena presented. 
A good telescope, a clear atmosphere, and an acute observer, will 
add more to astronomical knowledge in an hour than can be 
explained in a lifetime ; so facts accumulate far more rapidly than 
they can be read. Especially is this the case in celestial matters. 
For a long time the general features of the planet Mars have been 
known. A comparatively small telescope shows that more than 
half the surface is made up of extensive regions of a reddish-yellow 
tint, while the remainder consists of darker blue-green patches and 
two white “caps” around the poles. Arguing from analogy with 
the earth, the light and dark markings which constitute nine- 
tenths of the area of Mars are held to represent land and water. 
But which is land and which is water cannot yet be definitely 
determined, though the general opinion is that the darker portions 
of the surface represent Martian oceans and the lighter areas 


land. 
THE PoLar REGIONS. 


The nature of the polar caps is known with a high degree of 
probability. As the summer advances in the northern hemisphere 
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of Mars, the white polar region is seen to decrease slowly until it 
becomes so small as to be invisible to the largest telescopes. This 
dwindling has not merely been observed once or twice, but dozens 
of times, And not only does the north polar cap shrink continu- 
‘ously as the summer sun shines more strongly upon the boreal 
hemisphere, but a similar and just as striking a diminution takes 
place around the south pole of the planet when the summer season 
is advancing in the southern hemisphere of Mars. Day by day, 
- and month after month, the polar caps have been measured, and 
their decrease of size has been proved to take place concurrently 
with the progress from winter to summer on Mars. No character- 
istic of the planet is known with anything like the same certainty, 
and none admit of simpler explanation. The polar caps are 
evidently regions of ice and snow, in every respect similar to our 
arctic and antarctic areas. During the winter in either the 
northern or the southern hemisphere the frozen polar sea extends 
its limits; but its growth is checked in spring-time, and as the 
summer coines on, as the sun climbs higher and higher in the 
Martian sky, the sunbeams gain daily in strength and directness 
and the ice and snow disappear before them. 

Polar expeditions on the earth are attended with no little 
danger ; the polar exploration of Mars can be accomplished with- 
out loss of life or risk of frost-bite, and with a greater probability 
that new knowledge will be acquired. Astronomers are the ex- 
plorers in this case, and by their telescopes they haye been able 
to find out much more concerning the southern frozen sea of 
Mars, which, at its nearest, is thirty million miles away, than is 
known of our own antarctic regions. In 1894, when the planet 
was exceptionally well situated for observation, the appearance and 
changes of the south polar cap were made the subject of careful 
investigation by Mr. Percival Lowell, whose volume on Mars 
has given pleasure to many, and will frequently be referred to in 
the course of this article. 


THe MELTING OF THE SNows. 


Two months before the longest day in the southern hemisphere 
of Mars the polar cap was seen at Mr. Lowell’s observatory as an 
unbroken waste of white more than two thousand miles across. 
Hundreds of square miles of this Martian ice and snow dis- 
appeared daily, melted by the sun’s rays, and, as it melted, a dark 
band appeared surrounding it on all sides. The obvious con- 
clusion is that this dark blue ring was water produced by the 
melting of the polar snow, which interpretation is supported by 
the fact that as the white cap dwindled the band kept pace with 
it, and persistently bordered the disappearing icy crown. More- 
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over, it was of the colour of water, and the light coming from it 
was of precisely the same character as that reflected from water 
surfaces on the earth. From these facts, then, astrono:ners are 
led to believe—and the belief almost amounts to a certainty—that 
water exists on Mars, both in the solid form as snow and ice and 
in the liquid condition. 

Dr. Nansen found the basin of the Arctic Sea much deeper 
than had been anticipated ; but the rapid and total extinction of 
the polar cap and sea on Mars points exactly to an opposite con- 
dition of things. Apparently only a small thickness of snow 
covers the polar land in winter, and the water formed when this 
melts is very shallow. The actual depth of the polar basin can- 
not, however, be decided, for, so far as telescopic observations go, 
the same appearances would be presented whether the snow and 
water were a yard or a mile deep. 

The absence of a great oceanic depression at the polar regions 
of Mars seems to be typical of the whole of the planet. On the 
earth, if all the land were rolled out flat so as to make an even 
surface, the top of this surface would be about two thousand 
feet above sea-level, while the ocean basin, if similarly smoothed, 
would be about two miles below sea-level. On Mars, however, the 
difference of level between the average land surface and sea bottom 
is probably extremely slight, so that a comparatively small volume 
of water is able to submerge a large area. The course of events 
which follow the melting of the polar cap indicate that such is the 
case. We are at present so well off for water on the earth that the 
melting of polar snow and ice in the summer makes no appreciable 
difference to the sea-level. But on Mars the unlocking of the 
frozen seas is of as much importance as the annual innundation of 


the Nile is to the Fellaheen of Egypt. 


THE CANALS. 


Mr. Lowell’s observations show that the polar sea which has its 
source in the melted snow plays deus ex machina to all the sub- 
sequent seasonal changes on the surface of the planet. The 
wonderful “ canals” or “channels” which were discovered in 1877, 
but the reality of which was doubted for nearly ten years, and is 
not yet beyond suspicion in the minds of hypercritical astronomers, 
seem to be dependent upon the melting of the polar snow for the 
water to fill them. So soon as the change from snow to water is 
thoroughly under way the canals begin to show themselves, and 
the first to become visible are those nearest the polar sea—those, 
in fact, which would be first reached by the wave of water 
moving into warmer latitudes on Mars. Eventually the orange- 
red areas of the planet—the regions regarded as continents—are 
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seen to be traversed by canals, which cross the desert-like ground 
in every direction, as fine, straight, dark lines starting from bays 
and running to definite centres like the paths in an ornamental 
garden run towards the flower-beds. 

What the canals on Mars exactly are it is difficult to say. The 
narrowest of them cannot be much less than thirty miles wide, 
and the average width is about fifty miles, while their average 
length is more than a thousand miles, and one measures 3,500 
miles. It must be borne in mind, however, that though these 
lines appear perfectly straight they may not be absolutely_so, for 
the finest telescope in the world could not reveal a deviation of 
less than fifteen miles to the right-or left of the general canal 
course. The best instruments are thus only coarse analysers of 
optical features, and astronomers cannot be sure that what is seen 
by their aid represents the ultimate character of the view.. This 
fact has given a basis to the suggestion that possibly the canals 
wind to and fro after the manner of terrestrial rivers, the details 
being too minute to be separately discerned ; but no evidence can 
be brought forward either for or against this view. 

The network of lines upon the surface of Mars has been seen by 
many astronomers, and many have attempted to interpret them, 
most of the explanations being plausible*but none convincing. If 
we consider the land surface of Mars to be of a softer nature than 
the crust of the earth, to be, in fact, similar in constitution to our 
own desert regions, which it closely resembles in colour, the flow 
of water produced by the rapid melting of the polar snows would 
soon wear a way through it. A narrow canal cut in the dry season 
would become filled in the wet season and the overflowing water 
would make a much wider channel for itself. Each annual flood 
might thus flow between wider limits, and in the course of time 
a broad canal would appear. This suggestion is put forward 
because, judging from the tremendous labour involved in the 
construction of even a small canal upon the earth, it seems 
impossible that furrows from thirty to a hundred miles wide 
could be cut along the surface of Mars. But that is because 
things are considered too much from the terrestrial point of view, 
the practibility of engineering projects on Mars being estimated 
in the light of engineering experience on the earth. It may be as 
easy for Martian engineers to plough a canal thirty miles wide on 
the surface of the planet. as it is to wear away the soft banks of 
rivers on the earth by playing upon them with jets of water under 
hydraulic pressure. On the Mississippi enormous portions of the 
crumbling bank have been scoured out in this way so as to confine 
the river to a certain channel. The labour involved in the con- 
struction of a canal on Mars would probably be little more than 
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that employed in regulating the flow of the Mississippi, even if no 
better means of excavation were available. It is, however, quite 
within the bounds of legitimate supposition to think that Martians 
would possess much more effective appliances than are known 
to us. Readers of Mr. H. G. Wells’ War of the Worlds will 
remember how cleverly he has utilized this idea in his fantastic 


story. 
IRRIGATION ON Mars. 


A very attractive explanation of the appearance of the canals 
upon Mars as the snow cap dies away has been put forward by 
Mr. Lowell. He holds that what are regarded as canals are not 
canals at all, but strips of fertilized land bordering a thread of 
water too small to be perceptible. It has already been stated that 
Mars appears to be badly off for water, so that the inhabitants, if 
there be any, are dependent upon the melting of the polar snows 
for practically their whole supply. In this case, crops could only 
be cultivated along strips of land bordering the channel through 
which the water is made to flow. Mr. Lowell suggests that to be 
able to live at all the Martians have had to develop an elaborate 
system of irrigation, and only on these irrigated band§ does vege- 
tation flourish, the great regions of reddish-ochre tint being dreary 
wastes of desert land from which all organic life has long been driven. 

The scarcity of water on Mars is a natural consequence of the 
planet’s great age and small size. Mars is not a fiery youth in the 
planetary family, but is well advanced in years and relatively 
much older than the earth. He is smaller too, for seven planets 
of his size would be required to build up one globe as large as the 
earth. As a consequence his duration of life, from the time when 
he was hurled into the blue as a nebulous mass until he rolls 
through space as dead as the moon, is less than that of the earth; 
for the smaller a planet the quicker must it cool down, and when 
the internal heat has gone, life, as we know it, becomes impossible. 
In all probability a planet dries up with advancing years, the water 
sinking from the surface to the interior, leaving the ocean floors as 
dry as they now are upon our satellite. Water is also used up by 
chemical combination with various substances, common instances 
of this kind of action being afforded by plaster of Paris and 
cement. Mars has apparently not yet lost all its water, but the 
supply seems to be very limited, and the problem of husbanding 
what is available, and of utilizing it for the purposes of irrigation, 
must be to the Martians of paramount importance. Even at the 
present time the water question has to be very seriously considered 
upon the earth; but, as our globe grows old, it will become the 
chief material concern of the surviving remnant of humanity, as 
Mr. Lowell shows it now is on Mars. 
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OasEs IN MarTIAN DESERTS. 


A remarkable feature of the canals on Mars (we still designate 
them by that word, spite the probability that it is does not ex- 
press their real character) is that they proceed to what seem 
centres in the middle of the continental area. These dark 
areas, together with the canals that lead to them, are the only 
markings on the land surface, and Mr. Lowell regards them as 
great oases. The majority of the spots are from one hundred and 
twenty to one hundred and fifty miles across, but one of them is 
more than five hundred miles long and three hundred miles 
broad. The spots, like the canals, become more conspicuous as 
summer advances, the suggested explanation being that they are 
areas of verdure, which, under the waxing warmth of the sun’s 
rays, deepen in tint and increase in luxuriance. Their evident con- 
nection with the system of dark lines seen upon the planet, their 
regularity of form, their seasonal darkening, and their distribu- 
tion over continental regions, give support to the view that they 
are oases in the midst of Martian deserts, and that the canals 
have been constructed for the express purpose of irrigating them. 
Upon these meadows, and along the strips of land converging 


to them, apparently live whatever forms of life Mars is capable 
of sustaining. 


DovusLEe CANALS. 


These interpretations of markings on Mars are very attractive, 
and they explain satisfactorily the phenomena seen; but one re- 
markable characteristic—the doubling of the canals—remains 
unintelligible. There is no doubt whatever that under good 
observing conditions, and at certain seasons of the Martian year, 
canals which had previously been seen as single dark lines appear 
double. Side by side, like the twin lines of a railroad, the two 
canals run together for hundreds and, sometimes, for thousands of 
miles, the distance between them being from about fifty miles to 
two hundred miles. All the canals are not seen double at the 
same time, or an optical delusion (if nothing worse) might be sus- 
pected. Different canals become duplicated at different times, 
but seasonable changes appear to govern the twinning of all ot 
them. Following up the idea that the so-called canals are strips 
of cultivated land, Mr. Lowell suggests that the doubling is caused 
by changes in the character of the vegetation. It is not difficult 
to conceive of crops ripening first near the narrow streak of water 
which fertilizes them, and afterwards on the outer edges of the 
cultivated belt ; and if vegetation on Mars is light-coloured at one 
period of its growth and dark-coloured at another, the duplica- 
tion of the lines may be an effect produced by the progressive 
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ripening from the middle of the fertile belts outwards. There is 
nothing very improbable about this view; nevertheless, it is not an 
altogether satisfactory solution of the puzzle. In fact, the double 
canals on Mars tantalize astronomers by their extraordinary 
appearance, and the confession has to be made that the mystery 
they contain has yet to be unravelled. 


Fuasu Licuts. 


It has been suggested that the canals on Mars are duplicated by 
the inhabitants to call the attention of terrestrial astronomers to 
their planet—that, in fact, they are signals for us to decipher. 
From their great length and their development with the seasons, 
this opinion seems quite untenable, flattering though it is to the 
human mind. Certain bright flashes occasionally seen possess 
the characteristics of signals to a far greater degree. Mr. Lowell 
observed two flashes of this kind in 1894, but he regards them as 
due to light reflected from an ice-slope. His picturesque descrip- 
tion gives the facts additional interest :—“ As I was watching the 
planet,” he says, “I saw suddenly two points like stars flash out 
in the midst of the polar cap. Dazzlingly bright upon the duller 
white background of the snow, these stars shone for a few 
moments and then slowly disappeared. The seeing at the time 
was very good. It is at once evident what the other world 
apparitions were, not the fabled signal-lights of Martian folk, 
but the glint of ice-slopes flashing for a moment earthward as the 
rotation of the planet turned the slope to the proper angle; just 
as in sailing by some glass-windowed house near set of sun, you 
shall for a moment or two catch a dazzling glint of glory from its 
panes, which then vanishes as it came. But though no intelligence 
lay behind the action of these lights, they were none the less 
startling for being Nature’s own flash-lights across one hundred 
millions of miles of space. It had taken them nine minutes to 
make the journey; nine minutes before they reached earth they 
had ceased to be on Mars, and after their travel of one hundred 
millions of miles found to note them but one watcher, alone on a 
hill-top with the dawn.” 

These bright flashes should not be confused with the bright 
prominences sometimes observed on the planet’s edge. The latter 
were seen for the first time in 1890, and have since been detected 
on every occasion when Mars occupied a good position in the 
heavens. They may be mountain tops capped with snow like our 
own mountains, or they may be white clouds floating in the 
Martian atmosphere. Accepting the latter interpretation (and it 
is the more probable of the two), the conclusion is that Mars has 
an atmosphere similar to that surrounding the earth, and with 
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clouds moving in it. Strange flocculent white patches sometimes 
cover up permanent markings on the planet’s face, and their 
appearance, as well as their evanescent character, afford evidence 
of the existence of clouds in the Martian sky. 


PossIBLE Forms oF LIFE. 

Mars thus possesses so many features in common with the earth 
that it is impossible to resist the thought that it also has inhabi- 
tants. This is, however, by no means equivalent to saying that 
Martian folk are constituted in the same way as human beings ; 
indeed, every consideration points to the contrary. Whatever atmo- 
sphere exists on Mars must be much thinner than ours, and far too 
rare to sustain the life of a people with our limited lung capacity. 
A race with immense chests could live under such conditions, 
or a folk with gills like fishes could pass a comfortable existence 
in spite of the rarefied air. The character of life anywhere is, in 
fact, moulded by the external circumstances, and as these are 
known to be different on Mars from what they are on the earth, 
Martian inhabitants must have developed peculiar characteristics 
in order to adapt themselves to their environments—the forms of 
life capable of flourishing in attenuated air have survived, while 
those requiring denser air have dropped out of existence. 

The tenuity of the atmosphere of Mars is not the only fact which 
suggests that the inhabitants of that planet are not fashioned after 
the image of man. It is known beyond the possibility of doubt 
that the force with which a substance is attracted to the surface 
of Mars is but little more than a third as strong as it is on the 
earth; or, to express the point in figures, one hundred pounds on 
the earth would only weigh thirty-eight pounds on Mars if tested 
in a spring balance. In consequence of this weaker pull, it would 
be possible for a human being to perform astonishing feats on 
Mars without excessive muscular exertion. A man who could jump 
tive feet here could top fifteen feet there; he could lift three 
hundred-weight by putting out the same strength as is required to 
raise one hundred-weight on the earth; he could spring across a 
road as easily as he now leaps over a mud puddle, and a couple of 
bounds would carry him to the top of a flight of stairs. 

But, paradoxical as it may seem, the smaller a planet, and, con- 
sequently, the less the pull of gravity at its surface, the greater is 
the probability that its inhabitants are giants compared with us. 
‘Terrestrial giants are generally weak in the knees ; they are crushed 
by their own weight. But on Mars they would only weigh one-third 
as much, and would therefore be able to move about in asprightly 
fashion, so that an elephant there might be quite a nimble animal, 
Mr. Lowell has pointed out that to place the Martians under the same 
conditions as those in which we exist the average inhabitant must 
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be considered to be three times as large and three times as heavy as 
the average human being; and the strength of the Mars folk must 
exceed ours to even a greater extent than the bulk and weight, for 
their muscles would be twenty-seven times more effective. When 
this fact is considered, and also the decreased weight of bodies on 
Mars, it appears that one Martian could do as much work as fifty 
or sixty men. A Martian coalman could carry two and a half tons 
with as little fatigue as our own merchant can shoulder one hundred- 
weight, and a Martian navvy digging a canal would easily throw 
over his shoulder a spade of earth so enormous that if a terrestrial 
excavator saw it he would consider there should be a limit to 
the amount of work to be done by a man in a day. 


TELEscopic LiMIraTIONs. 

It must not for a moment be supposed that these statements 
as to the capability of doing work on Mars and on the earth 
are mere speculations, for they are physical facts deduced from 
accurate determinations of the size and mass of the planet. But 
unimpeachable as is the evidence of smaller gravitative force at 
the surface of Mars, and logical as may be the deductions there- 
from, no mathematical calculations, nor the finest optical instru- 
ments at present known, nor the acutest reasoning, can afford 
the faintest information as to the forms of life upon the planet. 
There is as yet no possibility of seeing anything upon Mars less 
than thirty miles across, and even a city of this dimension would 
only be visible as a minute speck. Our telescopes are thus not 
powerful enough to reveal any details which would prove the existence 
of sentient beings. All that can be said is that Mars is like the earth 
in so many respects that if life can exist anywhere beyond the earth, 
it exists there. But when we think of the multitudinous forms of 
life the earth bears at this age, and looking backwards along the 
corridors of time we regard the strange creatures which were pro- 
minent in past epochs, we realize how inexplicably varied is 
animated nature, and are forced to confess that life on Mars may 
differ so much from our knowledge of vitality as the simple struc- 
ture of a jelly-fish differs from the complicated system of man. 

We look at the bright orange-red disc of the planet as it 
glitters upon the vault of heaven, and we cherish the thought that 
it bears life of a higher form than the earth can boast. “Up 
there, in that beautiful star, are angels,” says the mother to her child. 
The thought is inspiring, but it is also gratifying to know that 
the earth appears as a lovely celestial object to Martian folk ; 
it is their evening star, and if there are mothers on the planet, 
they probably point out our globe to their children as the place 
of rest and peace where the righteous find their reward. 


RK. A. Grecory. 


THE LONDON HOUSING PROBLEM. 


Ix 1884 public attention was drawn to the evil conditions under 
which masses of the population were living, by the publication in 
The Pall Mall Gazette of a series of articles entitled “The Bitter 
Cry of Outcast London.” The result was the appointment of an 
exceptionally powerful Royal Commission to enquire into the 
housing of the working classes, and a report by that Commission, 
which in its turn led to important results. A year’ ago public 
vpinion was again moved by articles which appeared in The Daily 
News under the heading “No Room to Live,” and there has arisen 
in consequence a demand for further legislation and increased 
activity on the part of the London municipal authorities. The 
Royal Commissioners of 1884 arrived at one general conclusion upon 
the subject of their enquiry, which they expressed in the follow- 
ing words:—* Your Majesty’s Commissioners are clearly of opinion 
that there has been failure in administration rather than in legisla- 
tion, although the latter is, no doubt, capable of improvement. 
What at the present time is specially required is some motive 
power, and probably there can be no stronger motive power 
than public opinion.” Distinct progress has been made in several 
directions since those words were written, but they may perhaps 
still be used to express what has been lacking in the past and what 
is needed in the future. Itis proposed therefore to take the report 
of the Commission as a starting-point, and in the first place 
to consider the recommendations of that report with regard to 
legislation, and what Parliament has done to give effect to 
them; and in the next place to see how the powers placed in 
the hands of the administrative bodies have been used, and what 
amendments of those powers are now suggested. 

The recommendations of the Commission were mainly directed 
to two objects. One was the improvement of the means possessed 
by the Metropolitan Board and the local authorities for dealing 
with the subject; the other was the reform of the local authorities 
themselves. Upon the latter point the Commissioners made no 
specific suggestions ; but after stating that “the remedies which 
legislation had provided for sanitary evils had been imperfectly 
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applied in the Metropolis, and that this failure had been due to 
the negligence in many cases of the existing local authorities,” 
they remarked that “it did not appear that more satisfactory 
action on their part could be secured without reform in the local 
administration of London.” As regards the former point the 
principal recommendations were :—(1) That the sanitary laws 
should be consolidated and amended; (2) That the building laws 
should be extended with regard to the height of buildings and 
the space about buildings for the purpose of securing a free cir- 
culation of air; (3) That the Artisans’ Dwellings Acts (Mr. Cross’s 
Acts and Mr. Torrens’ Acts) should be amended, and in particular 
that “the question of the border line of action between the 
Metropolitan Board of Works and the vestries and district boards 
with reference to the carrying out of the Acts” should be settled, 
and that improvements should be introduced into the law as to 
the compensation payable by public bodies for property in un- 
healthy areas; and (4) That “a trial should be given to Lord 
Shaftesbury’s Act (Labouring Classes Lodging-Houses Act) if 
amended in certain respects so as to make it effective,” the Act 
being made in London metropolitan instead of parochial. 

It is stated ina pamphlet on the housing problem issued by the 
London Reform Union, that “in legislation the report of the 
Commission was as fruitless as such reports usually are. From 
that time to the present, Parliament has made no serious attempt 
to deal with the housing problem.” But, in point of fact, the 
recommendations of the Commission as to the legislative neces- 
sities of the case have been largely carried into effect by 
Parliament. The Commissioners undoubtedly looked to admin- 
istration rather than legislation for some solution of the 
problem, but they also advocated considerable legislative reforms. 
Of these the most important related to the governing bodies of 
the metropolis. When the Commissioners wrote their report 
London was entirely in the hands of Vestrydom, for the Metro- 
politan Board of Works was virtually a joint committee of the 
vestries and district boards. And the lesson taught by that 
report was that better administrators were needed to secure 
better administration, and that bodies endowed with more public 
spirit and greater authority were necessary in order to grapple 
with the thorny questions involved in the housing of the working 
classes. Parliament has now met that want. By the Local 
Government Act, 1888, it created a central body, entirely inde- 
pendent of the vestries, and directly representative of the whole 


of London—a body which by subsequent legislation has been 
enabled to exercise an important influence for good upon sanitary 


administration, and which is certainly strong enough to make 
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use of all the powers entrusted to it by Parliament with regard 
to housing. By the Local Government Act, 1894, Parliament 
enlarged the vestry electorate, and thereby made “hole and 
corner” election of vestrymen more difficult. And now by the 
London Government Act, 1899, Parliament has inaugurated a 
new era of local administration. The vestries will be swept 
away, and in their place will be brought into existence borough 
councils, designed after a model which experience has shown to 
be well adapted to call forth public spirit and attract public 
respect. Whether the new bodies will fulfil all the expectations 
that have been formed of them, time alone will show. But it is 
interesting to note that Lord Rosebery, speaking at Shoreditch 
in November last upon the housing question, remarked :—“TI do 
not doubt that under the newer local bodies which have been 
produced under the recent Act there will be a larger and more 
developed public spirit—at least, I always live in hope”; and 
that Mr. Asquith, speaking in November last at a conference 
upon the same question, said—* I think no more practical sugges- 
tion has been made this afternoon than that, as we are going to 
enter on a new era of London government, going to summon into 
existence new bodies clothed certainly with new names and to 
some extent, I think, with new power, this is the time, if ever 
there was a time, when it is the duty of all to feel it incumbent 
upon them to do all that in them lies to mitigate this terrible, 
calamitous, and scandalous social problem.” These observations 
form a remarkable commentary upon the action of Mr. Asquith 
and the Radical Party in endeavouring to reject the London 
Government Bill on second reading, but they may be accepted 
as ex post facto testimony to the value of the Bill and its im- 
portant bearing upon the housing problem. 

Apart, however, from the re-organization of London govern- 
ment, Parliament has done much to facilitate progress in the 
matter of public health and housing. In 1890 Mr, Cross’s Acts, Mr. 
Torrens’ Acts, and Lord Shaftesbury’s Act were brought within 
the compass of a single statute, their machinery was simplified, 
and various improvements were added. Part I. of that statute (the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act) enables the London County 
Council to clear large unhealthy areas. TheCouncil, if satisfied by 
the representation of a medical officer of health that a particular 
area is unhealthy, and that the sanitary defects of such area can- 
not be effectively remedied otherwise than by an improvement 
scheme for the rearrangement and reconstruction of the streets 
and houses within such area, proceeds to make a scheme. The 
scheme has to be confirmed by a Secretary of State, who then 
issues a Provisional Order, which must be confirmed by Parlia- 
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ment. The London County Council is required by the Act to 
provide accommodation for at least as many persons of the work- 
ing classes as may be displaced, but a Secretary of State may, on 
the application of the Council, dispense with the obligation to an 
extent not exceeding ove half of the persons displaced. The 
compensation payable in respect of property taken compulsorily 
within an unhealthy area is limited by special provisions, which 
forbid any allowance in respect of the compulsory purchase. 
Part II. of the Act gives the County Council and the Vestries and 
Districts Boards power to make improvement schemes for 
unhealthy areas, which are too small to be dealt with under 
Part I. The schemes must be sanctioned by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, but need not be confirmed by Parliament, unless an 
owner of any part of an area petitions against a scheme. The 
London County Council may contribute towards vestry schemes, 
and a Secretary of State may order the Council to contribute. 
The local authorities have extensive powers under this part of the 
Act as regards the closing and demolition of dwellings unfit for 
human habitation. Part III. made the powers of Lord Shaftesbury’s 
Act metropolitan instead of local. It enables the London County 
Council to buy land by agreement, or compulsorily with the 
authority of a Secretary of State, for the purpose of erecting 
lodging-houses for the working classes, and also to contract for the 
purchase or lease of lodging-houses. The Council cannot sell or 
let the land acquired, but must erect and manage the houses 
itself. ‘“ Lodging-houses” include “separate houses or cottages 
whether containing one or several tenements.” 

In 1891 Parliament passed the Public Health (London) Act, 
and thereby consolidated and amended the sanitary laws of the 
metropolis. It is unnecessary to refer to the numerous provi- 
sions for the prevention of over-crowding and sanitary evils of 
all sorts; but it may be mentioned that the London County 
Council is placed by the Act in the position of a central health 
authority. Power is given to the Council of acting in the place 
of a sanitary authority which is in default, or of compelling such 
authority to act by means of a complaint to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. In 1894 the London County Council promoted and 
obtained the passage of the London Building Act, which, by its 
provisions as to the width of streets, height of buildings, and air 
space about them, is doing much to prevent the creation of slums 
in the future. And lastly, by the London Government Act, 1899, 
the new borough councils will be able to use the provisions of 
Part III. of the Housing Act, and provide lodging-houses for the 
working classes within their own boroughs. Thus Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s Act, which was originally local, and was then made, on 
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the recommendation of the Royal Commission, metropolitan, will 
become both metropolitan and local. 

It will be seen from the foregoing statement that Parliament 
has devoted a considerable amount of time to the legislative 
requirements of the problem as defined by the Royal Commis- 
sion; and Conservatives may reflect with satisfaction that to 
their Party are due the two great measures by which London has 
been provided with municipal authorities capable of dealing with 
the housing problem, as well as the two great measures by which 
those authorities are armed for that work. As regards the 
adequacy of the latter measures, the opinion of the writer of The 
Daily News articles may be quoted. He says:— 


‘*Bear in mind that the powers of the local authorities are neither few nor 
small. They are sufficient to deal with all forms of over-crowding and horrible 
housing, and every kind of unhealthy dwelling. The powers, indeed, are more 
comprehensive than is generally supposed. They are fairly simple, too, and 
clearly defined. They are all compressed within two Acts of Parliament—the 
Public Health Act and the Housing of the Working Classes Act.” 


It may be added that they have been sufficient for nine years 
to enable the London County Council, if it had thought fit, to do 
something towards meeting the great want—increased house 
accommodation; and that they will shortly be sufficient to 
enable the borough councils to do something in the same direc- 
tion. 

The next point to be briefly considered is how the powers 
placed by Parliament in the hands of the administrative bodies 
have been used. As regards the vestries, some advance to a 
better state of things is apparent. The fact that the number of 
sanitary inspectors increased from 188 in 1893 to 256 in 1898 is 
illustrative of that advance. The personne! and public spirit ot 
the vestries has also shown an improvement, which encourages 
the hope that, when “ the ill-favoured term vestryman is banished 
to the limbo of forgotten things” and a new order is established, 
the most troublesome of all municipal duties—the enforcement 
of the sanitary laws—will be performed with more vigour and 
efficiency. But at present it must be admitted that the laws as 
to over-crowding are to a large extent a dead letter, and that 
the worst kinds of slums exist in all parts of London. 

With regard to the County Council, that body may fairly claim 
to have discharged its functions as a central health authority 
with tact and effect. But its duties as a housing authority are 
those to which attention must be directed at the moment. The 
facts are as follows:—The Council inherited from the Metro- 
politan Board of Works six schemes which were initiated under 
Cross’s Acts, the net cost being £278,382. The building opera- 
tions in connection with two of these schemes, dating from 1883 
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and 1887 respectively, are not yet completed. The Council 
itself, under the Housing Act, initiated, up to December 31st, 
1898, seven schemes, of which the net cost is given as £569,050. 
The property in connection with three of these schemes, esti- 
mated to cost together £283,650, had not been acquired at the 
close of 1898. The only large scheme of its own which the 
Council has carried out to anything like completion is that of 
Boundary Street, of which the net cost is £252,588. This scheme 
was initiated in 1891, and a return up to September 30th, 1899, 
shows that 5,719 persons had been displaced, and that accommo- 
dation had been provided for 4,194, and dwellings for 1,330 more 
were in course of erection. As regards the rehousing of the 
persons displaced by the schemes which the Council either in- 
herited or initiated, the following particulars may be given :— 


_— y whom 
'’ Number of persons | Persons for whom Persons for w * 
displaced or to be dis- | Obligation to rehouse. | dwellings have been aie ~~ ene 
placed. provided. 


or preparation. 


| 
7 
18,029 | 11,277 6,812 4,444 


ment schemes, involving the submission of a rehousing scheme to 
the Home Secretary, while the number rehoused, or to be re- 
housed, is 3,974. ‘The policy of the Council as regards rehousing 
was thus stated by the Housing of the Working Classes Committee 
in November, 1898 :—* Hitherto the Council, whether acting 
under Part I. or Part II., has in many cases felt itself justified in 
securing the provision of dwellings for a number slightly in 
excess of half those displaced.” In other words, the Council, up 
to the end of 1898, was generally content to aim at the minimum 
rather than the maximum of accommodation required by the 
Housing Act. With reference to Part III. of the Act the Com- 
mittee made the following statement in November, 1898:—“ Apart 
from the rehousing of persons displaced by improvement schemes, 
which the Council is by statute required to carry out, it has not 
hitherto put in force the powers which it. possesses under Part IIL., 
to buy land and build thereon for the purpose of increasing the 
supply of house accommodation in or near London.” And they 
point out that the Millbank Prison site, which was purchased 
under Part III., was really acquired and being used for rehousing 
purposes. The Council, therefore, allowed Part III. to remain a 
dead letter for eight years, and the result of its operations under 
the Housing Act for that period was that it had cleared one large 
slum and a few small ones, and had displaced many more people 
than it had rehoused. 
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But at the end of 1898 the Council formally determined on the 
recommendation of the Housing Committee to turn over a new 
leaf. It resolved :—(1) That in future housing accommodation 
should be provided for a number of persons equal to that of the 
working classes displaced under any scheme; (2) That action 
should be taken under Part III. apart from rehousing, with this 
important proviso—* that no charge be placed on the county 
rate thereby.” The reason given for this change of policy was 
the deficiency of house room in London. This deficiency, however, 
existed when the Royal Commission of 1884 held their enquiry, and 
caused them to recommend that a trial should be given to Lord 
Shaftesbury’s Act. It was also well ascertained by the census of 
1891, which disclosed the fact that 214,843 persons lived in tene- 
ments of one room, and that 128,000 persons, in families of from 
four to twelve persons, were living with only one room to each 
tamily. It is, no doubt, true, as the Housing Committee stated 
in their report of November, 1898, that “ over-crowding is even 
more excessive now than it was in 1891”; but this argument in 
favour of taking action under Part IIT. seems also to condemn the 
Committee for past inaction. 

The Council’s resolve to turn over anew leaf has been followed 
by important results. In March, 1899, the membership of the 
Housing Committee was changed, new blood being infused; and 
Sir J. Dickson Poynder, M.P., a Moderate, was appointed Cbair- 
man, and brought energy and enthusiasm to the work. The 
Committee have since obtained the sanction of the Council to 
four schemes for clearing insanitary areas under Part I. of the 
Housing Act, at an estimated net cost of £500,900. They have 
also passed through the Council a scheme under Part III, the 
first of its kind. The scheme provides for the purchase of 384 
acres of land at Tooting, and for the erection thereon of cottages 
to hold two families each. It is estimated that land, roads, and 
buildings will cost about £500,000, and that there will be no 
charge entailed on the county rate. The Committee have also 
discovered a fact, of which previous Committees have not been 
aware; namely, that the Council’s powers under Part III. of the 
Act are restricted to the purchase of land within the county. 

This brings me to the consideration of suggestions which 
have been made for fresh legislation. One is, that the above 
mentioned restriction on the Council’s powers under Part III. 
should be removed, so that, if found desirable, land may be 
bought for the erection of workmen’s dwellings in the suburbs of 
London which lie outside the metropolitan boundaries. The 
Council is approaching the Government with a view to legisla- 
tion on this point. Another suggestion is that the provisions of 
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the Housing Act as to the compensation payable by municipal 
authorities for property in insanitary areas, which have to be 
cleared, should be amended, so as to reduce the heavy cost of 
clearance schemes to the public. On the motion of Lerd 
Alexander Thynne, it has been referred to the Housing Com- 
mittee, to consider whether equitable proposals with this object 
can be formulated. A third suggestion is that the Council should 
have the power, which it does not now possess, of leasing land 
acquired under Part III. to industrial dwellings’ companies and 
others; the object being to encourage private enterprise, as far as 
possible, to come forward and help to supply a great public need, 
which the County Council cannot hope to meet to an appreciable 
extent by its unaided efforts. A motion by Mr. Beachcroft to 
seek power in this direction was rejected by the Council, though 
only by a small majority, owing to the blind antagonism to any 
co-operation with private enterprise, which seems, unfortunately, 
to animate the majority ot the Progressive Party. 

It is obvious that the decision of the County Council to make 
use of its powers under the Housing Act for the purpose of pro- 
viding increased house accommodation for the working classes 
raises a question of great public importance. What will be the 
effect upon private enterprise of the municipality entering the 
field as a builder of houses? ‘This question was forcibly dis- 
cussed in a memorandum by Mr. Goschen and Mr. Lyulph Stanley 
which was appended to the Report of the Royal Commission of 
1884. Those two Commissioners dissented from the recommend- 
ations of the majority of their colleagues in favour of conferring 
upon the municipal authorities the powers of Lord Shaftesbury’s 
Act in an effective form. They expressed the opinion that “if 
large powers for building houses are to be given to such authori- 
ties, and if public opinion is to be set in motion to induce them 
to use those powers vigorously, it is clear that the action of pri- 
vate builders and private companies will be proportionately dis- 
couraged” ; and they added that “ unless it be desired to attempt 
a systematic erection of dwellings all over London—an attempt 
open to insuperable objections and difficulties—they saw much 
danger in creating any belief in the probability of substantial 
municipal action.” They concluded by stating that “the policy 
of the Legislature must clearly be determined by the answer to 
this question—whether we are to look for the future supply of 
buildings for the working classes to private enterprise, or are to 
invoke the action of public authorities.” 

The arguments thus adduced against invoking municipal action 
are undoubtedly weighty, and may well engage earnest attention 
at the present time; but it must be recognized that they have not 
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been accepted by the Legislature. In 1890 Parliament adopted 
the view of the majority of the Royal Commission, and placed in 
the hands of the metropolitan authority the very powers to which 
exception had been taken. And in 1899 Parliament endorsed its 
previous action, and went a step further, by entrusting the same 
powers to the local Councils. The policy of the Legislature 
seems, therefore, clearly determined, and the duty of giving effect 
to it was enforced by Lord Salisbury last year in a speech upon 
the London Government Bill. Addressing the House of Lords, 
the Prime Minister said :— 

‘* The difficulty of the conditions is that the ordinary economic laws do not come 
into play. You are yourselves obliged constantly to destroy vast masses of poor 
men’s dwellings, and every effort to provide an adequate substitute has hitherto, 
I am afraid, been a failure. The London County Council has undertaken part of 
the duty; but it will not be only on the London County Council that this duty will 
fall—the duty of providing, I will not say of providing, but of striving to. provide, 
adequate lodging for the vast multitudes who inhabit this city. It is one of the 
principal duties which these municipal bodies will have to perform.” 

To administrators, therefore, who hold that municipal bodies 
should loyally discharge duties imposed upon them by Patlia- 
ment, only one course seems open. It is to make a trial, at any 
rate, of the powers contained in Part III. of the Housing Act; to 
put to the test of experience the vexed question as to the possi- 
bility of combining the two systems of municipal and private 
enterprise ; to see whether the municipality cannot do something 
to encourage private enterprise by leasing suitable sites to pri- 
vate companies or otherwise, and thus minimize the dangers which 
are feared if it comes forward as a mere competitor in the build- 
ing trade. The experiment should call forth the best energies of 
Conservatives. The powers to be tested are largely the creation 
of Conservative Parliaments; and it is imperative for the well- 
being and social stability of the great metropolitan community 
that some solution of the housing problem should be found. 


H. Percy Harris. 


THE ROMAN DANGER. 


ENGLISHMEN who love their country will not neglect the warning 
which M. Gohier addressed to us in the September and November 
numbers of this Review. He described, as only a Frenchman 
could, the national demoralization that has overtaken France. 
The sense of justice, as a motive of action, has made way for 
vindictive passions. A military domination is established ; the 
army isa fetish; to defend the dignity of the General Staff the 
innocent may suffer, justice may go by the board. A fierce cruelty 
is in the ascendant, which approves of assassination and points to 
massacre. At present the Jew is marked for destruction; to- 
morrow it is to be the Protestant. And the same relentless 
methods are to be used to crush the one as have been used 
successfully to crush the other. 

M. Gohier gives strong reasons for believing that this is the de- 
liberate work of the Roman Catholic Church, promoted by the 
Jesuits, and approved by the Pope. Is this conceivable? Is it 
possible that a religion which claims to be the one authoritative 
and infallible voice of God in the world should thus drag a great 
nation in the mire, destroy its natural instincts of truth and 
justice, and thrust it from its place among civilized and progressive 
States ? 

We think of Fénelon, of St. Francis de Sales, of Bossuet, of the 
Curé d’Ars. We remember Joubert, the Récit d’wne Seeur, and all 
the pieties, devotions, and refinements which we have received 
from French Catholics. And it seems like an evil dream that the 
Latin Church should be strangling her most faithful daughter, and 
casting her, with Italy and Spain, with Mexico and Chili, among 
the nations that either could not attain or could not keep the 
heights which they had been competent to win. 

It can occasion no surprise that when first the attention of 
England was called to the scandal of the Dreyfus case, and it was 
whispered that the whole sordid drama was a work of the Jesuits, 
English Roman Catholics strenuously vindicated their Church. If 
the General Staff were Catholics and trained in Jesuit schools, so 
also was Picquart. If the nation was, as a whole, led astray, the 
few just men who were not led astray were heroes of Catholic 
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truth. But presently it appeared that Picquart was no longer a 
Catholic, and Cardinal Vaughan, in a letter to The Times last 
September, acknowledged that he had been mistaken in claiming 
for his Church the one true voice in that hubbub of lies. Yet 
even in that letter the Cardinal still maintained that the Catholic 
Church was perfectly innocent in the matter. This studied 
ignorance, it may be observed, of the Catholic practice and 
teaching in other countries is the great safeguard of English 
Catholics. But the letters of “ Verax,” himself a Catholic, were 
overwhelming. It was shown that the Catholic Press in France, 
led by La Croix, the most widely circulated of the religious 
papers, had been the prime mover and abettor of the monstrous 
injustice. It was impossible to exculpate the Catholic bishops or 
even the Pope. And at last Prof. St. George Mivart, repudiating 
Cardinal Vaughan’s disclaimer, wrote with honest indignation to 
The Times: “The bishops especially have disgraced themselves 
in a deplorable manner by their toleration of the vilest news- 
papers.” He deplored the silence of the Pope, and, worse than 
the silence, “the reception, not only without any public censure, 
but without positive condemnation, of the Redemptionist miscreant 
Bailly of La Croix.” He added: “ Many Catholics are profoundly 
agitated by the indifference to true justice, and frequently to 
religion, of the Roman Curia, as well as by its amazing stupidity.” 

It may be assumed, therefore, that many Catholics in England, 
and every one who is not a Catholic, will recognize, however 
reluctantly, that the indescribable demoralization in France, of 
which the Affaire Dreyfus is only a symptom, has been, in the way 
of direct causation, or, at least, in the way of connivance, the work 
of the Roman Church. Indeed, the statement made by M. du 
Bellay in his candidature for a seat in the Senate, is most curiously 
verified by the results. “In 1869-70,” he said, “I was present at 
the Vatican Council as attaché to Mgr. Guibert, late Archbishop 
of Paris, at that time Archbishop of Tours. In the third con- 
gregation of the Council, Cardinal Pecci, to-day Pope Leo XIII, 
declared that it was necessary to get hold of the legislatures in 
order to subdue the peoples. I published this statement in the 
Siecle, in May, 1892, under the title, ‘A Page of History,’ and 
although I cited witnesses who were then living, no one replied to 
me. The day on which the doctrinal infallibility of the Roman 
Pontiff was proclaimed, Cardinal Manning, then Archbishop of 
Westminster, exclaimed, ‘The human governments have now 
nothing to do but to bow in submission.’ In the same third 
congregation it was urged that it was above all things necessary 
to get the standing armies into the Roman power, and as that was 
not possible all at once, it was resolved to multiply higher schools, in 
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order to secure a succession of young men trained by the Church 
of the Vatican, for service in the army. The programme of 1869-70 
has been followed. It has issued in France in the Dreyfus affaire, 
in which one sees right through the hand of the Roman Church.”* 

Those Generals of the Staff who at Rennes elicited a cry of 
horror from the whole civilized world by their unblushing 
mendacity and their vindictive determination to hound an innocent 
man to destruction, were the first-fruits of a deliberate plan, formed 
by the Vatican Council of 1870, to capture the armies of Europe 
in the interests of the Papal domination. 

It is one of the most curious problems in the world to know how 
English Catholics manage to remain in ignorance of these devices 
of their own Church for the ruin of nations. To Cardinal Vaughan 
it evidently comes as a surprise that the Vatican Council formed 
the design, or that the design is in process of execution. 

Some time ago attention was called to the raffles for souls 
practised by the Roman Catholics in Mexico. Persons are in- 
duced to pay a dollar and to enter the name of a friend in purgatory. 
If a prize is drawn in the raffle, the soul named is released from 
purgatory, though it does not appear that the money is returned. 
When this fact was mentioned, letters were sent to the papers by 
Roman Catholics denying it, and, among others, an assurance, pre- 
sumably from a high ecclesiastic in Mexico, to the effect that the 
thing was impossible. And yet I have before me the actual paper 
of the raffle: “Gran Rifa de Animas y abundant tesoro de 
sufragios en la Parroquia de Senor San José, Puebla.” 

Sometimes this studiously-cultivated ignorance is extended even 
to the effects of Romanism in our own country. Last September 
I pointed out in The Times that the Roman Church could not be 
relied on as a force of social reform, because 25 per cent. of the 
persons in our prisons are Roman Catholics. Roman Catholics are 
about one in sixteen of our population, but they contribute one in 
four to our criminals. I might also have mentioned from the 
Fortieth Report of the Reformatory and Industrial Schools of Great 
Britain (1896) the striking fact of the greater proportion of relapses 
into crime from the Roman Catholic than from the Protestant 
Reformatories in Liverpool (p. 54), and the glimpse into a Roman 
Catholic population which is given there. In fact, it is the most 
appalling picture of vice, drunkenness, and mendicancy in thirty- 
three Roman Catholic homes that the imagination of Hogarth 
could conceive. But in my letter to The Times I only mentioned 
the fact that a quarter of our criminals are Roman Catholics. The 
secretary of the Catholic Truth Society immediately wrote to The 


* See Rome from the Inside, p. 127, by J. B. (James Clarke & Co.). 
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Times, demanding my authority for the statement. He had never 
heard of the fact. Probably the majority of Roman Catholics have 
not heard of it. And yet, strange to say, my attention was first 
called to it by an article in The Tablet making an appeal fora 
Catholic prisoners’ aid society. It is this remarkable ignorance 
among Roman Catholics of the spiritual and social results of their 
religious system which makes the warning of M. Gohier the more 
necessary, and imposes on those Englishmen who are not the 
blinded slaves of a system to preserve their country from the 
domination which has ruined Italy and Spain and South America, 
and at length, alas! even France. 

It was a shrewd remark of Adam Smith that “the constitution 
of the Church of Rome may be considered the most formidable 
combination that was ever formed against the authority and 
security of civil government, as well as against the liberty, reason 
and happiness of mankind,’* for in his day the Catholic countries 
still stood with all the appearance of their immemorial prestige. But 
after the lapse of a century the flag of progress and liberty has 
passed over entirely to the Protestant countries, and there is not 
a Catholic State which can boast civil security or progressive 
liberty. ey 

What is it, we may well ask, in this system which has, within 
the last century, corrupted all the countries where it is dominant ? 
In view of the condition of France, a special interest attaches to 
two French books which attempted, in vain, to rouse the French 
people to their danger. Early in the century Michelet published 
Priests, Women, and Families. Never was there a more fearless 
analysis of a disease which was sapping a nation’s life. Read 
by the light of the facts in this last decade of the century, it seems 
like an inspired prophecy. Where the priest rules the woman, 
where enforced celibacy brings its melancholy train of mental 
disorder and moral corruption, decline is sure. But the book 
which offers a still fuller explanation is Paul Bert’s Za Morale des 
Jesuites, published twenty years ago. The present Pope, if not a 
Jesuit himself, is entirely under Jesuit control. The infallible voice, 
speaking ex cathedrd, is now the voice of that dread society. There 
are, there must be, many Catholics to whom the Jesuit seems as 
dangerous as he did to Clement XIV. And I can easily believe that 
Catholics who are also Englishmen would do anything in the world 
to get rid of the Jesuit altogether. But that is not the point, 
The Society of Jesus, as a matter of fact, is the power behind the 
Pope, and gives practical effect to the Roman system throughout 
the world. It was the Jesuit in France that produced the 


* Wealth of Nations, p. 337, 
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Dreyfus afaire. It is the Jesuit that is working the so-called 
Catholic revival in England. And it is by studying the ethics of 
the Jesuits that we understand how inevitable the moral débacle 
is, when once they have gained the upper hand. Canon Penning- 
ton, in his Counter Reformation in Europe, says of the Jesuits :-— 

“They are chargeable with the great guilt of publishing a system 
of morality perfectly compatible with the indulgence of the worst 
passions of our nature. 

“The following instructions were given to them: Make no 
show of compromise with evil, but explain away the evil by dis- 
tinctions and reservations till it disappears altogether. Explain 
to others the difficulty of knowing whether a sin be venial or 
mortal, and that there are many chances that it will not be found 
to be a sin. A way may thus be found for the gratification of 
every human desire.” 

The mental debauchery of the Jesuit system is to Protestants 
inconceivable. Professor Jowett said, in the published Sermons, 
“The Jesuits seem to have contributed no lasting element to the 
religion of men, and to have kilied every seed of genius and 
originality which came in contact with them. The despised 
Puritan can point with pride to Milton and Bunyan; the Church 
of England can boast of a Richard Hooker and a Jeremy Taylor. 
But no name of the first or even of the second rank in poetry, 
philosophy, or, indeed, theology, is to be found in the ranks of the 
Jesuits.” 

The Jesuit society, subjecting thought and will to a superior— 
to whom “ obedience and reverence should always be paid, as one 
who holds the place of Christ” (Constitutions of the Society of 
Jesus, ix., ch. 3, § 20)—destroys the manhood of its adherents and 
makes them supple instruments in the hands of a designing 
ambition. And while the human instruments are carefully 
prepared, a system of casuistry is developed for their use in which 
it is not too much to say that the distinction between truth and 
falsehood, right and wrong, is deliberately worn away. 

It is the work of the Jesuits to have introduced into Catholic 
teaching a doctrine of equivocation and reserve which would by 
itself suffice to explain the corruption of Catholic countries. The 
subject deserves a careful and open examination. 

It will not be denied that truthfulness is essential to moral well- 
being, and to social and commercial integrity. To be frank and 
straightforward, to say what we mean without arriére pensée or 
double entendre, is the strength of a nation, as it is the pith and 
potency of a fine character. Here in England, at least, we are 
trained to think an equivocation a lie, anda lie unworthy of 
a gentleman and of aman. Our public schools enforce this simple 
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code. Until recent years, when the Catholic revival invaded our 
universities, it might be taken for granted that an Englishman 
would scorn to tell a lie. He might not have much outward 
religion, but that was his habit, his practice; it might even be 
called his religion. Now it is a question which ought to be 
raised: Is this the standard of truth in Catholic countries? I do 
not say, Is this the practice of Catholic countries? but is it even 
the standard? I have read on the subject; I have talked with 
many who have lived for years among Catholics; I do not therefore 
rely merely on my own experience, though all that I have learnt is 
confirmed by my experience. And I am driven to the conclusion 
that the standard of truth among Catholics is not the same as our 
own. They will hold back the truth (suppressio veri); they will 
imply what is not true (suggestio falsi); they will flatly deny and 
calmly assert, in defiance of facts, without any twinge of conscience. 
A liar in a Protestant country knows he is a liar, and is ashamed 
of it. Catholics equivocate, conceal, mislead, and yet are persuaded 
that they are not lying at all. 

I speak from my own experience in Catholic countries, sup- 
ported by the testimony of innumerable observers. This fact led 
me some time ago to look into the teaching of Catholic moralists 
on the subject of truth. To my surprise I found that what I had 
observed as fact was entirely supported by what the Roman Church 
teaches as theory. The Catholic moralist always states in the 
broadest possible way that lying is inadmissible. If one were to 
stop short at that point one would suppose that his teaching is 
identical with what we in England have always been taught. But 
invariably he goes on to show some extraordinary exceptions. “One 
owes the truth to others only in so far as without it clearly defined 
duties of religion, piety, love or right, could not be realized. Apart 
from these cases, concealment of the truth, and hence also the use 
of ambiguous expressions, by which the hearer in relation to the 
true sense bound up with them can err, is not sinful.” 

I am quoting from the German moralist, Pruner. Now it seems 
that “of things which one can refuse to communicate to others 
without sin, it is not a lie to say that one does not know them.” 
Of course, we in England have been accustomed to think it is. If 
I say that I do not know something which I do know, I tell a lie, 
however I may wish to persuade myself that I am justified in 
telling it. The Catholic moralist says it is not a lie, “Even so, it 
is not a lie to tell a falsehood, if anyone asks about anything about 
which he is not allowed to ask, eg., if a husband asks the wife 
whether she has not committed adultery ; if a judge asks whether 
the prisoner is not guilty of a crime, for which no sufficient 
evidences are at hand.” 
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How deeply significant are the two instances which naturally 
occur to the Catholic moralist in order to illustrate his doctrine of 
mental reservation! They explain, at a stroke, why the marriage 
vows are so often broken in Catholic countries, and why witnesses 
in the trial at Rennes so unblushingly foreswore themselves. This 
right to withhold truth and to declare you do not know what you 
do know without lying, when it is left to the conscience to settle 
to whom truth is due or not, obviously lays the way open for dis- 
sembling and deceit. It enables men to get over the first natural 
shock, or blush of shame, in framing the lips to a falsehood, and, 
after that, the rest is easy. 

It is probable that English Catholics, living in an atmosphere 
where truth is the habit of generations, are more influenced by 
their social surroundings than by this casuistry, which, created 
by the requirements of the Confessional, was cunningly developed 
by the Jesuits of the Counter-Reformation. But at the same time, 
I never heard of an English Catholic repudiating the doctrines 
of the Catholic ethics. I never saw a public protest against 
the Jesuits from a modern English Catholic. The appalling 
tenets of Saint Alfonso de Liguori are quoted, but no English 
Catholic ventures to declare that he does not hold the views which 
were propounded by a saint and doctor of the Church. Cardinal 
Manning expressly defended them all. If one English Catholic 
would come forward manfully and say, “Though the writings of 
Liguori received the imprimatur of the Pope I dare to reject them; 
and if the text-books justify equivocation, I leave the text-books 
and follow my English conscience,” there would be some hope that 
Catholicism would not work in England as it has worked in 
France. But while Catholics remain, their private judgment 
silenced, under the despotic authority of the Church, which made 
Liguori a saint and doctor, and sanctions the ethical standards of 
her current text-books, there can be no guarantee that the force 
which has undermined other countries will not, if it is left un- 
checked, undermine this. 

But it may be said that M. Gohier’s warning to England is un- 
necessary because there is no possibility of this imperial race bowing 
its neck under the yoke of Rome. Mr. Richard Bagot, a Roman 
Catholic, has recently discussed the question “ Will England become 
Catholic?” and has summed up his answer in the one word 
“Never.” Itis the object of the Roman propaganda to divert atten- 
tion from the efforts, the successful efforts, which are being made for 
the subjugation of England. If this country realized the situation, 
doubtless Mr. Bagot’s “ Never” would be correct enough. I shall 
venture to call the reader’s attention to the following reasons why 
the danger is much more real than Mr. Bagot professes to think:— 
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1. The prodigious growth of conventual establishments in this 
country. 

2. The training of Protestant children in Catholic schools. 

3. The methods which Catholic ethics permit the propagandists 
to use in making proselytes, on the one hand presenting Catho- 
licism under a guise of Protestant truth, and on the other hand 
extending Catholic indulgence to some of our worst sins. 

4. The apostolate of the Press. 

5. The persecution maintained by the Catholic Press. 

On each of these points a few plain words will suffice. 

To begin with, during the present reign more than eight 
hundred conventual institutions have been established in this 
country, so that the number to-day exceeds the number before 
the Reformation. The modern progress of England began with 
the dissolution of the monasteries, as Spain is to-day sinking 
into decay under the intolerable weight of the Orders. Let the 
reader examine Mr. S. J. Abbey’s Revelations of Modern Convents, 
and observe how the wealth and the land of the country are 
passing into the hands of these parasitic institutions; let him 
observe how already the law does not run within the convent 
walls, and the writ of Habeas Corpus is powerless over the 
inmates; let him realize the tyranny of superiors, the super- 
stition of nuns, the deadened souls, and the perverted ethics of 
these immured thousands, and he will realize that Rome has 
ground to boast already of a considerable victory in England. 

Again, while it is true that modern Romanism can never make 
any progress among then trained in freedom and established in a 
purer faith, the great opportunity of Rome is with the young and 
the ignorant. As Cardinal Manning used to say, if he might have 
the children under five he would be content. Superstition is a 
seed easily sown, and young minds, bent under the terrors of the 
Roman system, may never recover energy to throw it off. Now I 
have known Roman Catholics canvass a neighbourhood to get 
Protestant children into their elementary school. They offer 
inducements which the ignorant poor are ill-able to refuse, and 
the grants under the Education Act, grants of public money, are 
made to schools which are employed to proselytize our children. 
And further, convent schools are netting boys and girls from the 
middle classes. Protestant parents are not aware of the danger. 
I have found in very diverse parts of England the most extra- 
ordinary laxity on this point. And thus there is growing up a 
generation of boys and girls, perhaps principally girls, that are 
indoctrinated with Catholicism.* 

* I must in justice say that I have met no stronger Protestants than some boys 


who have been educated in Catholic schools on the Continent. The reaction is 
great and lasting. 
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But, further, the peculiar Catholic doctrine of reservation enables 
Roman proselytizers to use methods which Protestants would feel 
it dishonourable to employ, and which, consequently, they are very 
slow to suspect. Examine the tracts issued by Catholics for the 
conversion of England. They claim to teach Protestant truth; 
they inake appeals to the Bible; they imply that Rome allows the 
use of the Bible, as if the Bible in the vernacular had never been 
placed upon the Jndex expurgatorius; they contrive to hide or 
explain away the abuses of Mariolatry, of the Confessional, of the 
raffles for souls, the miracles of Loretto, or the New Pompei, or of 
Lourdes, which are the scandals, sanctioned by the Pope, of 
Catholicism in Catholic countries. It is inevitable that a Catho- 
licism thus tricking itself out in the garb of Protestantism should 
mislead the unwary. The young are drawn into the net by what 
we should consider misrepresentations, by suppressio veri, by 
suggestio falsi, but what the Jesuit ethics have always approved 
and produced. On the other hand, the Jesuitical accommodation 
to vice is also employed to capture the young, who are restive 
under the moral restraints which a pure religion imposes. A friend 
of mine in Manchester told me that he turned one day into a 
Catholic church and heard the most popular Jesuit of that city 
preaching to a crowd of young operatives, who were all exposed to 
the great peril of our day—the temptation to gambiing. The 
preacher assured them that he saw no harm in betting. Ifa man 
had the money, he was as much at liberty to lay it on a horse as 
to spend it on a stall in the theatre. What a relief to the young! 
Here they find at last a Church which will condone their most 
ruinous vice. Here they escape from the cruel Puritanism which 
robs them of their pleasures. Here the golden rule of the Jesuit 
is put into practice: “ A way may be found for the gratification of 
every human desire.” When Cardinal Vaughan boasts of 700 con- 
verts a month, no one can be surprised. For these methods of 
conversion are potent with untrained minds. How many of the 
converts are aware of the gross deceits of Loretto and of New 
Pompei, which flourish under the immediate sanction of the Pope ? 
How many of these young English people would have been won if 
they had been aware of them? And how many are won by the 
easy tolerance of the Roman Church to agreeable forms of dis- 
sipation, by the discovery that Sunday afternoon and evening may 
be spent in cards, if they are present at the mass on Sunday 
morning? A version of the religion of Christ which promises 
salvation combined with all the easy indulgences of the world, and 
which not only excuses, but forbids, thought upon the great ques- 
tions of religion, must always have an immense attraction for those 
who are too indolent to wrestle for truth or too ignorant to know 
the pitfalls of indulgence. 
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Further, the “apostolate of the Press” is a real and subtle 
torce. The Catholic Times, May 28th, 1880, said: “The number 
of Catholic pressmen in Londen is now very large—not that their 
influence can make itself pronouncedly felt under Protestant 
editorial supervision. Anti-Papal Pwnch has its F. C. Burnand, 
who was at one time on the point of entering a religious community ; 
and even The Standard, which was established with the special 
intention of attacking the Catholic religion, includes Catholics on 
its staff. On The Times, The Morning Post, The Daily News, and The 
Daily Chronicle, Catholic pens are at work ; also on The Saturday 
Review, Tre Spectator, and lighter weeklies, such as The World.” 
If a similar list were given for 1900, the difficulty would be to know 
which papers to exclude. M. Gohier, as he shows in his article of 
November last, was surprised to find that his previous article was 
met in the English Press by just the Jesuit tactics with which he 
is familiar in France. Any one who gives the matter a little 
attention may verify the work of the Jesuit in the Press for himself. 
I have had a crowd of evidences forwarded to me from many 
quarters. But let the curious closely observe one of the dailies ; 
I will not be invidious by suggesting names. Notice the strange 
prominence given to everything that is going on in the Catholic 
community; observe the careful suppression of any meeting or 
utterance in the Protestant interest. Notice, though this requires 
more pains, how frequently a sentence even of a prominent speaker, 
reflecting on the Roman Church, is quietly dropped out. Notice, 
also, how all these marks of the Catholic influence on the Press are 
withdrawn for the time whenever public opinion is excited against 
Romanism, as in the days of the Rennes trial, and how the same 
hand appears as soon as excitement is allayed. Let any one, I say, 
watch a paper, and however astonished he, and even the editor of 
the paper himself, may be, he will be left in no doubt concerning 
the immense and practical hold which the Jesuit has gained over 
the English Press. 

Supposing that Romanism has the effect on a nation which 
M. Gohier has described, and supposing that it is only by the 
enlightenment of the public mind that the effect can be averted, 
we are already under this serious disadvantage, that the readiest 
way of enlightening the public mind is manipulated by the enemy. 
Two centuries ago the Jesuit took captive kings and statesmen; 
now his energies are directed to that power which controls the 
governors of a country, the Press. And it is this control of the 
Press, with its growing opportunity of concealing the dangers of 
Romanism and of checkmating the efforts of Protestantism, that 


may form a foundation of hope for the ultimate conversion of 
England. 
VOL. XXXIV. 64 
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But in addition to this influence on the secular Press, the 
Catholics have an immense number of organs which they use in 
their characteristic way. La Croix.has its exact counterparts in 
England. No Catholic organ would denounce La Croix, but many. 
will imitate it. The Catholic Press, supporting and supported by 
the Catholic Truth Society, wields a powerful weapon for silencing 
the voice of reason. Whenever a public man ventures to state the 
truth about the Roman Church, though he draw his facts from 
Catholic sources or from his own immediate observation, the 
method adopted is to evade the direct issue, where denial and 
refutation are hopeless, and to fasten upon the speaker some 
personal charge. A pamphlet is concocted, made up of private 
letters and veiled insinuations. Articles are written which vio- 
lently abuse him ; others in measured language and ‘with all the 
appearance of sincerity lay to his charge untruth, dishonesty, and 
what not. This scandalous and libellous literature is rapidly and 
silently disseminated throughout the country, to anticipate, if 
possible, and to neutralize all that the speaker has said. 

It is a carefully organized method of moral assassination. And 
it is in civilized countries more effectual than the older methods 
of Alva and Philip II. Catholics think it legitimate, and, if one 
were to grant their ethical principles, it would be natural and even 
laudable. But for that very reason it is, from the standpoint of 
reason and truth, a national danger, for there are many men who, 
whatever their convictions, will shrink from incurring this subtle 
conspiracy of rancour and misrepresentation, and will therefore 
hesitate to say what they know ought to be said. 

Where once assassination, actual or moral, is recognized as a 
method of warfare, they who employ it may cherish strong hopes 
of victory. It was in this way that the Vaudois were crushed in 
Italy. It was in this way that Philip II. stamped the Reforma- 
tion out of Spain. It was in this way that the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew’s Day was perpetrated by a king and celebrated by 
a pope. It was in this way that by the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes all the wholesomest elements were expelled from France. 
Italy, Spain, and France are witnesses of the success which may 
attend the scheming of the Jesuits. And it is a vain touch of 
conceit that imagines immunity for England because she was once 
Protestant, or even a partial security in the fact that the Jesuits 
are Englishmen. 

We should, therefore, do well to give heed to M. Gohier's warn- 
ing. Liberty is only preserved by a ceaseless vigilance, and never 
is it in such danger as when it is supposed to be impregnable. 
What has just been said may serve to show that our liberties are 
being assailed, not by open assault, but by undermining the young 
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and the ignorant, and. by specious representations which give a 
gloss of liberty to the most daring advances of tyranny. 

I close with one remark. A young man was attacked by a 
friar not many months ago with an argument of this kind : Does 
not Christ command you to give up all to follow Him? Yes 
Then you understand what it is to give up your comfort, your 
inclination, your money at His bidding? Yes. Well, all that the 
Church asks is that, in addition, you should give up your Reason. 
The argument was so specious that to the young man this mental 
suicide presented itself as an act of devotion. This is the sophistry 
by which Rome has always taken captive the unwary, and, by the 
very nature of the sophistry, has ruined those whom she has taken 
captive. And yet how obvious is the fallacy! To give up comfort 
or ease is to make room for the strenuous assertion of the better 
side of one’s nature ; to surrender inclination is to pay deference 
to reason, or truth, which should govern inclination; to give 
money is to part with an agent which may be injuring the 
possessor and yet may dg good to the recipient. But to give up 
reason is equivalent to suicide. It cannot serve Christ to surrender 
the organ by which truth is known, the personality which alone 
can make one precious in His sight. This brutal demand for the 
surrender of reason, to which the Jesuits submit and require 
others to submit, is a spiritual mutilation which renders the 
derationalized being useless to God and dangerous to men. 

Men who are willing to make this surrender are already 
decadent, and a nation in which many have made it is already 
undermined, and tottering to its fall. If the Apostles had made it’ 
they could not have changed the world ; if the Fathers had made 
it their writings would be without authority. The Roman Church 
has made it and demands it; but in vain will she be challenged to 
show one word in the New Testament which justifies the demand. 
This claim of hers is the antithesis of what is meant in Scripture 
by faith, and what was implied in the preaching or in the writings 
of the Apostles. And as this demand is the negation of Chris- 
tianity, it is the corruption of nations. It takes possession of the 
ignorant and unwary, of children and young people who shrink 
from the energy of thought, of jaded minds that hope to find in 
authority the peace they could not find in truth. Bui to yield to 
that demand means ruin. And the pathetic figures of ruined 
Italy and ruined Spain, and now France stricken to the heart— 
the Latin races, which is but another name for the nations under 
the See of Rome, decadent and frantic in their decay—rise up 
before us as a warning. Every patriot must hope and pray that 
the warning may not be in vain. 

Rosert F. Horton. 
64* 
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SOUTH AFRICAN WAR—A RETROSPECT. 


In order to follow the developments of the past month in the 
South African War, it is advisable to appreciate the military 
situation at the opening of the New Year, which, in its turn, can 
only be intelligible to those who retain a clear conception of the 
earlier course of the campaign. During the three months of 
October, November, and December the British Army, to the great 
surprise of the British public, lost nearly 7,000 men in killed, 
wounded, and missing, and encountered an almost unbroken 
series of reverses, none decisive, but aggravating as an aggre- 
gate. These mishaps were mainly due to the fact that the out- 
break of the war found Great Britain totally unprepared, though 
fer the preceding six months little else except our strained rela- 
tions with the Transvaal had been thought about, talked about, 
and written about. However, the motto of Parliamentary states- 
manship is, “‘ Never do to-day what you can possibly postpone until 
to-morrow ”; and, unhappily, in this particular case our laissez faire, 
laissez aller politicians were encouraged in their supineness by mili- 
tary advisers, who declined to regard the Boers as either a serious 
or even a possible opponent. We do not know whether the rumour 
that Lord Wolseley pronounced Sir William Butler’s reports on 
Boer resources “ grossly exaggerated” be true or not; but it 
sounds probable, as-the Commander-in-Chief steadily declined to 
apply his mind to the military problem in South Africa, and until 
the eleventh hour pooh-poohed the possibility of a war, and 
encouraged all his official entourage todo likewise. The Wolseley 
gang revelled in insouciance. They discouraged the employment 
of cavalry, and threw cold water on the offers of the Colonies. 
Thus neither the Government nor the War Office can be truly 
said ever to have faced the coming crisis, and there was a 
mutual agreement to ignore the information before them. The 
responsibility for subsequent contretemps may therefore be fairly 
divided between torpid politicians and self-satisfied soldiers. 
Each party is now seeking to shift the blame on to the other ; 
but they are both in the same boat, and will probably decide to 
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join forces against the common enemy—the public. To the latter 
is left the mournful consolation of having emerged from another 
fool’s paradise. Unfortunately there appears to be little pros- 
spect of regenerating the Cabinet or reforming the War Office. 
Throughout the summer the two trumpery Republics stealthily 
and strenuously prepared for war, while we prated about peace and 
allowed ourselves to be entangled in futile negotiations about a 
franchise which were doomed to failure ab initio, and which, if 
they had succeeded, would have left intact the military power ot 
the Boers, who would thus have been able to expel the Para- 
mount Power bag and baggage from South Africa whenever she 
became involved in conflict with one of her numberless enemies. 
Having kept the negotiations alive until the opening days ot 
October saw the young grass growing on the veldt, which meant 
mobility to their forces, the Transvaal and her consort .threw 
off the mask and presented an ultimatum, the audacity of which 
was equally shocking to our statesmen and soldiers. British 
territory was forthwith invaded and “annexed,” and had it 
not been for the urgent demand of the Natal Government 
for 10,000 men to protect the Colony, the enemy would have occu- 
pied Durban within the month. As it was, even with this con- 
tingent under Sir George White, the force available for the 
defence of the Colony at the moment of the Boer incursion was 
manifestly inadequate, and its task was not rendered easier 
by the failure of the War Office to provide military maps of a 
country quite unfamiliar to the majority of our officers. Nor does 
there appear to have been any carefully considered scheme ot 
defence, or if such existed it was overridden by local political 
considerations with the inevitable results. Our old friend “moral 
effect” controlled the operations, and scanty forces remained cooped 
upin Dundeeand Ladysmith, in positions inviting a double disaster. 
This was only avoided by the promptitude of General Symons, 
and the splendid gallantry of his brigade, in attacking the Boers 
at Glencoe, and its subsequent masterly withdrawal under 
General Yule, whose sixty hours march to Ladysmith is the 
most brilliant piece of soldiering the war has yet produced. A 
week after this concentration we learnt that Sir George White’s 
whole division, containing 3,000 sabres, had been completely in- 
vested in “the Aldershot of South Africa,” which, but for the op- 
portune arrival of some naval guns, would have been infallibly 
captured by the Boers. It then transpired that Ladysmith was 
situated in a saucer, and that a worse position could hardly have 
been chosen. As Sir George White only arrived in Natal two 
days before the Boers sent their ultimatum, he cannot be held re- 
sponsible for these amazing arrangements, and as the lamented 
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General Symons is credibly said to have pronounced Dundee to 
be “a death-trap,” the culprits must be sought elsewhere. 
Kimberley and Mafeking, in the western theatre of war, had al- 
ready been invested by the Boers, and though neither of these 
places were worth holding, they were situated in favourable posi- 
tions, and only involved tbe lock up of an insignificant number of 
troops. 


The beleaguered garrisons—Ladysmith and Kimberley—have, 
since their investment, been allowed to govern the campaign, 
and if we have to recommence the war de novo it will be due, 
in the first place, to the unfortunate occupation of these places, 
and, in the second, to the decision to send columns to their relief. 
Sir Redvers Buller arrived at Cape Town, on November 2nd, 
to take supreme command in South Africa, with a plan in his 
pocket for concentrating a force on the Orange River, which 
should invade the Free State and march upon Bloemfontein. 
It is only fair to the Home Government to say that the General was 
left a perfectly free hand to adhere to, to alter, or to abandon this 
proposed plan of campaign, of which he was the author. There 
was no pressure or even suggestion from London that the invest- 
ment of Kimberley or Ladysmith had modified the situation. On 
the contrary, General Buller, while left unfettered discretion, was 
rather encouraged than otherwise to carry out his original pro- 
gramme, which would probably have compelled the Boers to raise 
their various sieges. Sir Redvers Buller is regarded as a man of 
strong, clear, and resolute judgment. He would naturally be far 
more competent than anyone else to decide between the various 
alternatives that lay before him when he reached the seat of 
war. Be the reasons what they may, shortly after his arrival he 
decided to depart from his plan, and to send relieving columns to 
Kimberley and Ladysmith. By November 25th he was at Durban, 
whither he was followed by the chief fragments of his dislocated 
Army Corps. So the main base of operations was temporarily 
transferred from Cape Colony to Natal, the position of Sir George 
White’s force being deemed so critical as to require a supreme 
effort for its relicf. In the meantime the Boers commenced their 
belated advance into Cape Colony, destroying railways and 
bridges, and attracting to their ranks large numbers of rebellious 
Dutch farmers. The influence of Kimberley was no less baleful 
than that of Ladysmith, and the end of November found Lord 
Methuen advancing to its relief from the Orange River, fighting 
a series of heavy and costly actions, only to find himself barred 
by a superior number of Boers in an impregnable position at 
Magersfontein, twelve miles to the east of Kimberley. While our 
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two principal forces were thus diverted and distributed, other 
fragments of the original Army Corps under Generals French 
and Gatacre were engaged manoeuvring in disaffected districts of 
Cape Colony, in the face of superior Boer commandos. General 
Gatacre sustained a reverse at Stormberg on December 10th, 
where he lost a third of his small force. Then followed in rapid 
succession the disaster to the Highland Brigade, under Lord 
Methuen, at Magersfontein (December 11th), and the repulse of 
Sir Redvers Bullers in his first effort to cross the Tugela, at 
Colenso (December 15th), where we lost 1,200 men and ten guns. 
During the last fortnight of the old year we made no further 
movement of importance, but remained strictly on the defensive, 
while cursing the fate that had locked up a British division in 
Ladysmith, and the need of relieving Kimberley. 


There was thus a general stalemate. We were not sufficiently 
strong to attack the enemy, while the enemy was not yet pre- 
pared to take the offensive. Lord Methuen’s column, about 
12,000 strong, confronted an equal number of Boers. There 
was no immediate prospect of relieving Kimberley, and while 
there is apparently no danger of its being carried by assault, the 
state of its supplies was represented as being so low at the end of 
November as to demand Lord Methuen’s desperate effort. Unless 
supplies have, in the interval, been replenished by raids in the 
surrounding country the position inside the town must be growing 
painful to the large civil population. The situation at Mafeking 
has also changed for the worse, as Colonel Baden-Powell’s gallant 
handful suffered severely in a sortie on Boxing Day, when an 
unsuccessful attempt was made to capture a Boer gun. Among 
the eighty officers and men taking part in this enterprise, no 
fewer than fifty-five were killed or wounded. None the less, the 
gallant commandant continued to send cheery messages to the 
outer world, and his devoted garrison avow their determination 
to hold out as long as need be. Such confidence is contagious, 
and- the onlooker is beginning to believe that, however black 
appearances may be, neither Colonel Baden-Powell nor his com- 
rades will make their way to Pretoria as prisoners. It would not 
be in accordance with the fitness of things. In the east of Cape 
Colony Generals French and Gatacre pursued a policy ot 
masterly inactivity prior to the opening of the New Year. The 
force at the disposal of the latter has so far been too small to per- 
mit him to harass the enemy to any purpose. But Natal neces- 
sarily remained the centre of interest, and Sir Redvers Buller’s 
possible moves the engrossing subject of speculation. Since the 
abortive battle of Colenso he had been occupied in enlarging his 
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force and equipping it with transport. The bulk of Sir Charles 
Warren’s division had arrived, and by January Ist Sir Redvers 
Buller’s command must have comprised 30,000 men, of whom, 
unfortunately, a disproportionate number were infantry, there 
being under 4,000 mounted men all told. The Boers were in 
great force to the north of the Tugela River, and in some strength 
to the south of it, for they were reported to be entrenching them- 
selves in the familiar fashion on Mlhawa or Ilhawa Hill. It was 
recognized that the General’s first duty would be to dislodge the 
enemy from all positions south of the Tugela, a necessity which 
added greatly to the complexity of his movements. Indeed, the 
more the military situation in Natal was studied, the more serious 
did it seem ; and there were not wanting those who pronounced 
the proposed relief of Ladysmith to be a forlorn hope. Unabated 
confidence continued to be felt in Sir Redvers Buller’s judgment, 
and as he was in communication with Ladysmith, he would know 
as no outsider could the state of its food supply and stock of 
ammunition. The Times correspondent with the beleaguered 
garrison, writing on December 19th, stated :—‘ We have food 
stuffs sufficient for two months.” 


GENERAL BULLER’S ADVANCE. 

While Sir Redvers Buller was maturing his preparations for an 
advance on Ladysmith, the Boers suddenly startled the world by 
making a determined attempt to carry that place by storm. In 
thus departing from all their military traditions they doubtless 
acted on the urgent entreaty of the skilled foreign mercenaries 
by whom their generals are surrounded. German and French 
officers would point out that the beleaguered garrison must have 
been greatly weakened by disease and privation, that the supply 
of ammunition had probably run short, and that if one of the 
positions immediately commanding the town could be surprised 
and captured, Sir George White would be compelled to capitulate. 
The fall of Ladysmith would release the largest Boer army, which 
would then be free to destroy the remaining British forces in detail. 
The advice was sound and the prospect was tempting. But the 
cautious Boers probably took some time in making up their minds 
to embark on such an experiment. Eventually they yielded 
to their counsellors ; so while we were anxiously awaiting the 
announcement that General Buller had crossed the Tugela, the 
most disquieting news of the war was published in the form of a 
series of telegrams from General Buller to the War Office :— 


No. 1. 


‘ 4 : Frere Camp, Jan. 6. 
Following telegram received from General White :— 


(Begins.) Jan. 6, 9 a,.m.—Enemy attacked Cesar’s Camp at 2.45 this morning 
in considerable force. 


Enemy everywhere repulsed, but fighting still continues. (Ends.) 
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No. 2. 
Frere Camp, Jan. 6. 
Following message received 1 p.m. to-day from General White :— 
(Begins.) Jan. 6,1ll a.m. Attack continues, and enemy has been reinforcec 
from south, 
No, 3. 


Frere Camp, Jan, 6, 
Following message received 4 p.m, from General White :— 


(Begins), Jan. 6, 12.45 p.m. Have beaten enemy off at present, but they are 


still round me in great numbers, especially to south, and I think renewed attack 
very probable, (Ends.) 


The sun has failed, so I cannot get further information from Ladysmith until 
to-morrow, 


No. 4. 
Received following message to-day from White :— 


(Begins.) Jan. 6, 3.15 p.m. Attack renewed. Very hard pressed. (Ends,) 
I have absolutely no more news, and there is no sun, 


There is a camp rumour that he defeated the enemy at 5 p.m. and took 400 
prisoners. 


I sent all available troops yesterday to make demonstration at Colenso, The 
trenches there were all occupied by enemy. 


It would be impossible to exaggerate the intense anxiety caused 
by this news, which seemed to foreshadow a catastrophe, though 
General Buller’s reference to “a camp rumour” that the Boers 
had been finally defeated gave some ground for hope, as he 
would be about the last man to circulate a baseless rumour. 
This optimism was justified. On Monday, January 8th, helio- 
graphic communication having been restored, General Buller 
transmitted this most welcome despatch to the War Office :— 


Frere Camp, Jan 8. 

Following message just received from General White, dated 2 p.m. yester- 
day :— 

(Begins.) An attack was commenced on my position, but chiefly against Ceesar’s 
Camp and Wagon Hill. The enemy were in great strength, and pushed their 
attack with the greatest courage and energy. 

Some of our entrenchments on Wagon Hill were three times taken by the 
enemy and retaken by us. 

The attack continued until 7.30 p.m. 

One point in our position was occupied by the enemy the whole of the day, but 
at dusk, in a very heavy rainstorm, they were turned out of this position at the 
point of the bayonet in the most gallant manner by the Devon Regiment, led by 
Colonel Park. 

Colonel Ian Hamilton commanded on Wagon Hill, and rendered valuable 
services. 

The troops have had a very trying time and behaved excellently. They are 
elated at the services they have rendered to the Queen. 

The enemy were repulsed everywhere with very heavy loss, greatly exceeding 
my side, which will be reported as soon as lists are completed. (Ends.) 


While the news that Ladysmith had successfully repulsed the 
great Boer attack caused an inexpressible feeling of relief 
throughout the British Empire, the mere fact that the enemy 
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were on the offensive served to emphasize the critical condition 
of a garrison which had been closely invested for over two 
months, and had been on half rations for some weeks. It also 
afforded a further evidence of the remarkable adaptability of the 
enemy, and exploded yet another accepted legend—viz., that 
“the Boers are good enough behind stones, but they will never 
come out in the open.” Mr. Spenser Wilkinson summarized the 
existing situation with his usual skill and incisiveness in The 
Morning Post :— 


‘* Ladysmith is still invested, Sir George White’s force still urgently needs 
relief, and the difficulties which confront Sir Redvers Buller are as great as they 
were before. Indeed, in two respects the situation is worse, for Sir George White's 
forceon Saturday must haveexpended a large amount of ammunition, which until the 
relief of Ladysmith cannot be replenished, and must have lost a number of officers 
and men, a loss not counter-balanced, as far as Ladysmith is concerned, by the 
larger losses of the Boers, for the Boer force was much more numerous. But in 
the war the moral forces, or, as it is perhaps better to say, the spiritual forces, are 
more important than the physical, and Saturday’s battle must have had a great 
effect on the spiritualelement in both the contending camps. ‘lhe British troops, 
so long cooped up in Ladysmith, so long harassed by bombardment and watch- 
fulness, have had the chance to face the enemy in conditions which were less un- 
equal than those they have hitherto experienced, and of proving that they can 
resist a most desperate and determined attack. The result must be that their 
confidence in themselves and their leaders is renewed ; they feel again that they 
are men, and better men than the Boers. The Boers, on the other hand, have 
learned what attack means ; they have found out by trial what it is to go through 
what the British have so often gone through : an attack on a prepared position. 
If they are not shaken, they are in a condition of readiness to be shaken, for they 
have the sense of failure in their hearts. Now, therefore, while the effect of the 
repulses of Saturday is fresh on them, and before the consciousness of failure has 
disappeared, is the time for Sir Redvers Buller to make his attack.” 


This great military writer showed his keen appreciation of the 
situation in this passage:—“ The move is with Sir Redvers 
Buller. Time and opportunity are of infinite importance in war. 
It is now many days since a message from the camp at Frere, 
admirably depicting the enemy’s position, ended with the words 
‘and beyond the beleaguered town calling for early relief.’ What 
those words meant was brought home to us all by the anxiety of 
last Sunday, and they lose none of their force from the fact that 
Sir George White has weathered Saturday’s storm. We may, 
therefore, feel sure that Sir Redvers Buller and all his officers and 
men are losing no time needlessly, not waiting without good and 
sufficient cause, but straining every nerve to be quite ready, 
and to make the move while the enemy is still exhausted 
and depressed by Saturday’s repulses, and before he can renew 
his assault on Ladysmith. War is not a game in which the score 
is by tricks; there is in a campaign no score until the end of the 
rubber, and the present rubber does not end until the relief or the 
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fall of Ladysmith. Ifits fall would be a British disaster, its relief 
by Sir Redvers Buller would be a crushing defeat for the Boers, 
whose exhaustion must already be considerable. But exhaustion 
is a mere material fact until decisive defeat or decisive victory 
gives it a spiritual character. Exhaustion to the victor means 
little or nothing, for victory gives him wings. Exhaustion to the 
beaten army is the beginning of ruin.” 


Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener reached Cape Town on 
January 10th, to take over the general direction of the South 
African campaign, at the very moment General Buller’s carefully 
prepared movement for the relief of Ladysmith was being put 
into execution, and though it is understood to have been sub- 
mitted to the new Commander-in-Chief he had no opportunity of 
altering it had he so desired. Sir Redvers Buller thus retained 
a perfectly free hand to carry out his operation in his own way. 
We may estimate his undertaking by observing the military 
criticism it evoked in Berlin and Vienna, the general German 
view being that “if General Buller succeeds in joining hands 
with General White he will have done the utmost that was 
humanly possible with the forces at his command.” Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson interprets this as meaning “that some of the best 
judges in the world look on Sir Redvers Buller’s enterprise in the 
light of a forlorn hope.” The Austrians, according to The Morning 
Post Vienna correspondent, were still more discouraging :— 

‘*The opinion is everywhere expressed that, after driving the Boers back from 
their advanced positions, General Buller will find impregnable fastnesses between 
himself and Ladysmith. He will then, it is believed, either be repulsed with 
slaughter unprecedented even in this war, or will recognize the inevitable, and 
retreat without attempting an impossible task. In regard to the second of these 
cases, the Boers are considered to be strong and mobile enough to cut off General 
Buller’s line of retreat across the Tugela, and to besiege him in his present camp. 
There would then be a second Ladysmith a score of miles from the original, but 
incapable of holding out for more than a week or two. The small force left at 
Chieveley would be, it is held, easily overwhelmed. Austrian military critics. 


seem to be unanimous in anticipating the total rout of all the British forces in 
Natal.” 


On the day after Lord Roberts’ arrival (i.e, January 11th) 
General Buller thus laconically announced his forward move- 
ment :—* Springfield, January 11th, 9.20 p.m. Occupied north 
bank of 'Tugela at Potgeiter’s Drift this morning, and seized pont. 
River in flood. Enemy strongly entrenched about four and a 
half miles to the north.” At the time this important item of 
intelligence was made public Potgeiter’s Drift was not to be 
found in any map procurable in London—a typical instance of 
War Office foresight. There ensued much puzzled speculation 
on the part of the critics as to Sir Redvers Buller’s plan of 
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vampaign ; but as it developed, he received general credit for 
the care, forethought, and boldness of his dispositions. An im- 
pressive silence of a week followed the announcement of the 
advance, from which it was easily surmised that a great flanking 
movement was in progress. On January 18th it was officially 
announced that a battery of field artillery, a howitzer battery, 
and General Lyttelton’s brigade had successfully crossed the 
Tugela River at Potgeiter’s Drift, and were bombarding the 
enemy’s position on the other side, while five miles higher up 
General Warren had crossed the river by a pontoon bridge eighty- 
five yardslong. Tv his right-front the enemy were busily entrench- 
ing. At the same time Reuter’s agency was allowed to circulate 
a brief account of the events of the week, from which it appeared 
that the forward movement had actually begun from Frere and 
Chieveley on January 10th, i.e, two days after General Buller 
was aware of Sir George White’s successful repulse of the Boers. 
Lord Dundonald’s mounted brigade pushed on rapidly, v4 Spring- 
field, of which General Hart’s brigade took possession, and thanks 
to the gallant action of a party of South African Horse, who 
swam the Tugela River at Potgeiter’s Drift under the enemy’s 
fire, and brought back the pontoon from under the noses of the 
Boers, Lord Dundonald was able to seize this important point. 
For once the Boers appear to have been completely surprised. 
General Buller took up his headquarters at Springfield, whence 
he issued a spirited appeal and instructions to the troops, be- 
ginning: “We are going to the relief of ow comrades at 
Ladysmith; there will be no turning back,” advising the men 
when they charge as to the conditions upon which they should 
receive the surrender of any of the enemy, and warning them 
that the Boers are treacherous in the use of the white flag. 


The next item of news imparted to an anxious, but patient 
public (who realize the folly of proclaiming military plans 
from the housetops) announced another smart piece of work 
by Lord Dundonald’s Brigade, which had pushed on to Acton 
Homes, which is on the Dewdrop-Ladysmith road (25 miles from 
Ladysmith) where they had surprised and defeated a force of 250 
or 300 Boers. The great flanking movement was now in full 
swing, but as the able military expert of The Times pointed out 
(January 22nd), “In the absence of anything approximating to a 
good map of Northern Natal, it is impossible to indicate with any 
certainty the present positions of our troops. Operating in British 
territory, our commanders must be largely dependent upon rough 
surveys made in the field, and the difficulties of all reconnaissance 
work have thus been immensely increased. One of the most 
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obvious lessons of the Franco-German*War has apparently been 
disregarded, and in a British Colony, proclaimed as such in 1843, 
our troops are almost as much in want of topographical aids as 
Sir W. Lockhart’s forces in Tirah.” The same writer is none the 
less able to give this clear picture of the position at the moment, 
before any decisive fighting had taken place. The struggle will 
probably have been decided one way or the other before these 
pages are published :— 

‘* Broadly speaking, the British forces are now echeloned in four groups, left 

in front. The mounted foree under Lord Dundonald is on the extreme left ; Sir 
C. Warren’s troops near Acton Homes come next; then follow Major-General 
Lyttelton’s brigade north of Potgeiter’s Drift, supported by Major-General 
Hildyard’s brigade near Springfield, the whole apparently under the direct orders 
of Sir Redvers Buller; and finally the troops under Major-General Barton front- 
ing Colenso. It is clear that the main British strength has been thrown into the 
left column under Sir Charles Warren, and that upon his success the whole plan 
of operations depends. This must now be evident to the Boers, who could not at 
first recognize with certainty the direction of the principal attack, and may to 
this extent have been taken by surprise. Assuming that the enemy learned the 
strength of the left column on the 18th, the day on which it completed the passage 
of the Tugela, he would have ample time to concentrate to his right and to fortify 
the positions which this development appeared to threaten.” 
The brunt of the attack falls on Sir Charles Warren’s force, 
which is entrusted with the task of turning the Boer defences, 
and thus placing a British force between the enemy and the 
Orange Free State. By stubborn, continuous, and so far success- 
ful fighting, he was engaged between January 20th and 23rd 
in dislodging the enemy from their strong positions, of which 
Spion Kop was thought to be the key, as is evident from a sub- 
sequent message from General Buller (January 23rd) from Spear- 
man’s camp, whither he had moved :— 

** Warren holds the position he gained two days ago. 

‘In front of him, at about 1,400 yards, is the enemy’s position, west of Spion 
Kop. Itis on higher ground than Warren’s position, so it is impossible to see 
into it properly. It can only be approached over bare, open slopes. 

“«* An attempt will be made to-night to seize Spion Kop, The salient which forms 


the left of enemy’s position facing Trichard’s Drift and divides it from the posi- 
tion facing Potgeiter’s. 


‘* Tt has considerable command over all the enemy’s entrenchments.” 
Subsequently, General Warren succeeded in capturing Spion Kop, 
which proved to be a less advantageous position than it was ex- 
pected to be. Our force afterwards evacuated it, and the position 
as we go to press is obscure. Should General Warren succeed in 
his pending operations the Boer position in Natal will become 
precarious, and Ladysmith will be relieved. Should he fail, 
as he ought to, on paper, the parts will be reversed. General 
Buller, as a good general should, has felt bound to take heavy 
risks, with what success will be apparent in the result. A curious 
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commentary on a critical situation is afforded by the fact that we 
are completely in the dark as to the numerical strength of the 
Boer army in Natal. 


THE WAR IN CAPE COLONY. 


There is not very much to record in other parts of the theatre of, 
war, though the year opened with an abundance of minor opera- 
tions, of which we were allowed to have full details. Colonel 
Pilcher, commanding a mixed mounted force, to which Canadians 
and Australians contributed valuable elements, made a skilful ex- 
pedition from the Orange River, on January Ist, against a force 
of Dutch rebels encamped at Sunnyside. The column travelled 
light, and lived on the country, and was thus able to cover the 
ground at a rapid rate, marching twenty miles the first day, 
twenty the second, fighting the Boers, and then returning witha 
considerable number of prisoners by two marches of fifteen miles 
and twenty-four respectively. This smart performance took 
place in trying weather and through rough country, and was 
chiefly important as showing the splendid stamina of the 
Colonials. In the Gatacre sphere of operations a brilliant bit of 
fighting lasting two days, during which Colonial forces again 
displayed their fighting qualities, was reported on January 2nd. 
Lieutenant de Montmorency, a dashing officer, took a recon- 
noitring party from Dordrecht, where the Boers had been 
repulsed, to a place called Lambuschagne’s Nek. Part of his 
patrol became separated and hemmed in by the Boers, but 
it made for a neighbouring kopje, and held its own against 
odds. Captain Goldsworthy arrived at an opportune moment 
with some Cape Mounted Police, and as the enemy had mounted 
a gun, the order was given to retire. Forty men under Lieu- 
tenants Milford and Turner, of the Frontier Mounted Rifles, 
refused to abandon Lieutenant Warren of Brabant’s Horse, who 
had been wounded. Lieutenant de Montmorency was apparently 
not informed of the decision of the forty, so they remained 
isolated and had to defend themselves until next morning against 
800 of the enemy. At dawn Lieutenant de Montmorency and 
Captain Goldsworthy came to their relief from different directions. 
The beleaguered patrol vigorously co-operated, and the Boers 
withdrew hastily to the hills. It was a stirring little episode, and 
General Gatacre subsequently issued an order complimenting 
this gallant and intelligent little force on the operation. The 
Boers endeavoured to impose on Lieutenant Milford by the usual 
white flag trick, but as The Times caustically observes, “as they 
were acting against Colonials it did not help them. Lieutenant 
Milford’s men waited under cover for the usual Boer volley to 
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follow the display of the flag. When it came they returned it, 
and it is gratifying to know that the return fire killed the 
treacherous bearer of the flag.” 


General French has kept things tolerably lively in the Coles- 
berg district of Cape Colony, and appears to have handled his 
mobile little force with judgment and vigour, though he has not 
been strong enough to undertake any offensive operation of im- 
portance. Part of the troops under his command met with a 
contretemps which bears a strong family likeness to previous epi- 
sodes in the campaign. The General at Cape Town reported 
that on the night of the 5th January four companies of the Ist 
Suffolk, “I gather with the authority and knowledge of French, 
advanced. against a low hill one mile from their camp. They 
attacked at dawn. Lieutenant-Colonel Watson gave orders to 
charge. He was at once wounded. Orders for retirement were 
given, it is said, by the enemy. Three-quarters of the force 
retreated to camp. Remainder held their ground till over- 
powered and surrendered.” This exasperating incident was not 
rendered more intelligible by the further official explanation that 
Colonel Watson, at midnight, marched his force in close column 
to the top of the hill which he intended to hold. On arriving 
there he assembled his officers and was addressing them at day- 
break when the enemy poured in a volley at only thirty paces 
<dlistance. The colonel, the adjutant, and two other officers were 
killed; the Suffolks scarcely fired a shot. The rear fled 
back to the pickets, 1,060 yards away, someone having shouted 
“Retire.” About 150 men remained, who surrendered after 
heavy loss. 


On January 16th General French visited the New Zealander’s 
camp at Rensburg to compliment its occupants on their gallant 
conduct the previous day. Certainly the praise was well- 
deserved. The Boers had attempted to take a hill near Colonel 
Porter’s camp at Slingersfontein, held by “ D” Company of the 
Yorkshire Regiment and a detachment of New Zealanders, the 
incident being thus described by a Reuter’s correspondent :— 


‘*In the early morning desultory firing began, and towards eleven o’clock the 
fusillade became hotter, the Boers working up towards our right, which was held 
by the New Zealanders. The enemy directed their fire at a small wall held by 
the Yorkshires, compelling them to keep close cover. Under the protection of 
this fire the advancing Boers crept towards the wall, reserving their fire and 
taking every precaution to hide their approach. When the enemy rushed for- 
ward our men left the cover of the wall and, with fixed bayonets, charged down 
upon their assailants. At the same time Captain Maddocks arrived with ten New 
Zealanders, and the combined little force leapt over the wall and charged straight 
at the enemy, who fled before the withering fire which was opened at close range. 
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‘** The Boers fell over each other in their hurry to escape, but the sustained fire 
inflicted heavy loss upon them. They left twenty-one killed on the field, and a 
great number of wounded. They fled to cover, and desultory firing followed ; 
but their attack had completely failed, and ultimately they retreated to the small 
kopjes at the base of the hill. The conduct of the Yorkshires and New Zea- 
landers is worthy of every praise. Many of the former received their baptism of 
fire, and the whole company behaved with great gallantry. The timely arrival of 
Captain Maddocks with his small force was a great service.” 

Two days later came the news that a small Australian patrol, 
composed of twenty New South Wales Lancers and South 
Australian Horse, had been surprised in the neighbourhood of 
Colonel Porter’s camp by a party of a hundred Boers, and after 
a stubborn resistance fourteen of the Australians were taken 
prisoners, others being either killed or wounded, while a few 
lucky ones succeeded in making their way back to camp. 


Between January Ist and January 25th Lord Methuen’s force, 
which is one of the least mobile bodies in South Africa, remained 
inactive on the Modder River, save for two or three recon- 
naissances without material results. During the same period 
there was a dearth of news from Kimberley, while nothing ot 
moment was reported from Mafeking. Early in January came 
the long expected news, which had been so long delayed by the 
gallantry of its tiny garrison, that Kuruman had fallen into the 
hands of the Boers—doubtless starved out. Its defenders, con- 
sisting of 120 officers and men, deserve immense credit for the 
stubbornness and heroism of their resistance against overwhelm- 
ing odds. Kuruman has been a minor Mafeking. 


By January 20th Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener had been 
ten days in Cape Colony. Various practical and intelligent 
announcements began to be made. One in particular gave un- 
bounded satisfaction threughout the Colony, as it indicated that 
a new spirit reigned at headquarters, where previously, owing 
to the absence of General Buller in Natal, there had been 
chaos and red tape. Lord Roberts issued an order recognizing 
the value of the services rendered by Colonial troops, and 
authorizing the formation of a Colonial division, chiefly mounted, 
under Colonel Brabant—created a brigadier-general—a popular 
member of the Cape House of Assembly, besides being a com- 
petent soldier. This divison is to be composed of certain 
existing forces—viz., Brabant’s Horse, Nesbitt’s Horse, Bayley’s 
Horse, the Cape Mounted Rifles, a mounted section of Kaffrarian 
Rifles, mounted volunteers from the Cape Town Highlanders, 
the Duke of Edinburgh’s Own, Cape Town; Prince Alfred’s 
Guards, Port Elizabeth; and the First City Volunteers, Grahams- 
town; besides a further mounted irregular force of 1,500 ‘to be 
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raised (7imes Cape Town correspondent) in order to give 
Colonials or men of Colonial experience an opportunity to jom 
the division.” In a democratic community it is wise to recog- 
nize democratic principles, so the officers are to be elected by 
the men. Besides the decision to organize a Colonial division, 
under Colonial auspices, it was decided to attach to the Imperial 
Yeomany, who will be totally ignorant of the country when 
they reach the front, contingents of experienced local mounted 
infantry familiar with Boer tactics. Finally, the Commander-in- 
Chief issued a general order to the forces calculated to reassure 
the Dutch farmers :— 

“The Commander-in-Chief wishes to impress upon all officers who may at any 
time be in charge of columns or detached commands, the grave importance of doing 
all in their power, by good and conciliatory treatment, to secure compensation for 
the people of the country in all matters affecting either their own interests or 
those of the troops. In all eases in which supplies of any kind are required they 
must be paid for on delivery, and areceipt taken. Officers will be held responsible 
that soldiers are never allowed to enter private houses or molest the inhabitants 
on any pretext whatsoever, and that every precaution be taken to suppress looting 
or petty robbery by any persons connected with the army. When supplies are 
absolutely necessary for the subsistence of the army and the inhabitants are un- 
willing te meet demands, commanding officers may, after careful personal in- 
vestigation, and, having satisfied themselves that such supplies are necessary and 
available, order them in such case to be taken by force, and a full receipt given. 

* KITCHENER OF KHARTOUM.” 


LESSONS OF THE WAR. 

The Times special correspondent in Cape Town, whose thought- 
ful and brilliant contributions show him to be a man of uncommon 
ability, indulges in some general observations on the war in a 
letter from Cape Town, dated January Ist, entitled “ Three 
Months of War.” Without claiming to be a military expert he 
provides interesting food for military experts. During the period 
under review we have seen “ displayed to the full the most 
splendid qualities, and also some of the most characteristic defects 
of the British Army. Our officers and soldiers have shown the 
greatest gallantry in attacking, and admirable steadiness when 
lying in the open for hours under fire from an invisible enemy. 
On the other hand, we have been slow in our movements, con- 
tinually outmanceuvred and surprised owing to defective scouting 
or mistakes in the choice of ground,” while “our generalship has 
in many cases fluctuated between headstrong precipitation and 
planless inactivity.” Our whole plan of campaign has been delayed 
for two months through a variety of circumstances, and will 
ultimately require a far larger force to execute it than was 
dreamed of when it was framed. But how do the Boers stand ? 
The Republics have no greater cause for satisfaction than 
ourselves :— 
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‘The Boers have shown greater courage in the field and constancy under heavy 

loss than anyone, even their best friends, credited them with. But they have in 
no case shown themselves ready or able to attack an entrenched position, nowever 
weakly held.* The shooting, too, has, as many foretold, been disappointing, 
Excepting a few marksmen, they are, under equal conditions, undoubtedly in- 
ferior to the average of British infantry ? They have shown no small degree of 
generalship in the field, being less hampered by preconceived notions formed in 
warfare under very different conditions. But the task of tse Boer commanders 
has been a much easier one than that of our generals. Looked at as a whole, 
their strategy has been very timid, and they have made but poor use of the 
enornous advantages they had when the war opened. They had hoped, by over- 
running Natal and raising the whole of Cape Colony in rebellion, to hold such a 
hostage in their hands as to be able to dictate peace on their own terms, This 
they have entirely failed to do. They hold Natal north of the Tugela, and a 
strip of from five to fifty miles wide of the frontier districts of Cape Colony. But 
even here their tenure is very insecure, and they have discovered to their cost that 
the colonial Dutchman is much too cautious to rise unless encouraged by the 
presence of a considerable force They have lost heavily,—if not quite so heavily 
as we have—and they have no reserves ; they are beginning to have difticulty 
with their supplies ; their crops are neglected ; even their ammunition cannot last 
for ever, or their big guns indefinitely szand the strain of firing. The Boers have 
done so many unexpected things in this war, that it is hardly wise to prophesy, 
but there is always the possibility that if once their thin line of defence is broken 
there will be a general collapse.” 
I'he obvious policy for the Boers when war broke out was to hold 
the Natal passes and pour their forces into Cape Colony along the 
three lines of railway from De Aar, Naauwport, and Stormberg. 
Their army would have increased as it advanced. There was 
nothing to withstand them’ except scattered British and Colonial 
forces aggregating 4,000. On landing in November, General 
Buller would have confronted “the prospect of reconquering 
South Africa from the coast against an army of 80,000 or 100,000 
men.” For various reasons the Boers neglected their opportunity, 
partly owing to the want of military unity between the two 
Republics, the ambition of the Transvaal to annex Natal, the 
hilly country in that Colony so favourable to Boer methods, the 
hope of smashing Sir George White’s force, and “to some extent, 
perhaps, the unwillingness to invade a territory of which the Gov- 
ernment had openly professed its neutrality, and which they hoped 
would largely rise on their behalf uninvaded.” 


After discussing the course of events in Natal, and questioning 
the wisdom of Lord Methuen’s advance towards Kimberley, for 
which, it need hardly be said, Lord Methuen is not responsible, 
as also General Gatacre’s bold determination to retake Storm- 
berg (which should never have been abandoned), the execution 
of which was “lamentably faulty,” The Times correspondent turns 
to the causes of our failures. He agrees with our able contri- 
butor to this month’s NATIONAL REVIEW, “ An Englishman,” that 


* This was written before tieir determined attack on Ladysmith on Jan. 6th. 
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we are heavily handicapped by allowing the elderly to monopo- 
lize all the chief commands, to the exclusion of youth, vigour, and 
elasticity :— Our want of success hitherto has been due to a 
variety of causes, but the chief of these has undoubtedly been 
the inability of elderly generals to adapt themselves readily to 
new conditions.” At the same time they have had great. difti- 
culties to contend with, for, except General French, they have 
been “ provided with practically nothing but infantry, and in this 
country infantry are terribly helpless.” Then, again, they have 
been tied to the railway by their lack of waggon transport; “ they 
have had insufficient artillery ; their scouting’ and intelligence 
have been defective.” But so novel are the conditions of this 
war that it was impossible to expect that every contingency 
would have been provided against beforehand. “It is the first 
war between forces both armed with modern weapons, and we 
can already see that the art of war, as previously understood, will 
be revolutionized by the long-range magazine rifle, the long- 
range gun, and smokeless powder.” 


“The advantage possessed by the defence has been enormously increased, 
The zone of effective rifle-fire has become so wide that it is impossible, except 
under extremely favourable circumstances, to get the bravest troops in the 
world to cross it in the open against an entrenched enemy. The taking of Talana 
Hill was a splendid performance ; but even there our troops had cover first in a 
plantation, then behind a long stone wall, and finally—like the Boers at Majuba— 
under the very steepness of the hill. At Elands-laagte the Boers were completely 
outtlanked, and outnumbered by about three to one, The proportions were 
somewhat similar both at Belmont and Graspan. But at Modder River and 
Magersfontein all the infantry could do when it got within the zone of fire from 
the trenches was to lie down, each man keeping behind such cover as he might 
find, and staying there most of the day, At Colenso when once the artillery got 
into that zone it was lost. The increase of range, combined with the greater 
rapidity of fire, enables the line of defence to be thinned to a degree hardly 
realizable before. One man in a trench with a box of ammunition beside him 
is worth more than ten men were a few years ago, While on this subject one 
might mention that the Mauser, which is a real quick-loading and quick-firing 
rifle, has an enormous advantage over the clamsy Lee-Metford, where each car- 
tridge is inserted separately, and which requires readjustment after each shot, 
The invisibility of modern rifle-fire also protects it very largely against artil- 
lery. At Modder River there were many, not only among the war correspon- 
dents, who never realized that the Boer trenches were on the south side of the 
river. The extent of a defensive position has thus been greatly enlarged, and 
nothing has done the Boer commanders greater credit than the quickness with 
which they have grasped this fact, and the courage with which they have acted 
upon it, At Magersfontein 10,000 to 12,000 Boers are holding over sixteen miles 
of trenches; round Ladysmith a force of similar or less strength is holding 
an even larger cireuit.” 


The writer points out that the great skill of the Boers in taki ng 
advantage of their mobility to remforce any threatened part of 
their fighting line, has misled ow commanders into overrating 
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their numbers. Tactical mobility is therefore doubly valuable. 
Another feature of the new warfare, which owing to the destruc- 
tiveness of the weapons covers an immense area, is the increased 
importance “of self-reliance and individual initiative in the 
officers commanding detachments, and even in each single 
private soldier.” In other words, the military automata of the 
Continent will henceforward depreciate, while Colonials, Ameri- 
cans, and Britishers will “ appreciate.” Thank God, we need not 
have Germany shoved down our throats any more :—“ The value 
of steadiness and intelligence in the individual soldier is, perhaps,. 
the most important lesson of this war. Modern fighting demands. 
not men who can obey a word of command promptly, but self- 
reliant men, men able to grasp the general idea of a battle, 
to remember instructions and carry them out faithfully to the 
intention rather than to the letter in which they are given. Such 
men are to be found by the score in every Boer commando. In 
this respect the whole of our military system will want most 
radical modification before it is properly adapted to modern con- 
ditions.” Then again :—‘ Another important lesson this war is 
teaching us is the value of long-range artillery and abundance of it. 
We were well enough informed before the war that the Boers 
had field-guns of longer range than ours, but, knowing, we did not 
realize what it meant, or conceive of the possibility of troops: 
being harassed by shells dropping among them at 6,000 to 10,000 
yards’ range. ‘The Boers, too, have taught us that it is by no means 
so difficult to move heavy siege guns about country. But for 
Captain Percy Scott and his naval guns our position, at Lady- 
smith and elsewhere, might have been much worse than it is. 
This war, too, has made us realize that an infantry officer’s sword 
is a perfectly useless ornament, and that for an officer to wear 
any mark distinguishing him from a common soldier at 500 yards 
distance means certain death.” The final conclusion is anything 
but discouraging to the subjects of the Queen, in whatever part 
of Her Majesty’s dominions they may happen to live. Hasty 
military reformers should ponder it before they rush us into ill-con- 
sidered and costly schemes :—“The usefulness of mounted infantry 
and the rapidity with which good troops can be made out of un- 
trained, or comparatively untrained, volunteers, have been shown, 
not only by the Boers, but also by the splendid performances of 
the Colonial volunteer forces and of the irregulur troops raised 
here since the beginning of the war. If it can really be regarded 
as established that an army of volunteers who can shoot straight, 
supported by an unlimited supply of good artillery, can hold its 
own defensively against the best regular troops, then the problem 
of the defence of the British Empire will be greatly simplified.” 
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WE have received an exceedingly interesting account of Lord 
Methuen’s campaign from Mr. March Phillipps. It is dated, 
Modder River Camp, December 15th, and gives as clear an im- 
pression of the present operations in South Africa as anything we 
have read :—“I joined Rimington’s Corps of Guides two months 
ago; since which, attached to Methuen’s division, we have 
fought our way slowly up from the Orange to Modder River, 
fighting successful, or at least progressive actions at Belmont, 
Graspan, and at the river here, and getting a devil’s own 
hiding three days ago at the foot of the hills over yonder 
(Magersfontein), which has put us on the defensive. 

“T wonder if a few notes from personal observation about the 
campaign would be of any interest or of any use to you. We 
are just beginning thoroughly to appreciate the difficulties of it. 
These, as far as the actual fighting goes, may be summed up in a 
sentence. The country is wonderfully adapted for operations 
both of infantry and cavalry, and the whole Dutch army is in- 
fantry and cavalry combined. The general aspect of the country 
is very much what the prairies of North America must be, adding 
here and there clusters or ranges of bare, rocky hills. These stand 
in the expanse of flat country like isolated rocks or long reefs 
rising out of the sea. As positions for infantry defence these 
hills, or kopjes, are just perfect. The Boers distribute themselves 
among the rocks on the sides, or range themselves behind the 
crest, and from there, themselves unseen, have a fair shot at any 
force advancing across the plain. The hinder sides of some of 
the kopjes are usually so steep, too, that it is very difficult to shell 
them with effect—the shells, if they clear the top of the kopje, 
going too far beyond to do any damage. Their horses they tether 
atthe foot of the hills in the rear, in some nook where they are 
handy and fairly sate. 

“From a position like this they keep up a hot fire at an approach- 
ing enemy. When the attackers are about twenty minutes off, 
they limber up their two or three guns and drag them away. And 
when they are about five or ten minutes off they retire themselves, 
jump on to their horses, and’ gallop off. When our panting 
infantry reach the top, all they see of the enemy are some piles of 
cartridge-cases on the ground and a cloud of dust in the distance. 
Of course, the kopjes chosen for defence are not the isolated ones, 
such as it would be easy to surround, but the ends of the long, 
reef-like ones running for several miles and in several directions, 
so that they have more than one line of retreat open to them, and 
cannot well be cut off. Also from these heights they can see the 
disposition of the opposing force, and arrange in good time 
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necessary details of defence or retreat. Conceive the country— 
a vast expanse of galloping ground with impregnable infantry 
positions at intervals—and you will see how formidable a force 
like the Boers must be in it, and how well adapted they are to it. 
They have good horses and first-rate magazine rifles, and it is 
a significant sign of their tactics that they carry no close-quarter 
weapon at all. Their rifles for the kopjes, their horses for the 
plains, that is their equipment, and it is the best possible for 
the country they fight in. We on our side are under a con- 
stant disadvantage. For equal terms we shall want a whole army 
of mounted infantry. As it is, our infantry, which is strong enough 
to whip them, cannot get at them, and our cavalry, which can get 
at them, is too weak to deal with them. Sooner or later, with 
forces enough in the field, we shall no doubt get hold of them, 
but with such an immense area to move about over they may put 
it off for a long time. It is like a flock of pawns trying to check- 
mate a bishop. 


“In the Guides one has excellent opportunities of observing 
tactics. At our first fight, Belmont, our infantry stormed the hill 
on the left flank. We were on the right in the plain. We heard 
the firing just over the ridge, the heavy tolling of the big guns, 
and the undertoned muttering of rifle-fire; and after a bit we saw 
the Boers leaving the kopjes on our side, rushing to their horses 
in some hollows in the hills below, and riding off by a road that 
wound among the feet of the kopjes and round the bend of a 
range of hills to the north. A sufficient number of cavalry could 
have dealt with them, but we had not got them. Our infantry, 
with fixed bayonets, from the top of the hill watched them ride 
away. 

“Again at Graspan. We shelled away, and our infantry 
advanced. Their guns, very securely placed and hidden in the 
hills, answered our fire, doing great damage to the heroic 
Naval Brigade. Before we reached the hills these guns of 
theirs ceased. ‘Silenced,’ we said. Not at all, they had been 
drawn off to the next kopjes. A few minutes before the last rush 
the Mauser fire ceased, and when the men finally reached 
the top not a Boer was there. [ was one of a party of 
Guides that rode through after the infantry. We galloped 
on, a mile or so, over some slopes of high ground. Then the 
uplands sank into the plain, and across that plain the whole Dutch 
army, waggons, guns, stores, and horsemen, was deliberately 
retreating. Their rear-guard was so close that we exchanged 
shots with them, but we were far too weak to stop or encumber 
them in any way. It was no flight, but a retreat, which was an 
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essential part of their tactics. Some mounted infantry came up, 
but did not dare to attack. It would have been madness if they 
had. Here, again, was seen the drawback of the divided func- 
tions of our army. The troops that could fight them could not 
catch them, and the troops that could catch them could not fight 
them. By the time a battery of artillery was brought to bear 
on them the rear-guard was just approaching the opposite range 
of hills, about four miles off. 

**Hereat Modder Riverthe defence for once was the river and en- 
trenchments, not kopjes. The river has cut a groove—a big, natural 
trench with sharp edges—through the plain, and in this, along the 
banks, grow trees and bushes, which afford complete cover for 
men and horses. These banks were lined with riflemen. There 
were trenches and rifle-pits besides, also some walls and houses. 
The river, difficult, except in certain places, to cross, gave the 
necessary interval for getting off. It is, here again, about five 
miles to the nearest hill range (the one they are in now), and 
during that retreat not a man was lost. As the place got too hot 
to hold them they just mounted their horses and rode off. 
Directly they were in the saddle they were safe, except, perhaps, 
for a random shell; but they were always careful to retire in 
very open order so as not to offer a good mark. We had, again, 
no force of cavalry that was strong enough to attempt to cut off 
their line of retreat. 

“Even here at Magersfontein, where, what with steep hills, line 
behind line of entrenchments at the foot, barbed wire entangle- 
ments, securely placed artillery, and a very strong army, they 
may be said for the moment to be almost invulnerable. One may 
be certain that their retreat is arranged for, and that they will 
manage to effect it in time. 

“Out here in South Africa, even where the difficulties of the 
case ought to be understood, there is a certain amount of im- 
patience over what is called the long delay in coming to some 
definite issue or striking some decisive blow. I don’t doubt the 
same feeling exists in England. But the delay cannot be helped. 
So long as South Africa is what it is, and horses can gallop faster 
than men can walk, a campaign of an army like ours against an 
army like the Boers must be full of delays. You can trust our 
fellows to do their best both to get at them and to keep at them. 
In the meantime send us all the cavalry you can.” 

The battle of Magersfontein has not unnaturally produced a crop 
of private letters, the majority of which were certainly never 
intended for publication by their writers. They have been 
recklessly and indiscriminately poured into the newspaper offices, 
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and have thus become common property. We should not allow 
ourselves to be influenced by unrestrained expressions used in the 
excitement following a reverse, nor accept as final the judgment 
passed upon a military operation by privates and officers who 
would be imperfectly acquainted with the facts. A soldier only 
sees his little corner of the battlefield, and from the nature of the 
case is peculiarly liable to forma hasty opinion. Sir Benjamin C. 
Browne appositely quotes in The Times a private letter written by 
an officer from the Peninsula towards the close of Wellington’s 
great campaigns :— 
* Fronteira, March 14th, 1813. 

“Lord Wellington is now as severe as he was before lenient, 
and orders a general court-martial for the slightest alleged 
offences ; his popularity among the army, at least, is nearly at an 
end, and his reputation as a general has suffered material diminu- 
tion, as it is notorious to every officer in this country that he was 
most completely outinanceuvred by Soult, and that the disparity of 
force was by no means as great as represented in the despatches.” 
Four months after this disparaging criticism Wellington defeated 
Soult on the Pyrenees, and cleared the French out of Spain, and 
a year later (April 10th, 1814) he finally beat the same French 
general at Toulouse. ‘The writer of the foregoing letter was no 
novice, as he had taken part in the Buenos Ayres expedition of 
1807, and the Walcheren expedition of 1809. We stay-at-homes 
should suspend our judgment as to the causes of military reverses, 
and should sedulously abstain from throwmg a stone at any 
general in the field. The facts as to Magerstontein are by no 
means clear, and if they were clear we are not competent to 
judge them. 


In spite of its hardships, disappointments, and dangers, war 
appeals as ever to the keener spirits. A Marine belonging to 
the Powerful, and serving with Lord Methuen, writes thus to 
his parents at Rochdale:—*I suppose you heard about Gras- 
pan. The Marines had the brunt of it. We charged the hill, 
and were on the top as the Bluejackets and small parties of 
Yorks, Northumberlands, and Northamptons came up. The 
General came into our camp at night and praised us, and sym- 
pathized with us for our losses. We have got tents here now, 
and the river is a great blessing. A big naval gun came up the 
other day, a 4°7-inch quick-firer, and it did splendid service. We 
also have four 12-lb. quick-firers here. I can look forward to 
coming home with greater eagerness than ever now, and though 
I would have liked to be home for Christmas, I must do my duty 
with a good heart now that I am here. It is a fine thing, is 
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active service, for drawing men together. All regimental pride 
and distinction is dropped, and all hands mix together. The 
officers work along with the men. All officers have to carry 
rifles now and advance in the ranks, as they have been picked 
off so much.” A bombadier in the 62nd Battery Royal Artillery, 
writing from Orange River, feels like “going to a dancing 
party” :—** I never felt more pleased in my life than I did when 
we started the fight at daybreak on Thursday morning. Ten 
thousand infantry marched on to the field, and a grander sight I 
never wish to see as they went along, almost racing to see who 
could get in first—to either win a soldier’s name or death. Any- 
one would have thought they were going to a dancing party 
when they were told off to their posts. The night before, when 
they were told that they were to fight at three a.m., every man in 
the field lifted up three British cheers for our Queen and country, 
but I am sorry to say many of them did not live to come ‘off the 
field. One of the Coldstream Guards, who was the first to get 
over the barricade, got shot after tackling five men, four of whom 
he killed, but the fifth shot him. The Boers flew the white flag 
again on Thursday, and on an adjutant in the Coldstream Guards 
galloping up he was shot. The Boer that shot him, however, got 
captured, and was also shot. ‘This is the third time the same 
thing has happened.” A subaltern in the Shropshire Light In- 
fantry, writing also from Orange River, describes a life which, in 
spite of discomfort and anxieties, is well worth living :— 

‘‘A most exciting time we are having of it. We have to guard a bridge which, 
if destroyed, would mean the relieving force for Kimberley would be delayed 
some months, and the force at Modder River cut off. One night the Boers did 
make an attack on the line, and managed to cut it about one and a half miles 
away from us, which caused us some excitement. I was commanding Nos. 2 
and 3 piquets last night. It was rather a responsible position, as we had to 
guard the camp, consequently I had absolutely no sleep all night and no dinner 
or food since tea. Fortunately, | had provided myself with some meat lozenges— 
they take away but do not satisfy hunger. The night before last a most awful 
thing happened. A patrol was returning from his rounds about twelve o’clock, 
and for some reason or other challenged the sentry, which he had no right to do 
The sergeant and sentry told him it was all right—they were Shropshires --when 
the man, instead of going on, fired bullets into them as hard as: he could, even 
when they were down. The sergeant was shot twice through the chest and in 
two other places, and is now, I hear, in a very bad way. The sentry was slightly 
wounded. The heat is something awful, and the dust also. The night before I 
saw the most wonderful thunderstorm I ever saw. It began with a duststorm 
when we were having an ‘al fresco’ mess. We retired rather hurriedly, for we 
were simply blinded by it, and our dinner was not improved. Then came rain 
drops the size of gooseberries, We had to hold on to our tent-pole to save the 
tent from being blown away. ‘The lightning was simply wonderful, huge flashes 
coming every few seconds, but there was not much thunder. The food here is 
very primitive. Food that I would not have touched in England I eat with relish 
now ; but, on the whole, we are better off than I expected, and I must say it is 


grand fun, although we have some very hard work, and every other night we go 
without sleep.” 
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DIARY OF THE WAR. 
October 10.—Boer ultimatum received. 
11.—State of war began. 
Boers seized a train from Ladysmith to Harri- 
smith. 
Wires cut in Natal. 
Mansion House Fund opened. 
12.—Boer troops entered Natal. 
Albertina Station (Natal) seized. 
Boers derailed an armoured train at Kraaipan, 
near Mafeking. 
re 13.—Newcastle abandoned. 
Fighting near Mafeking, 
14.—Newcastle occupied hy Boers. 
Sir Redvers Buller left Southampton. 
15.—Armoured train engagement at Spytfontein. 


- 17.-— Meeting of Parliament. 
- is.—Action near Acton Homes. 


Boers advance towards Glencoe. 
Militia called out. 
99 ls.—Telegraphic communication north of Elands- 
laagte cut. 
Train captured by the Boers at Elands-laagte. 
" 2(.—Battle of Glencoe. 
Boers capture large number of Hussars. 
Fighting near Kimberley. 
* 21.—Battle of Elands-laagte. 
Second attack on Glencoe. 
Mafeking bombarded. 
Guards left London. 
” 22.—General Yule retreated from Dundee. 
Boers shelled Dundee. 
23.—Boers entered Dundee. 
Death of General Symons. 
* 24.—Engagement of Rietfontein. 
Mafeking bombarded. 
Fighting near Kimberley. 
“ 25.—Night sortie from Mafeking, Boers retreated. 
26.—General Yule’s column arrived at Ladysmith. 
Fighting at Rhodes’ Drift. 
” 27.—Sortie from Mafeking. 
Skirmish at Ladysmith. 
Parliament prorogued. 
” 29.—Fighting outside Ladysmith. 
” 30.—Fighting at Farquhar’s Farm, near Ladysinith. 


. 
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October 30.—Nicholson’s Nek surrender. 
n 31.—F ighting near Ladysmith renewed. 

Sir Redvers Buller arrived at Cape Tawn. 

November 1.—Fighting near Colenso. 
Free State Boers enter Cape Colony and seize 

Colesberg. : 

Dynamite explosion near Kimberley. 
General assault at Mafeking. 


- 2.—Fighting on Tatham’s Farm, near Besters. 
Colenso evacuated. 
» 2.—Ladysmith isolated and communication cut off. 


Loss of a convoy from Colonel Plumer’s force in 
South Rhodesia. 
oj 3.—Boers successfully attacked by cavalry at Lady- 
smith. 
Stormberg abandoned. 
Successful sortie from Mafeking. 


™ 4.—F ighting to the north-west or Kimberley. 

* 5.—Bridges over Orange River wrecked by the Boers. 

9 6.—Successful assault on enemy’s position at Mafe- 
king. 

- 8.—Ladysmith bombarded. 


- 10.—Engagement to the east of Belmont; Colonel 
Keith-Falconer killed. 

a 12.—Lord Methuen arrived at Orange River. 

” 13.—Party of Boers crossed the Tugela River. 
Kuruman attacked. 

99 14.—Ladysmith garrison shelled the Boer camp. 
Boers occupied Burghersdorp. 

is 15.—Armoured train derailed at Chieveley. 

“ 16.—Fighting near Orange River. 
Skirmishes near Kimberley. 


» 17.—Boers took up a strong position near Ennersdale. 
Fighting near Estcourt. 

oi 18.—Skirmish near Tuli. 

- 19.— Fighting near Mooi River. 


a 2(.—Lord Methuen’s force reached Witteputts. 
Boers withdrew from Kuruman after six days’ 


fighting. 
je 22.—Boers began shelling outposts of Lord Methuen’s 
force. 


te 23.—Battle of Belmont. 

Engagement at Beacon Hills. 
- 24.—Armoured train engagement near Graspan. 
99 25.—Battle of Enslin or Graspan. 
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November 25.—Sir Redvers Buller’s arrival in Natal. 
- 26.—British advance from Estcourt. 
- 28.—Battle of Modder River. 
Boer laager near Kimberley captured. 
Boers blew up Colenso Bridge. 
- December 3.—Transport Jsmore ashore in St. Helena Bay. 


” 6.—Engagement at Mochudi. 
~ 7.—Arundel occupied by British. 
Skirmish at Halseton. 
&.—Railway culvert blown up near Graspan. Tele- 


graphic communication interrupted. 
Engagement at Graspan. Telegraphic and rail- 
way communication re-opened. 
Sortie from Ladysmith. Three large Boer guns 
destroyed and Maxim captured. 


” %.—Small engagement near Kimberley. 
oo 10.—General Gatacre suffers reverse in attacking 
Stormberg. 


Sortie from Ladysmith. Gun blown up on Sur- 
prise Hill. ‘Troops engaged on return. 
Lord Methuen moved forward from Modder River 
and bombarded enemy’s trenches. 
PR 11.—Battle of Magersfontein: General Wauchope killed. 


” 12.—Lord Methuen retired to Modder Bridge. 
* 13.—Successful skirmish near Naauwpoort. 
Skirmish near Orange River. 
_ 14.—Reconnaissance towards Magersfontein. 
‘ns 15.—Sir Redvers Buller suffered reverse while attempt- 


ing to force the passage of the Tugela. 

‘ 16.—The 7th Infantry Division ordered to be mobilized. 

- 17.—Field-Marshall Lord Roberts appointed as Com- 
mander-in-Chief at the Cape, with Lord 
Kitchener of Khartoum as his Chief of the 
Staff. 

Nine battalions of Militia allowed to volunteer for 
active service. A force of Volunteers from 
Yeomanry Regiments to be formed for service 
in South Africa. 

‘ 21.—Parliaments of New South Wales, Queensland, 
South Australia, and New Zealand approve the 
despatch of additional contingents. 

. 23.—Departure of Lord Roberts from Southampton. 

” 24.—Reported sortie from Mafeking. 


Detachment from Gatacre’s force occupies 
Dordrecht. 
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December 26.—Boers appear at Victoria West. 
Unsuccessful sortie from Mafeking. 
~ 27.—Lord Kitchener joins Lord Roberts at Gibraltar. 
” 30.—Skirmish near Dordrecht. Small British force cut 
off, but rescued (Dec. 31) by Capt. Goldsworthy, 
Cape Mounted Police. Boers defeated with 
loss. 
January  1.—French attacks Boer position near Colesberg. 
Inflicts loss and cuts line of retreat. 

Col. Pilcher captures Boer laager at Sunnyside. 
2.—Surrender of British garrison at Kuruman. 
3.—Boer attack on British camp between Molteno 

and Cyphergat repulsed. Molteno evacuated 
by Boers, Dordrecht by British. 
" 4.—Boer attack on French’s left flank repulsed. - 
6.—Suffolk Regiment loses heavily near Rensberg, 
over 100 prisoners taken. 

Boers repeatedly attack White’s position at 

Ceesar’s Camp, south of Ladysmith. Buller 
demonstrates towards Colenso. Attacks on 
Ladysmith repulsed after heavy fighting. 


™ 8.—Successful British reconnaissance from Sterk- 
strom towards Stormberg. 

- 10.—Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener arrive at 
Cape Town. 

” 11.—Buller seizes pont on Tugela at Potgeiter’s 
Drift. 

» 23.—Sir Charles Warren captures Spion Kop. 


24.—Evacuation of Spion Kop. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Hospitals and Medical Education. 


To tHe Eprror or “'l'ne Narionat Review.” 
Sir, 

Your number for the present month contains an article by Miss 
Honnor Morten, entitled, “ Hospital Chaos,” the object of which is to 
advocate public control of our present voluntary hospitals. One of the 
reasons which the writer allegés is that such hospitals “are chiefly kept up 
for the benefit of the doctors,” and among the proofs which she adduces of 
this, the following paragraph occurs :— 

“Then Timothy Holmes, with a perfectly gorgeous candour, remarked, 
in 1884: ‘ Firstly, a hospital should be a place for medical education ; 
secondly, for the relief of suffering ; and, thirdly, for the training of 
nurses.’ After which confessions (the plural noun refers to other supposed 
confessions) itis only necessary to quote the conclusions of the Lords Com- 
mittee on this subject to finally establish the position,” i.¢., the aforesaid 
position that the hospitals are‘kept up chiefly for the benefit of the doctors. 

Now, if it requires any candour to express again what appears to me 
a truism, I have no difficulty in saying that in my opinion the first 
object of a hospital is medical education; but this, if admitted, would 
prove not that the hospitals are kept up for the benefit of the doctors, 
but that they are kept up less for the benefit of the present patients than 
for that of all present and future times by improving medical education, 
i.e., the science and art of curing disease. And, if it be so, and if the whole 
is greater than its part, this object must be of greater importance to 
humanity than the mere relief of the present patients—important and 
even vital as that is to the present generation. 

Miss Morten has the inconvenient habit of quoting without giving 
references, so that I cannot say whether she quotes from some paper of 
my own, or from someone else’s animadversions on such a_ paper; 
but I remember that, in expressing somewhere the abore opinion (which 
I have always held), I illustrated it by the following example, which, 
if Miss Morten had read, she could not have so misrepresented my 
meaning. More than a century ago, at St. George’s Hospital, John 
Hunter, then Surgeon to that Hospital, tied the femoral artery for a 
man with popliteal aneurism—a disease which then usually led either to 
amputation or death, By that operation he cured the patient, and re- 
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lieved him from a grave danger, But, by the same proceeding, he also 
inaugurated a successful method of treating, not that form only, but all 
forms of surgical aneurism—a method which has saved the lives of many 
thousand persons in the past, and will save countless thousands in the 
future. This is the result of medical education. The success of the 
operation itself is “the relief of suffering.” Which is of the greater im- 
portance to humanity? I might have used countless other examples. 
For instance, the “aseptic” method of treating wounds was introduced 
and established by Lister, from his experience at the Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh hospitals. At those hospitals hundreds of patients were thus 
relieved of their sufferings: but by the medical education which he ° 
there instituted, millions yet unborn will be relieved of theirs, and 
the whole practice of surgery has been lifted to a higher level. Which is 
the greater benefit? Only one reply is possible. 

True it is that medical education is promoted elsewhere besides in 
hospitals. Thus, what is perhaps the greatest and most prolific of all 
medical discoveries—vaccination—was made by a private practitioner, in 
country practice. Still, it remains certain that the combined experience 
of a great hospital, and the organized teaching of a great school of 
medicine, afford not only the likeliest means of making such discoveries 
(and the means by which, in fact, the great majority of such discoveries 
have been made), but an indispensable resource for testing their value 
when publixhed. Miss Morten refers to some disgraceful quackeries —for 
there are licensed quacks as well as unlicensed—which were started some 
time ago in the treatment of diseases of women. Does not everyone see 
that the perfect freedom of criticism and trial which the experience of 
a medical school affords is the appropriate means for the exposure of 
such iniquities, and the means by which, in fact, they are usually 
exposed ? 

There are many points in Miss Morten’s paper upon which I might 
comment ; but as my main object was merely to explain and defend what 
I said with regard to medical education, I will not discuss them at length. 
Miss Morten alleges many defects as existing in our voluntary hospitals. 
If true and unexaggerated, such defects would form a very poor reason for 
a total change of system ; but she gives no reliable proof of them, any more 
than of the allegation that the hospitals are kept up for the benefit of the 
doctors. 

The system itself Miss Morten calls “ Chaos.” If it be Chaos, it has cer- 
tainly produced a “ Cosmos ” of which it has no ground to be ashamed—the 
noble fabric of English medicine and surgery ; for this has been built up 
by the medical education, which, I say, it is the chief function of those 
hospitals to promote. Miss Morten would prefer the public control which 
prevails abroad, and speaks of the French system, as if from some personal 
knowledge. Many years ago, in 1863, I was sent, along with my lamented 
friend, Dr. Bristowe, to report to the Privy Council on the system and 
management of the hospitals in Paris, and our conclusions will be found 
in the Report of the Medical Officer of the Privy Council for that year. 
I need not say that we were received with every attention, and were 
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granted facilities for arriving at a decision such as no casual student could 
have. The result showed that while there were some points of superiority, 
which we were careful to specify, yet, on the whole, the hospitals of Paris, 
though far larger sums had been spent on them, were inferior, as places 
for the treatment of disease, to our own voluntary hospitals. This in- 
feriority was, of course, most easily appreciated in the matter of surgical 
operations—the mortality after which was appalling, and many of which, 
quite common and quite successful in London hospitals, were considered 
unjustifiable at Paris, as being nearly always fatal. It is very possible 
that the great change which has come over surgical practice since those 
now remote days may have changed all this ; but, if so, [ would ask what 
produced that change, except the “ medical education ” furnished in British 
hospitals, and which Miss Morten, with a want of perception, strange in a 
person who seems to have been engaged in medical studies, thinks is of no 
benefit to anyone except doctors ? 

We must have grounds more relative than this before we set to work to 
destroy our present hospital system. 

Your obedient servant, 
TrmotHy Hotmgs, 
Consulting Surgeon and Treasurer to St. George’s Hospital. 


6, Sussex Place, Hyde Park, January, 1900. 
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